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5RT1SEMENT. 



Several extracts from the Lords' Evidence hrx\(i al- 
ready appeared in the public papers. The evideoce on the 
colonial side is of such a character that it admits of quo- 
tatioE as may best suit the vims of the party qmiing it. 
It is impossible for aoy person to form a correct opinion 
of the degree in which this enqiiirj'' has affected the me- 
rits of the colonial controvers}'^, wthout diligently com- 
paring the whole evidence on either side, aod especially 
ascertaining how far each pro-slavery witness is consist- 
ent with .himself. With a viei^' to faciiilate this exami- 
nation of it, before the pubHc mind is deceived by ex- 
tracts made for the express purpose of decei%dng it, the 
following pages have been hurried through the press 
with unusual rapidity. It is proposed shortly to follow 
thera with a second letter upon the anti-slavery evidence, 
but the urgency of the case has not admitted of any de~ 
lay, and it has therefore been considered expedient to 
|>ublisb the first letter sepapateiy, though it will neces- 
prily leave the work, for a time, imperfect. 

i London, December 3!, 1832. 



THE J3TJKE OF RICHMOND, 

ckc, &:c. 



My Loar« 0uke, 

The p>^^omment station which your Grace has occupied 
in the chair of the Lords' Coxumittee on the Slavery question 
seems a sufficient a}.oiog)' for addressing to you any oosei^a- 
tions upon the evidence tjroduced before, thera ; but I have addi- 
tional motives for the liberty I take on this occasion, 

It is well upderstood that there are some peculiatitics in your 
Grace's composition which invest you with a more aseful infiu- 
ence than that which rank alone, however exalted, can confer, 
iind therefore make it desirable to obtain your countenance. 

It is well known, for instance, that in a limited circle, of which 
your Grace is the head and ornament, you enjoy a reputation for 
the possession of considerable acuteness and dexterity. It is 
also generally acknowledged that your proceedings are regulated 
by a sense of miiitarj' propriety, which, if now and then some- 
what punctilious and amusing, yet always elevates your Gmce 
to a high feeling of chivalrous honour. 

Lastly, you publicly avow your abhon-ence of saints, and your 
general predilection for sinners, with a sincerity of speech and 
manner which leads one to suspect that you are a Tory in Heart, 
although you are a Whig in. principle. 

There is not one of these peculiarities that would aot of 
itself make it convenient to address my remarks to your 
Grace. Your acuteness will enable you to appredate their 
point ; your military honour will compel you to a candid coii» 
eideration of their weight ; and, when i add that the writer, who 
has assumed to himself the honour of addmssmg them to ypii, 
holdg, as he is informed, a very doubtful place between tlffi 
saintB and the sinners, your Grace's natural anxiety to make 
proselytes to your own pfiyiiy, may possibly secure for him an 
opportunity of circulatmg his letter more widely, liiiia he could 
hope to do under leps august patronage. 



^<mt GracGj, too, is " » ^of a cabiE-at; cojwjjofeg o: aica 
' 'VKiO ni3;ve al\^'ayD lotxdly pre^ei-'«-??l those ;dprmcipies v/Ivich 
• are necessarily allied to £\ o : I- f •) . '.vfcry meaBwes. That cabiaat 
little more .thm-a year ago promulgated a-a Order in CouacU, i 
v/laicli it-talked loiid'iy of'enforcmgp for aHieliovating some- of the 
Qeverilxes of tlxe slavisln condition. They Irave ■ .5i;-.;pcii.*-oJ. their 
deterromation, avowedlybecaiise eaqiiiry is going forward fosfore ' 
aOo>.i):aiitte,e_or..tlie.Hottse of Lorcls, . ■ , . , . i.,.' 

■The Sliav^r3i'''C6mttttt^ee ■has\>2porte^-- -However, that tbiey are '(„ 
mable officially to. state tlie result of their enqniryy because tiie j^; 
evideaeetliey'have received is --i/ery contradictory. As it is not ,!■ 
to L*r^ supposed thatj in the- face of this report^ the cabinet to , -■ 
v/hioh your Grace belongs, -vvoald act so unjtistly, as to saspend 
an Order in Council intended for the benefit of one of the par- , 
ties to the enqairyj and whose case of course, could not he in- 1^ 
jured by subsequent and contradictory evidence, it must foe pre- | 
, ..^laed that- your-colieagues have actedj not upon the report of i. 
.'je Gomniitteei but upon ^ t^^ which your GTace, as i 

•eaairjasaii 'M it, ■has'ultra-offielally given them, that the colonial % 
■testimony prepoadeiutes. i cahin no other manner account for t 
■ each an eiitraordihaiy proceeding'on the part of His Blajesty's : 
\ '©ovBmment ;- 'and, as your Graceis the <My mcK^ ,| 
I ■ -1sa»:i3yist£maticaUy''attei$ded the-Ooinmitf^/- 1- '^i^ledi 'to ascribs I 
I to, you'the -ihibimsitioa-uponiwMt^ ' ' I 

I : ^. Ij'Ut' ^'f^er -all, it is only doing your Grace Ju^^ p 
. >'thit,'M?iki«g due allowance lor some 'prcpudices; natarsd to your | 
I tm&L, and to that exijlueive and -narrow ■ yiew ' of 'society -^lich is | 
i ■eommonto-h^ i 
I %mv^ XQ%e.tv^^Mh. 'atiMtic>n,ahd' to 'judge withinsp^ttiality; ■ 'I I 
£ .f. :;r. ':/3 yoiii' 'GiSce-s 'failure to 'iappireeidite' tb^>6i?id6Q^ -.1^6 it d'e- j 
] T. J less • to ■ your b:wB. '«^t ::pos!-' ion/than -io 'im ' ignorance of -the ' f 
•1 laannsr in wlucli testimony ••;jii:Oit: d'Be'v.'iii^lii'il j- ^aii- 5ig:-. ja.-j.le'a | 
q ;wliica ia -ohe' sense "cIo J:: you-, o: -Jit;- becaus8-;it arises^ tima-that { 
/ ■^'f.v\':;;eL;.:-..ce;-'of/the'taealiaeSs:siid petty- Zinii''/.-, .'y -b^^^ksJiaii, -.yhloh | 
■ 'Eii'e !50 anbecpming'tiie ca^irdcier^df a-^;:r:i];i::%::ui. -lu:, they biit j 
rarely fall wiihin the perppsjii - 6hsejrtrati6li''Of •'a--Brifa'Sh -dScdP.- ;•' 

'1 'ol. '3 'ri^js opportunity -'b^ those %it- ■; 

J!esse,^/ v/!?>^' -may fe but"a -sorry'%wje in ''this letter, 

i -are: no doi-'bt ^entitled to -iho same apology. ■ They^ like -niroiir ' 
have 'been deceived; Md- b'dirsg --theia'seives decjivcV]/; 
.. ii:ily 'ikriagitie that,, in ilie propag-ation'of ' their anx)iieons vfews. ■ 
; £f;o7areyddihgho»naf{e lothe caa$ie of trath and justice;, ■ T/hii-s 
■•tiiey.are iniaci reph'^Idl:.!;; Imqidity aTid''oppfessioa.^ ' , ■ ' ■- 
'I ,,- •Before !■ go into' vk-' lei- iae- submit' -td your <3-race^ c.>hnly 
i ; •a:sitj:^..:itoisT;ielyj a -^s-:: p:;'Li=ii(\?i.vy -ACvcXii^.^^ idiich may^tena 
■ S"! 'jpsp. yott'?: cyes' to ''a -p^-- iud mdr© -iuU;'g-^d"view of .the ^vhble^ 
i ■ ■isaatter.."' - - - ' -,- ■ '.'■■■■^' ■■;■■■■-. 

' -,,■"•'''■■■' ■ " ■ ■ 



qnixyv to.vi..' ir-'.wl- ihe ev? ■iu-.; -.qj i k'' '.'of --tlie : .if.f^casiou?. li v 
■;i\ot ill:- . ;..,;]■ -1 aiii- .Bfecnt" t^n e^teiir ixito .r-.-cip. of ^l««>s^ 'fjtiiafly 
■^;rri>i- *.•;; •j.wiucli ;yow Cfra^c^ .•^bll<:•i•:^,■^,^•;;• -i'l'^tkr.'-r,:?:^ .? 
political fitatistics.y s;:cli ,as;ypiir>'Brap8{bati»-;as,a- r-^",ir^v «".tl 
a ;«kic!:ery:io I LU'r''^to study. , 

SlaTery question i^wlves, e.v ccnfesso^ tlie ..flcr.^cct - 
c;::tOp rsHg:..,:. ; ii/;oi\i'l^ aBcl.pliyfiicGi, of ,a ^miiiiQ^i ;BwbJ,4(iJtg pC:th,es 
..•C/r/.v-rj— f.': js,. of not less t.'hr.'"'. a iferent jetii, pnv t.. -qf Xy^.o ,p<Jpial«t-- 
lion ^ of England, ■.'We .arQ -all ^sj-grcecl on .-tnis'.poixijt.: ■■• jf.afeo 
ir.-.-o!r...3 not/oniy. similar Jnter^sis hnt, Gyep,,tii"0.j-Tii.?on\i.l isafety 
■of many:niQre.of Hi«j.'M5ije.5ty;S;'Sut>j8.cte, cQwti'roog ilje ,wMte 
1 'free; coloured; classes;- <af iwhe coloj^^^^^^ 

.-degree-rfitincltides in ife;coBsideratio»i, tlie fei8ling3;sthe prosperity^ 
and probably tlie jss.aiis.iof oiibsisteiice/of.niafty iliriv.PKinlg jp 
thia country,. more or??ess-!C.O!aixectedj |?5^:a]l^unvCvOr■■^y/Cos^lple^- ■ 
jcial ' engagements, vy-ith -the . coloriial .'bpcly, ■ . 'And, 'jiastlyii .it.is 
entangled with, considerations of the deepest import epimecf ed 
^i;ith-;tlie _taxation,.tlie :m?al ..arjd .jdailitaay ve^tabJisljipeRfe^^ 
Mie Ea^t Indian possessioj^a of •tJiis.-cpMntiy. .;!Moriis it tlitS 'fi^fii 
/xemarkable.imiidQnt to the contx'oversyj that, i'a^^regpect:of e^'c.-'j 
osie of these jjrave cone-ide^ations, opinions directly oppp,gite . 
have been entertaiiiedj and promulgated by meji of uckiiow- 
ledged talent, {wnqaestionabie character, andj avpwe^ljj, of great 
persoBSl ■ experience, ^o' add- to tliediSSmlty,, facts ■\|iave'D 
Jbronglit, forward by Aese opponents, reetia^ app?imtly ujioa iji"- 
•clisput^ble testimpr^y, and in number sufficient .;fcp;.^^.^Mbli 
■■;;«ystejnseiitlier , wayy arAd'.witIs ..a -confidence A^iHing "i^" "risl^ the 
controversy /ijpon:Wi^eir-'trutb- ' Suclt waa.t^e qixeuiftpii' ' irj to .T/liicli! 
;a. FJpifntjjittee of yc-ir-^race's .^ibpitao . ■wa.s:appointed . fo <?tjqwre ! 
, ,,;-look .at ..the. issiieJ' — ■look:at;;t1iQ tiibmial ! ] ^he ^'";:.•5tir!•^:r; ' 
;1:^ps.1.r- -Jo ..of:.G?Bat.'37;;,?in .assEmbledj, ,%rarilJj...to decidi Iv.C- 
l-.v:oii two ;«esitsiidiBgpartks,'Y/ljo b.ave ;for;HioFe'J;b':^-!. /'-if ?; 
century been sgitating a question of sucli deep and al):o"h"ng 
interest .! •'R.M.^ct Tor a ■moment ion the coimtless ihnMl^des wliose 
all that question invoked^ ■not] merely ■tlioii- all of ' -j^jl-i'/scal p^n- 
jojnneritj, .'but iiaiiig^ tlie word in- its most compreh-ensive'sease--- 
tkeir all;- the every .thing that the present and'.'the.^--Bitm'e . caa 
imply— the rigliits of natare--the wants of life—the . poss'eBsioB 
of every ..privilege- wliich distinguishes humanity licm bnites '. 
. . Beflect.t?-gai-n .on the hapless ;state of the infatuated .w.e.n xvlio 
have staked their, own. .seeiiinty, against tlxo v-cEtorciti^r ft' 0f ' .tti^'ive 
rights of.nature to •t^".o:i:e v.''hoiiv they call thtu' pton;-»;;Y. "v; ^'V.;:;; 
' • I acknowledge v-^'.r:;!; . :S eanjiipt coKceiv^s a.jaore '"livaci!]!, <>;c a 
m.ore important -qiisptioa. T-/lKat, pJi.-.sn€i»;,a'' t|Ui:f: --ior., ojiglvf 
have been the conduct of the Jlegi8feturej. and; eBpGf;ially~of; f -i'^ 
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P; V '.n iua ;y Observatiomt 



|OTemmeQt of whicli your Grace forms apart? It will Bot he 
msputed that the members of the tribunal by T,'iiicli Euclia queg- 
tion was to be^ decided, Rhottld be men inteiligence : ia- 
forKsation; patient, indefatigable^ and, above all, disinterested 
and impartial ; or if a bias were permissible, thut bias, accordmg 
to the spirit of British law, should have been in favour of the 
weaker party. 

I ap}ieal not to the party feelings of your Grace — not to the 
personal attachments of your Grace— not to the prepossessionsJ 
of your Grace — ^but to that high sense of knightly honour by 
which you seek to be distmguished, whether such was the com- 
position of the Lords' Slavery Committee. I too declare myself 
a party man, not in a political sense, but in reference to this 
question. lam an anti-slavery man to the back-bone. But, 
e^en in an analysis' of anti-slavery and pro-slavery evidence, 
party-feeling shall not govern me j and, with a consciousness of 
this, I feel myself entitled to ask your Grace whether in the no- 
mination of the Peers' Committee p?rty feeling or party interests 
tv'ere forgotten? 

Look at the members of this Committee : my Lord Seaford, my 
Lord Harewood, Lord Siigo, Lord Holland, Lord Combermere, 
and several others, whose names I subjoin.* Were not many of 



* I am not quite certain that the following list contams all the com- 
msttJBe, for several names were added pending the enquiry. The in- 
structions were to enquire into the laws and usages of the several 
West India Colonies, in relation to the slave population, the actual 
condition and treatment of the slaves, their habits and dispositions, 
the means which are adopted in the severs! colonies for their progres- 
sive irttprovement and civilization, and the degree of improvement and 
civiliaation whkh they have at present attainrd ; and also to enquire 
into the disiressed condition of those colonies ; and to whom were 
referred certain petitions and papers in relation to the matters before 
the coimittee." 




l^rd EllenborougH. 



Duke of Bnckingham. 

Lord Holland. 

Lord Howard de Walden. 

Lord Redesdale. 

Lord Colville. 

Lord Napier. 

Marquis of Westminster. 

Viscount Combermere. 

Lcrd Auckland. 

Lord BcKley. 

Earl Bathurst. 

Viscount Bereaford. 



ic«^ Seaford. 
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tliem personally and deeply interested, in the result? .Was it mi 
in fact a question, whether these men vt^ere or were not the \m~ 
conscionB murderers of their feilow-creature£ ? Were they not 
called upon to decide whether they had, by their agents md 
representatives, sanctioned for their ojmi interests, a system of 
oppression and death ? And, according to all the principles of 
equity and common sense, were these the men to give a verdict 
upon this solemn issue ? Let your Grace's military honour 
answer that question to your conscience. Why, before the 
Committee had half done its work, Lord Seaford was in vulgar 
phrase, sold up, and compelled to fly to Jamaica, to look alt<^ 
the wreck of that property which the whole question isivolved^ 
Was such a man, with feelings ianklin«: under a sense of recent 
injury, a fit judge to be named upon thus Committee? 

But spiritual peers were added to give to it weight with the 
public; and was your Grace, or your Grace's coadju<:j«rs, so 
uninformed upon the colonial question, as not to Wow tjat the 
conduct of all the spiritual peers on this delicate subjecl, has 
been such as to lower them in pubUc estimauon 1 It is knv"»Ti by 
all who have taken any part in the controverey that the Bishops 
ere, ex officio, slave proprietors ', and their management of the 
Codrington estates has sufficiently proved, how readily they 
chime in with colonial feelings, and how promptly they echo 
the colonial cuckoo-note of amelioration, as a substitute for 
freedom! These holy men have an account to reckon with 
their God upon this topic; and to that awful reckoning I 
leave them. But there is a vast body of the public who 
feel with myself that the spiritual peers, dreading as they do, 
and as a large majority of them have acknowledged in refer- 
ence to this very question that they do, that all reform trench- 
es upon invasion of ecclesiastical propsrty, were the least unob- 
jectionable of all judges upon the colonial controversy. Yet, 
Sir, I am a churchman ; I have been educated as a churchman^ 
in common with all my relatives; and I love and respect the 
church to which I belong, but not its slave-possessing fathers I 

Yet further to salve over the matter, some peers high in 
office were added to the list ; as if Lord Goderich, whose; name 
was introduced because it was most iustly considered influential, 
and a guarantee for honourable dealing, could by possibility at- 
tend daily, or on alternate days, to Committee duties ! 

Then, as if to Complete the hoax to bo practised upon thai 
gullibility for which our country is proverbial, Lord Suffield was 
forced on the Committee, who though equal to the task in 
heart, in head, and in courage, could no more be expected single- 
handed to contend with a host of West Indian opponents, tniim 
a high-spirited honse could resist a hornet's nest 1 And for the 
trttth of this illustration, as evidenced by the subseqi^^nt pro- 



tm*dmgs>; i cg-iin appeal, iiot to yam 0m«'s iiassintly pri^- 

Sucli fJie GomiB&ttee ovet whom your Grace v.-jis called 
upon to preside. 

At kast it miglttliaTe been expected that, notwithstandmg 
ihek ^tmmi or offidal iixf drest j hoidifig as these man did a dig- 
MSfed pCfeit:oa IB the eyes of their countrymeE, and a very re* 
Sjponsiblfe (>ffice m foro camcientiSf they would hare felt it u 
€lut^ most sedulcfusW to attend, most rfesolutely to discard all 
feelings of peTSoiisl iirtcrest, most patiently to Uatea to the 
prosing Biatetaents of all the •^^tnesses (whemer metliodists, 6t 
inissidtJjiTies, isiy LoM Duke, or plantation overseei-s), imtil tliev 
hM.d feiteted oat the trath^—that irould have sifted wita 
painful accuracy the ieeigKt of every testimony, tiil the scales 
were adjusted to a hair. It might have been supposed that a 
high sense of noble honour would have dictated to each meml>er 
of this tndsit fatigust court the propriety of shewing to the world 
that, when seated in the Curile chair, all self was forgotten, I 
Sskytoat iSrnce whether such has been the conduct of West lu- 
aian peersi bh the Slavery Committee? I ask j^our Grace how 
fires^juent have beetle the littendances of any but yourself, Lord 
Sfefceld ftfed hm colonial opponents ? I put it liot to your Grace,, 
i ha^ Mtited to his Grace of Canterbury, or to my lord of 
iiondoli, how wil! yon answer it at the bar of Gtod 1" but I appeal 
to you in a maimer that at preseht, at least, you will feel more 
em|)hatie, " him will you, sp^ddng for your peers, and not for 
youiweif, answer it to justice and honourable principle, tliat, ex- 
cept yoiirself and Lohi Suffield,West Indian peers alone regularly 
a^chded this Committee, and tJsc^ thriee fpiritudl peers but twice, 
)&nd then for eome brief ten mikutes?" 

I have mif emissaries, my Lord Duke; and lest yon should 
iteppose that I write fibm unauthorized report, I will fiuiikly tell 
^our ^jrrace that some of my imps were at work to watch the 
mgress ^d egress of the members of your Committee for a con- 
siderable i>&rt of yottr proceedings. I have given the result ; 
the Witnesses confirm it j and I challenge your Grace to disprove 
a&y accuracy if yoto haVe the means; 

And did those who actaally attended Bsten temperately and 
impartially t«> evidentee ? Bid they betray no bia« ? Did they 
show no mapatience &t conflicting statements, hostile to their 
aitterisasts ? Did they evince from first to last a mild, yet firm 
ds^^ft^ic^ate, attetttion to ev^ qracstion proposed, and to 
every anfeWer given ? 'AlK>ve all, did mey offer no interruption, 
jjo mapedimeat ? Did they interpose no protection, when a pre- 
^Fiaicafsn^ wit^^ began to fiag under the pressure of severe 
ekaniSxfeti6fe ? i will rM tmswer these questions for myself^ but 
ycyfflr'0n&ce*B hoH<^rable fedSng, if yow choose to aubstitS&e that 



term, for consdence-p y/iil tell you liow tbese queFtio^ar- raay ynth 
truth 6e answered. The public will ordw their pwa inferences 
from the e^adepce itself. 

Such, my Lord, are tlie preliminary remarks which I proposed to 
make. I coulcl extend them very considembly. ' Youjf C^mce 
must not suppose that tKe conduct of aTjodj^ ex?|I|^, ca,^ 
escape the ke^n and obgervin^ eye of the Bntish pubh'c. %e 
perpiexities—thie flporti|Jca^qnf-r-tbe self-cpmplacencvy md t% 
pseu^io triumphs of some colonial pee;r?, h'aVe been w^iisperi^^ 
about with most '^musi?ig caricature; but I wish to take a 
higher ctouh^. Personal absurdities would muse, not f^tisfy 
the public mmd. It is easy to ex;poge tb^ clip^rapter of th^ prp- 
ceeaing^^ y^'ithout slwwing . up. thV men ; an^^ "v^itH tliis | shall 
content myself. Tliere are some, I am weU aw^feJ who wj!! ftP. 
preciate nay forbearance, £md i^ot feel uugTatC'M %; it 1 

Your d^race^'sill agree with me that, iu, estimating evi4ence, 
there are three yery important points to |jp considered ; t^,di8« 
ii^e|-este4pess of the witness; his oppprtunities of knowledge,- 
a?id his cqnsisfency of Et^|«inent. 

I a«| not going to perplex your Grace with any professional 
disquisitions on the subj ect ; without refereiice to technical rules, 
these are principles acknowledged by every man of cornmq4 
sense, m informing himself of thofie da4y occurrence^ of life 
do not fall utider liis personal obse^atipi?. |nde,ed, sp com- 
pletely are t|iey i^rought into us, by education and habit, tbat 
there is scarcely a transaction of domestic life in wbicb pa&j 
are not jnore or less bro^igbt into play ; a difference ^ 
our chil4ren or our servants is qwl^e suteexit to brmg e^cE 
principle into operation, and tc gm^e mie parejitai or domestic 
authority to a jpst decision. -r . , 

I propose' to govep ^y enquii^ mto the evidepce^ -^rbetbe}: 
colonial or anti-qolojual, ei]itirely by these prin.ciplep ; after' 
thus ^flowing thjB d^cs pf valfte ^J^i,c^ 9,«glit to be given to 
it if stgiidiijg alop,e, f will ^eaye ibe Pjibiic {o contrast it with 
that evillence p whiph it is pppoged, tmd to qraiv their own 
conclusions.., 

Thusi for ipsjtanqe ; if dny statement }^ naade upon the subjec]!; 
of Md dj'scipliiie by the whip, w^"shou||i .consider wheflier the wit- 
ness may >]lot himeelf have ordered its infliction; \vhethej: he 
ever had the ,9pportu;iity ptherwise of witnessing infliction ; 
or whether Li? ".tatjCmeuts, as to me degree t^nd %quency of its 
inflictioio, qojre^po^d wUh his gpi^° a^^^^ of the dapg^^ 

or facility of supef^eding it, am of the ajtneliprated treatment of 
the slave. If 1 should fold a man who% disinterested, find 
without any iijotiyp to palljiate his own conduct qr %^t q^ his 
ei^jplpyer, yrii9 W "feen for r^saiy years persondly^ s#eripL_ 
te^4iiP^^ opeji^ who bore^eiieral testimq^^^^ t^e 

iiidu^qiis d^poaatioii of the negro^—rif I fbwd sucli a. wiin^s 
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decjing -Li i'j ■..[.pi'.': .'.lieu of tbc whip in the field, I would bsli-STt; 
Mm. If I found him comtradicted by another equally disin- 
terested, experienced, and consistent, I sltould endeavour to dis- 
cover liow far the general character of each vouched for his 
accuracy. If I failed in this endeavour, I should exert myself 
to fiad a third party, equalty competent artd respectable, to de- 
cide between then* confiicting testimony. If I failed in this, I 
shouid assume that each witness spoke from his owti experience 
of plaatations under different owners, or differently circum- 
stanced ; and that therefore, as respected the si/stejUf the testi- 
mony of one cotmteifbalanced that of the other, and in either 
case was foiu?ded upon an experience too limited to be of value, 

I tliiuk that the public will go v.ith me in thus estimating the 
evidence taken before your Grace. 

I am Bo well versed in the tricks of colonial contrcversio lists 
that I can foreseSf without difficulty, the course which they wi't 
take, now that the publication of this evidence enablos them to 
quote it to the public. They will carefully extract, with a show 
of cftndour, the immaterial and indefinite stutements of the anti- 
cblonial witnesses, so far as they do not bear upon any im- 
portant point at issue. They will yet more carefully select any 
suimiesion, honestly made by anti-colonial witnesses, of kind 
ireatment and humane indulgence upon any particular estates; and 
they will thus introduce in a plawsible manner, or else sustain 
by seeming corroboration, the strong evidence whichHs given by 
their colonial partisans upon the same points, takizig especial 
cane to avoid drawing attention to Aose inconsistencies which 
jLord Suffield's cross-examination (and sometimes^ perchance, 
your Grace's) has exposed. 

My course, therefore, shall be the directly contrary. I shall 
begin with the colonial evidence, and the rather because, in 
common with all the public, I regard the colonists ai the plain- 
tiffs in the cause triedf before your noble tribunal, and therefore 
as the parties upon whom proof of die affirmative natii^rally lies. 

In considering the colonial evidence, I shall proceed to show 
the self-interest, or the confessed or implied ignorance, 'or the in- 
consietency of every witness j and, in many instances- .t^rhaps I 
shall succeed in impeaching his credibility upon <pach of tnese 
points, Aisd in siftmg the value of the colonial'* case, I shall 
occassosially elucidate the animus of the (Committee, by calhng 
attezttion to many questions which betray an anxiety to set a wit- 
aess right,' who may have irapnidently committed himself, or to 
elicit an explanation that may tend to reconcile ii: cautious self^ 
'■«i«®tmdiicti<>n8. ' ' ^ ' \^ 

: Such is the confusion, the wandering from one tojiic to another, 
iaad the ifec[uent interruption of any given, ooursb of enquiry, 
tbai a formidable difficulty will present iteeif to 'a Bupe.rfic!j(jJ 
leader of this voluminous evidence. There m no method ob- 



gerred—- no Bystem of any kind. T^Tcnty subjects, tbe nicst un- 
cormected, arc brought t ' go '1 ■.'.■)• \i\ the same page; aiid EovriCiinie* 
a Tcry important txain of enquiry iB abruptl}'; broken oft by mi- 
rucarang, irrelevant questionsj that seem more calculated to l:?e" 
wilder the witness, or to peq:)lex the examiner, than to elicit 
truiu. On the otlser hand, it ofiea occurs, aa I have ah-eady 
hinted, that wheu a witness begins to flounder, and if left to 
himself would gire conclusive proof of his ignorance and in- 
competency, a question is goodnaturedly interposed, ob^'ioiisly 
by some third party, and thus the witness is relieved ; and the 
examination euddenly branches mX. into new raatter of an essen- 
tially diSereat kind. These interrupting questions are too critical 
Slid too frequent to be explained merely by the mexperience of 
t<ie tribunal 

After giving such quotations as are essential to expose the in- 
terest, ignorance, or inconsistency of each colonial witness, 
1 shall attempt in some degree to classify their testimony, and 
to contrast it with other evi(lence under the heads of discipline, 
instruction, religious liberty, cruelty, redress, general treatment, 
licentiousness, and decrease of population. 

There are miscellaneous matters of enquiry which scarcely 
admit of being classed under any head ; partly because they 
are incidental, but principally because they have been taken up 
superficially, hastily, and obviously with little intention of serious 
investigation. I can only advert to these as they accidentally 
present themselves, 

I have but one more observation to offer to your Grace, be- 
fore I enter upon my arduous task. A very prominent part of 
the enquiry, and more especially ia the latter sts^es of it, seems to 
have been directed to mere matters of opinion. I make no com- 
plaint of a want of fair play on this head, so far as regards per- 
mission to the witness to express his opinion freely on whichever 
side it might be : but I submit to your Grace that to examine 
witnesses upon oath, upon points of abstract opinion, is of itself 
a gross absurdity. Upon matters jffact, such an examination is 
the most satisfactory that common sense acknowledges ; upon 
mattere of belief, where personal kjiowledge is out of the question, 
it is equally conclusive, quantum valeat the belief: but upon 
matters of opinion, or, in other words, to swear a man to a belief 
in the accuracy of his own reasoning, is a solecism in morals, 
as well as in lode, unworthy of the understanding even of a 
House of Peers. In this particular case it is not less mischievous 
than absurd, because it invests with a solemn and imposing cha- 
racter, individual opinions that ought to be sifted by facts, and 
not crammed down our throats by the awful pomposity with 
which they are given. 

For these reasons I reject, in toto, the opinions. It is suffi- 
cient i/o say that, as might have been anticipated, all the colo- 



sli^'ht modifj 'ititioBS, ancl I Wey^, but ofte. exception, are r.i fev<^UT 
of immedifvle. abolition. For the nest, I coixsxd^v oWPi opildo^ 
,,;t^,.5<good &a.Mr» Burge's, or Mr, Busi!50B% if! hm^' s^mft 
.^,ftta to assist jweiw fosmixig itj top wiU e^^sli ,af . 

pttMitt say for himself . ' ' ■ , . ' 

It will not be deemed m (jaaeatial departure f^oja my jplqa^ ifiii 
tie first ijistaxjcel quote theevidP4iCp/of figen^man, i>CivT*».yi»^^ 
who was for thirteen years yesidei^ m Jfmd.\c% m^ % two yef^rs 
tlie mm^er af estates containing peveii gl^ive^, to^bovv: 

tlie esseiitial requisitea to j?; colonial experieBce. t^e pwM^W 
natusally infer that every man coming from the "West liidiiss 
2Tiu»t kxiow all about it," that it ia wmsperjsable tcj coimiaetice 
•Vnth esposiBg the fallacy of tliis ai«!.xin9, 

' (Vide pa^e <565.) 

** You have been some ye^yrp xesideni; i^ Jataaica, hav^ yoii ppt V 
, " Jfeaiiy thirteen yews.'// 

" At what pedod did your residence commence, and ^t what period 
did it cQ^iclude H" 

** i went to Jamaica in 1S16, and remaiaed there till 1823 ; I re- 
turned in 1824, and remained till the end of 1825 j left it in |825, re- 
turned in 1826, and finally left it in 1831 s making altogether, I 
thinks nearly thirteen years m the island." 

** In what capacity or capacities did you oSciatc while resident is 
Jamaica?' 

f ^the greater part of the time I was engaged in commercial pur- 
suits I more than two years I was actively occupied in the manage- 
ment of estates." 

During that time you had oppoEtwnities of obserying ttie Slave 
population, and the management of several estates with jfrhich you 
were connected ' ' - . 
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*^''Bo you think It possible for any man to acquire an accurate 
Itaov^Iedge of the system that prevails in the interior of a plantation, 
umlcss he has been !5ome time dotniciled on an estate ?" / '. 

" I think it necessanr that he should not only be domiciled^ but 
that he should be actively employed in some branch of the adminis- 
tration of the estate." 

^■^ You do siot think it possible for any man to acquire an accurate 
knowledge of the system that prevails in the interior of the planta- 
tion unlesa he is so employed 




cpnftJt 

ployed, in the - Jiiianageitxent of it^ he may resolutely set Mmseif to' work 
to obtam thait ittfosmatioii ; but, lookmgat the aspect M sra/iety in 
Jamaica, I do not think any man e^er has actmk^ that l;i<ov. le.'lgc ; 
sueh -.a maa aa-5t-.;'ngo Park Erj.ightAC«|uirc, .it,'lR\t it is .at- ^l-pro- 

!^?.b^:^ that anY,m,an would.'' ' ■ • • '4 



« Yo'a i«ean that it is KigWy' impsol>ab^^ 

, you imve the goodneas to state the circtsaaatftnees whicli pa- 

pear to you to make it iraprobablo that persons slionld acquire tnat 
information , 

1 think it improbabk, becauso v/hm an indivMual goes upon t?.n 
estate ia Jamaica merely as a visitor «nconnect«d with im estate, iuih - 
autliorizsd to make eaquitiea of the Hegroes, Iic^; baa ito <)ppottuttUy 
of gaining that knowledge— for instanc^i, pumehHients he is aot a 
witness to. When a; punishment is to take pla«e, they do not iay 
down the man or woman under his r'indowj, but take him oy her to a 
retired part of the estate ; and, as in the case <irif a lady in. barracka, 
punishmeuts may take place to a great extent without her kmowingaay 
thing about them. An officer's lady may have been iu barracks for 
u considei-able period, and yet know nothing about punishments, 
though they may have taken ^lace every week. On the other hand, 
thpre is no physical impossibility, for a man may run the risk of mi- 
cUtring the (disphasure of his host hi/ speaking to the negroes pri' 
wdtebj, and probing them ; but I never, mtimate as I vm witli many 
families in Jamaica, took that liberty: there is no physicyil impossi- 
bility in artiving at that knowledge ; but from the state olf the co^ntry^ 
and the state of manners in Jamaica;i I do not think it at ail probable 
that iaii individual ever acquired an accurate knowledge of the Negro 
character unless he was placed in a situation that brought him into 
constant communication with the Negroes and the inspection of them. 
In my otm case, J wai ikeye several yearst knew little or notFiing 
about ikepi until I was called upon to administer the fysieyK tkott^h 
living in the heart of the country, and visiting in almost everg parish 
in the islandf and having journeyed thousands of Uiles in the island." 

" Being, as you are, to a certain degree familiar with tfe details 
aisd daily labpura of the field slaves, do you think any peraon com^ 
petent, from his own knowlfedgie, to give evidence upon oath on the 
subject, unless he had filled a situation. siroUar to your own, or unless 
his duties as ^ Missionary had brought him into frequeiit and private 
coHimumcation with the slaves themselves ?'* 

** Speaking of the daily labours, I do not think that any person is 
qualified to give information upon that subject, unless he had been 
actively eftipioyedj, and closely and daily employedy in the inanagp- 
ment of a plantation. I believe that a missionary has opportunities 
of acquiring a great deal of information from the slaves wMehno other 
class of persons can. .1 believe that a missionary actively employed 
asar estates cloes acquire a great deal of vsry intimate knowledge of 
I the negro character, but of a diSereat nature. I do not think a 
I missionary can speak as to the work of an estates a missionary's 
i knowledge of the negro is derived firoiu his constant interconrsQ with 
I Mm, and 2 believe the missionary will know much more of the private 
I feelings of the negro slave than even a humane manager will ; but 
I at the same time L believe that the manager will know ia great deal 
I more about the labours of an estate. I think the inibrination to be 
I -given by a manager and a nsis-sionary are of a dlfiferei^t character, for 
I the most part." 
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" From that it is t .-.ilcct J taat, to be intimately acquainted with tba i 

detail and daily labour of a slave, a person must be in a situatioa \ 

similar to tliat occupied by you-— pracUcally conceraed irv tLe manage- , j 

meut of an estate ?" ' 

"Yes,"' . . i 

** Supposing evidence 1',o be given upon the subject by pereonf^ of 
smother description, without attributing to them any intentional faise- 
bood, ^ould it not neccssy^ily be of so vague and indefinite a cha- 
racter that you would attach but little credit to it V 

The witness is directed to withdraw. 

The wifnms is again called in, and the question it proposed. 

The expression, 1 observe, is " of another description." 

" You eay you think it necessary that a person should be prac- 
tically concerned in the management of an estate, in order to enable 
him to form a correct judgment in the point referred to as to the daily 
labour of the slave. You are then asked whether, in res^ ect of per- 
sons of another character, not practically ccncerried in tne manage- 
sncr.t of tta estate, you would, without attributing to them any inten- 
tional fakehood in the evidence they might give, think that it was 
likely to be of so vague and indefinite a character as to be entitled to 
little credit r 

"I think it would, as compared with evidence given by one prac- 
tically acquainted with the system." 

" If a stranger were found in conversation with a gang of field slaves 
during their work, or entering their huts after the hours of labour, for 
the purpose of ascertaining from their own lips the particulars of their 
treatment, would he not expose himself almost to the certainty of per- 
sonal insult and legal proceedings for a trespass by the attorney or 
overseer ?" 

" The probability is that he would be insulted, and, if he persevered 
in making such enquiries, that he would be prosecuted." 

And again, at page 584, the witness is asked, 

"Do you think that nailitary or naval men, engaged in their pro- 
fessional duties on the station, could have that acquaintance with the 
subject, so that their testimony in respect to the slaves' treatment or 
character would be of any real value ?" 

" / cannot see how naml men can know any thing about it, for 
they are at sea; when they are m shorjB they generally dine with the 
principal people in the neighbourhood: they are a very short time on 
shore. A military roan, from being stationed in country garrisons, 
necessarily knows more ; but at the garrisons in the neighbourhood of 
Kingston, where the chief body of troops is, they have very, little in- 
, tercouree with tlie interior, and they cannot see the internal working 
^ the system ; they can see the surface ; nor can any me know the 
internal working unless he is employed on the estate, and sees the 
whole machinery from nipniing, to night "—And at page 529. 

■ " Bo you not feel very, strongly the difficulty of any stranger's 
aecessi to the interior of a plantation ?'' 

^**YeSi I have stated that I think there is a great difficulty in ar- 
riving M the truih." 4 
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" li&xc: you mi on soms occasions ealled a plaatation. a sealed 
book?" 

I have; mt ordy a pIanfaf,io:i, bit I consider the ccmitry^ smUd 
country from f he fact that you travel through the length and breadth 
of England, and are continualiy in contact with the population of the 
viilages on the highways, and I defy aay man to keep me from a 
knowledge of the peasantry^, for it is the right of a British citizen to 
euter into the house of ai.other if he opens the door ; but you tmy 
travel for hundreds of miles in Jamaica, and never pass through vil- 
lages. The villages are separated by the width of a field from the 
road, and you ddre fiot trespass upon that field any mors than in any 
men's houses. They are very accommodating in Jamaica in allowing 
a man to go through the iiel^s and make by-patlis; but, if that were 
done with the avowed and open iuteution of having that intercour.^ 
with the peasantry of Jamaica which any man has in this country, he 
would be necessarily unsuccessful, and would be prevented in some 
diKtiiets. We never pass through u negro village ; we see them at the 
distance of a mile or a quarter of a mile ; but on the great Fouds of 
communication there is no population. / liwd in a parish somt pears 
and was grossly ignorant of the condition of the negroes at my very 
doory because I dare not enter the village. I take the Duke of Bucking- 
ham's village, within a quarter of a mile of my own house ; I know 
nothing about them, though there was nothing' but a highway and a 
fence between them ai d me." 

" A person travelling through the country would have little oppor- 
tunity of judging of the state and condition of the slaves ?'* 

•* He would see them in the field working under the driver, and he 
might see them cross the fields or the road going to their negro vil- 
lages, but he is never within the precincts of a negro Ullage. I have 
visited hundreds*of families in the country, but I no more thought of 
leaving my host and going into the negro village than I would in this 
country leave my host and go into the kitchen." 

Hence it appears upon authority that cannot be questioned, 
and the more entitled to weight because the witness has rot so 
far lost his colonial prejudices as to advocate immediate 
cipation, that the interior of a plantation is a " sealed book 
that the colony is "sealed up'* from East to West; that a negro 
village is as unapproachable to a stranger as a gentleman's 
kitchen to his parlour guest ; that naval or military men Can 
witness nothing but "the surface of the system;" and, fineilly, 
that no person "is qualified to give information but thot^ vFho 
are actively, closely, and daily employed in the inanagiemient of 
a plantation," excepting only the Missionaries, " whose opporta- 
tunities of acquiring iiabrmation are greater than other piersons 
, pcfesess.'* 

I especially entreat your Grace, with your avoweid predilection 
for militarjr testimony, and your not less strongly-avowedio dis- 
trust of missionary statements, to bear these important hcts in 
mind. Tfiey ongnt to be felt by you to be inraluabie, as a guide 
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i» mt impwttM estiinste of all iha evi'} j'Ace. p^odti-ceil. Yor>f 
Gmce will also bear in recollection fiat tbe B^v, T;-";. Gurtm, a; 
"Sxitiiess oif whom the West Ir.di.inri seem imineasttrably pmud^ 
admitted on Ms f-sarainaitr^n {nde p. 349) that, though lie hzA 
£ree access to the plantations, he always sent word to the ma- 
Bsger when he was going iherc. : for he would not do aay thing 
clandestinely!" And the same reverend gentleman in aitoibfer 
place (vide p. 355) swears "that he ne¥er visited a slave .pro~ 
,perty unfeaownto the person in authority, nor against the will of 
tlie planter on any account V 

The following are the witnesses called by the West Indian 
party, and whom tberefom I shall , consider myself entitled to 
designate hereafter sis the colonial witnesses. I'give tlieirmames 
in the order of their examination :•— 



The Dure of Mancaesteb 
Henry John Hincholiffe 
JoHK Baillxe 

XOEB SkAFOB© 

SiE JofiN Keank, K.C.B. 

WiJiLlAM iSkAKD 

Sir Michael Clase, 
M,2>. 



Sir Lawrence Halsted, 
K..C.H. 

LlElTT.-CoL. MaCBOKALD 

Rev, James OuBTiN 

EdMTJND ShAjUP 

Andrew Graham Dignum 
James Simpson 
William Buhoe, M.P. 



My present duty being with the colooaal .mtness^s, I shall 
act jaere ei*»ifterate or even advert to those oa the other side. 
J i?tt[>erye them till the proper time anives for eqatmtai^ 
deuce with tiiat of tli^r oppcKQmt»; and perham,^whenthat^^ 
arrives, yoxir Grace will admit, if you honour this letter with an 
attentive perasal, that, however important their testimony may 
' be, it cai^ gain but little by contrast with evidence so weak as 
that which precedeii it. 

I have alreaxiy offered many suggesticaas of the eJtpectaitions 
that would natuilally be formed as to the proceedings before this 
solemn tribunal ; but I have not observed how natural it was to 
anticipato that the party at vjrhose instance the Committee was 
appointed, and who most judiciously selected their ows tiiiie for 
ptessing its appointment, would be prepa:'ed >5rSh a fonrndil^le 
ariiay of noble and militaiy witnesses, to overpower by soundifag 
titiesj aad the |M>j(^^^ of pewda^ importaaitce,^ sn^cioiis 
wiilch the couEiiiy hoEesty! 

It was for the feseme reason to He expectt^d that no pains aori 
Qt^me^ would be spared to arrange and fortify the evidence; 
f ucb jjften^i^ould ^ye ; lafid i& fact, your Grace well knows how; 
great was t^ie anxiety bet&yed herein ihroughout the whole en" ■ 
juiry. iih&m was Mr. marklancli, the Attorney of the West 
Indifin Committee, or klm his confidential ciei?k, d&ily occupied 



in a nei^tenal 'i-y-'^u, iri;clot*e fbni'ultat:-; i:, mi oul'ir /'tih the 
X7\i i-eS6C"3 ;V.cjr,-.i^Vir, but Vi'ith lilr.-Bai^,'tbe agent for Jamaica, 
and the pafiiameatary leader of party; and not'iujjV.iaaeT^t'j^, 
Bome of the West la^^ t>eei%j t h i-iiiselves nK-;nb''-' j of the Cam- 
aiMee, priTately cmverz-C'a with tbe witnesses on their CTidence ! 

This 'cannot be denied, for it appears on the fmc of the evi- 
dence ; isXid I m&j say, in passing, that it ^ouHd have b^ea more 
ere^itable to thce-c noble lords had they careftiliy kept apart 
from saeh coEomnmcation. If tiiey had kept aloof firom the e?i- 
^uiry altc^ther tbey would hare stood higher in public estima- 
tion, at a crisis when public estimatioa otsgbt not in coiCRmon 
policy to be disregarded by the House of Peers. If, however, 
the temptation of self-interest was too^reat, self-respect should 
at least have dictated the decorum of piously adhering to the 
stem character of judges, and have forbidden even the risk of a 
suspicion that they prompted their witnesses behind the scenes. 
No parliamentary usage, no force of custom, can excuse to a 
generous mind the indelicacy of this interference. I fdlt for 
my Lord Seaford when he found it necessary to explain the in- 
nocence of hie private gossip with a witness under examination ! 

To return from this digression; after ail the time for prepara- 
tion, after all the expense incurred, and after all the labour be- 
stowed in the selection, great indeed should have been the csor- 
responding result ! Ifow let us examine the mighty fruits. 

THE BUKE OF MANCHESTER 

was of course selected to lead the van. A residence of twtoty 
years as a colonial governor, and a ducal rank, were nb bad 
mtroduction of the case; but ducal rank, or a life in JmnaicE, 
commands but little respect from me. 1 ehall try his Gttice in 
ray 8C8^es of seif-ittterest, inexperience, and inconsiBtency : he 
wfll not be found wanting. 

I suspect that considerations of delicacy {irevetw^d an eaquiry 
iiito his Grace's debts. I do hot find any ei'plicit question on 
this point, although in general terms be disclaims 611 interest in 
West Indian property. I will therefore ^stone that in the ordi- 
nary meaning of the words his Grace was not disquaiifi^ by 
personal interest : but it is notorious that durir^ his long resi- 
dence, his official salary, amoxmting I believe to £20,000 aantt- 
alljr, was paid out of the colonial purse, ^or is it possible that 
during, so long a period his Gr(^e BhoBi4 have pr^rvjPid hhnsdf 
quite md^pendeilt of many intimate ties with colonial so<aei^i I 
will not aUude more i^ajiicularly to reports tipon tW 
subject ; they cannot fail to have raaciiedyotir Gmc«, ajad every 
ear accustomed to respect tbe pure blood of the bouse of l^on- 
tagM, I can well afford to spare his Grace a little coa imy first 
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pcint, for there is ample room to challenge Ms cotnpclcnc)' in j 
all others: indeed he admits his own ignomnce mth euch a ! 
winrsing fi-onIcne&.^; thrd it pains my lieaxt to expose it. What \ 
rihniy adnsed to trust him alone in the witness-box-, and subject 1 
both him and mysell' to the pain of this exposure, is uaaccount- 
ablc. In the outset, it is tme, he -assumes the credit of no small 
experience: he there declares "that he was in every part of 
the isiaiid, and remained in different places a sufficient time to j 
become acquainted with the negroes' (vide p, 3> ; and, upon ! 
the Btreng'Ji of thiis alleged experience, liis Grace speaks largely 
on gtiHcral treatrasnt, food, and clothing: but, when pinned 
down to specific facts, his Grace's infinnit_y of meniorj'- becomes 
painfully conspicjous. Witness the following extracts 

^* Your Grace was Governor of Jamaica in the vear 1826?" 
I was." 

'* Did not ths House of Assembly in that year refuse to appoint a 
t;:irotcctor of slaves ?" - 

'* / really cannot rccoUcct "whether it was so or not, or whether 
.■siich a question was ever sent to the island. I will not be certair>," 

Doe? your Grace recollect whether they refused at that time to 
receive ?iave evidence without a certificate of baptism ?" 

" The reception of slave evidence was with ce'tificate of baptism, 
but Ida riitt recollect its being proposed to them to receive slave evi- 
dence without tliat ; they were obliged to have a certificate of baptism 
foi r^luve evidence. I know that was the way in which slave evidence 
wa» i'lnt admitted, but f do not recollect that there was a proposition 
to receive it without." 

" Was it not also refused to give the siaves a power of purchasing 
their freedom ?" 

'* / do not recollect suftlciently to answer if such a proposition 
was made ; I presume it must be u. the proceedings of the House," 

*' Did net the House of Assembly abo refuse to legali.;e the mar- 
riage of slaves, except by a clergyman of the church of England, 
and except in the case of baptized slaves who could produce a writ- 
ten permission of their owners ?'* 

" / cannot answer that question exactly ; there were items intro- 
duced m a bill at that time^ perhaps; I do not recollect the paiticu- 
lar clauses, so as to be able to say; I forget at this moment whether 
there was a bill that year introduced and refused." 

" YoiiT Gruce will not probably recollect whether there was any 
power given to the slave to appeal to the vestry in case of a refusal of 
marriage!" 

*• No, I do not recollect that ; but I never heard of any refusal of 
it whenever they chose ; I have heard the contrary." (Vide page 7.) 

'* Does your Grace recollect any debate in the House of Assembly 
relative to the substitution of the cat for the cart-whip ?" 

*' No, I do not ; there may have been." 

** Your Grace never happened to hear that the proposition was re- 
jected by a majority of twenty-eight to twelve?" 
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ISo, I do not recollect it. 
" Does your Grace reeoliect that there was a similar majority and 
division in* the House of Assembly, upon a proposed clause for pre- 
venting indecency in the fiog-ging of females V 

Did not the council of Jamaica address your Grace at the dose 
of tlie sessiou this bill was introduced, namely 1826, disclaim- 
ing having been parties to the rejection of those clauses, and re- 
proaching" the aKsp.mbly for rejecting them ?" 

''Ida net recollect that." ^ 
Your Grace does not recollect •whether you expressed any appro- 
bation of the disposition the House of Assembly had shown to ameli- 
orate the condition of the slaves ?" 

" / do not at all recollect the circumstances aUuded to." 
Is your Grace aware that, at the period alluded to, there existed 
a law which made it a capital crime in the slave to imagine the death 
of a white man ?" 

" / really do not knotc whether that was mentioned in the law or 
mt." 

Does your Grace recollect whether the Council of Protection was 
empowered to punish by flogging a slave who preferred an unfounded 
complaint ?" 

" / do not know whether that was in the Council of Protection ; 
I believe that used to be the case witli the magistrates in the trial of 
slaves formerly." 

" Did you conceive the slave was liable to that ?" 

" He was liable to that if the magistrate sentenced In'm to it ; but, 
whether there was such a clause in the Council of Protection / really 
do not know." — (Vide page 8.) 

" Did the House of Assembly in 1826 refuse to appoint a protector 
of Slaves V 

/ art p.ot certain of the circumstsnce." 

" Did not your Grace sign, and thereby express your approbation 
cfthe bill of 1826?" 

" The bill itiself will show that ; it must be in print." 
Was not it your official duty to sign a bill that had passed the 
House of Assembly, and to make yourself thoroughly acquainted with 
its objects and tendencies before you signed it?" 

" The bill must pass the House of Assembly, aad must pass the 
Council, before it comes to me in any way whatever ; then, of coursGp 
I, to the best of my judgment, should pass it." 

Of course it would be necessary for your Grace to make yourself 
acquainted with the contents and objects, and the tendency of its 
enactments before ycu signed it V 

■" Of course, if it is ant/ one that J can have any interest in. or 
influence in." 

" Had not yoUr Grace considerable correspondence witli Mr. Hus- 
kisson upon the subject of this bill ?" 

" I do not recollect the circumstance ; all the papers must be la 
the colonial office." 

c 
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" Will your Grace have the goodness.tP ^ook at tfee fourth clause 
of that Act (the. Slav^Act of 1831), by which yow mil see how the 
law cf ujaraiage k reguktied f" 

(His Grace reads the same.)- 

" Caa you explain how the law of marriage stood prioE to that Act ?" 
" No, I cannot." 

" Will your Grace refer to the fifth cliiuse, relaitive to the sej>aratioa 
of families by sale V 

(His Grace reads the clause.) 

" Will your Grace have tire goodaess.to explain to thc; Committee 
Upw the law. upon that subject^ stood prior to that Act ?" 

" / am not certain whether there was. any law regarding; the separ 
ration of families be&re that." 

" poes your Grac€ know whether, in practice, car« was taJcea not 
to separate? famiijesJa sales ?" 

" / do not know that there was." 

** Your Grace has had two clauses submitted to your consideration; 
do you consider those clauses tending to improve the condition of the 

*? I do consider so. certainly, so far asthey look to majxiagCj which, 
perhaps, they may think more of now than they did formerly but 
"RLhea I first kaew the hlmd they thought nothing of it." 

*f la the> latter part of the fifiu clause it prohibits the separation, of 
families by sale, only when levied together ; is there or was there any 
and what law, to prevent theifi separation by. separate levies, or by vo- 
luntary sales.?!' 

I do npt recollejct ; what there may. now I can say nothing at 
all about.'* 
*' Was there at that time?'' 

" I do not recollect. The slave law is sufficient to answer that 
question. The slave laws of the day are all in print, and wilL state 
that*" 

" Does your Grace recollect whether any other day was given, to 
the slaves on the prqhibition.of Sunday markets. after eleven o'clock?" 

,"iNf>f I do noi recoZfeci, any other day being given, wMe I was 
tiiierQ, ti^an the Saturday and Sunday ; the markets, were prohibited 
only after a certain hour in the day." 

"/33ifi Saturday was . given while yQur Gra"r;e was. there, as well aa 
the San.te?'' 

"Yes." 

'f Was. that given in consequence of , the .prolubition of the Sunday 

maxketafter eleven o'clock ?" 

'* I do not exactly recollect whether it was at the time^" 

*f iCan yftur Grace> by reference to the Act, state how the law. stood 

upon that point previously to this passmg ?" 

~ I' <sycsaQt> imless i had the Negro code of that. day. to refer to. 
I have had nothing to do with these things for so long, and never ex- 
;5e€linig^jto..haye _jaay, thing more to say upon the. subject, I.<^^ nat bear 
thege thmg$ in mind"-— (Vide page 383.) 
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*» U yoaf Grice' awfc-e what iS' tile pcuaiiy for exeiiedkg a lb£-<J 
punik'hmsat ?" . ' 

*' I do- not recolUct wliat it is. There is one, I know." 

" Has your Grace ever heard an iastaace of such a peiaalty being, 
enforced?" 

" / do not recollect. I have heard instances of cruelty to Negroes, 
and punishmertt for it ; what it amounted to / do not recollect.'^ -' 
(Vide pkge 389.) 

I appeal to your Grace whether evidence more extraordinary 
than this, was ever given by a high civil functionary upon an ira- 
portant public question. Non mi ricordo! non mi iicordo ! 
Here is a ducal governor, who filled for twenty years t^at iM~ 
gortant office in a: colony containing nearly half a millibn' of 
British subjects, and whose especial duty it? was not only to ^ive' 
assent to every colonial statute, but to superintend- its execution^ 
who- declares, on oath, that he cannot recoZ/ecf nearly twenty of 
the most important subjects of legislation that could have comte 
wtider his review ! Wiib confesses that the protection of the 
slave— thfe' rSceptiori of his evidence— the power of purchasing 
liife frecdonl — ^the legaliz^itioii of Ki^ marriage— the corpoitd pu^ 
nishmdnt fo which he should be subjected, and other not inferior 
matters— iall may or may not have fonhed the subject of legisla- 
tion; for he cannot recollect even their discussion ! " He does not 
bear tliese things in mii d ! 1 ! What a man was this to be the 
governor in the largest slave colony in the possession of thei 
Crown ! My: groom would have been not less efficient* And 
does not this spe^k volumes to any reflecting Tiiind ? Can 
more be wanting to prove the helpless, miserable state to ' which 
the slave population is reduced, than such a government neces- 
sarily implies ? 

But it may be said (for I khow that it has beeii s^id already) 
that accuracy of recollection, as to statutoiy pr6visibhs> was not 
tb be expected. This I deny ; it is the paratabuixt duty of a 
colonial Governor of twenty years, aye, or of £Ve years standings 
to be as familiar with the slave law as \vith his catecKisisi : if 
aotj he grossly neglects his most important duty. 

But let us see whether His Gmce of Manchester" can bbaBjr a 
niore retentive memory in other matters, where he took person- 
ally an important part* In the year 1823, eight negroes were 
executed upon a charge of rebellion* Itwill be ia your recol- 
lection that this affair was taken up shortly afterwards by Bn 
Lushingtonj in the House of Commons, and a very waria debate 
ensued upon it; the ground of Parliamentary cotaplaint being 
that these men were convicted upon hearsay evidence, and' that 
the witeesses had be6n induced to come forward by'proiiSised of 
freedom and money. Mr. Wilmot Horton contmdicted th^'whble 
case, and more eijpecially the latter part of it, on the autllosit^ 
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of tlie Duke of Maachester. Such a contradiction of course cs- 
ti&ned the Kouse. Now I entreat your Grace to observe how 
the Duke acquits himself in a cross-examiuation upon tbese cir" 
cumstances. 

I will not interrupt my quotations by any remarks. 

" Does your Grace recollect the trial and execution of eight 
negro slaves, on the 19th of December, 1823, in the parish of St. 
Mary?" 

" i remember perfectly the trial and the execution of the slaves ; 
/ do not recollect the date." 

^'Will your Grace have the goodiicss to state the circumstances 
with regard to their trial and execution ?" 

"Tliey were tried by a regular slave court; there wis no martial 
law at the time they vere tried and condemne'"]. I do not know 
any thing particular attending their trial." 

:\ " Were not those slaves executed within four days after their con- 
Yjction?" 

" / should think they were ; but, in the case of a slave taken in re- 
bellion, the law of the island allows the magistrates to put the sen- 
tence into execution without referring to the Governor. In this case 
they did not do so, but they came over to me on the subject ; because 
the negroes had got an idea, and those men held that idea, that they 
would not be executed for rebellion. It was supposed at the time, 
that those three or four or five estates which were supposed to be im- 
plicated were only waiting for those slaves to be pardoned to rise ; 
and that was the reason the magistrates sent over to mc the trial and 
the sentence on those slaves, instead of immediately carrying it into 
execution ; that I recollect perfectly well." 

"They were tried within two days of their accusation, were they not?" 

*^ That I cannot say." 

<* For what offence were they taken up ? 

" For rebellion ; tliey were taken, I believe in arms, in rebellion." 

** Is your Grace certain that they were taken in arms ?" 

"I will not be certain about arms ; but they were taken in the act 
of rebellion certainly." 

" Being tried within two days of the accusation, and executed within 
four days, had your Grace leisure to sift the evidence that was adduced 
against them ?" 

Of course, I looked at till they brought me— the evidence ;uul 
the sentence." 

**Did your Grace take any especial pains to sift the evidenced' 
" I could sift nothing except the evidence they brought me on 
paper." 

'* You did not take any steps to sift it, or send for any witness for 
cross-examination?" 
Noy I didnot." 

'fWiSS the evidence that was taken upon that trial submitted to 
ifour Grace ?" 
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*' The eeutence vras al&o cubnutted to your Grace 1" 

'<Yes." ' 
Your Grace perused the evidence V 

** Yes, certainly I did. By the law of the island they nesd not 
have brought me the evidence on the trial ; they might have executed 
them on the spot, being taken in actual rebellion." 

" Was it not hearsay evidence only V 

" / really do not recollect now how it was." 

" The evidence was such that your Grace thought it right to carry 
the law into execution ?" * 

" Certainly ; and it was only brought to me in consequence of an 
idea that had got abroad." 

" Your Grace does not recollect whether the principal part of that 
evidence was or was not hearsay ?" 
No, I do Jiot at all" 

Does your Grace happen to know whether any witness for the 
prosecution was cross-examined V 

" No ; / do 7iot know that ; by whom could it have been?" 
te Were the accused defended by counsel ?" 
" No, certainly not." 

They might have been cross-examined by the court ?" 
" Certainly." 

They were charged with rebellion, conspiracy, and other crimes ; 
were not those the terms V 

" I do not know whether those were the terms, but that can easily 
be known." 

" Does your Grace remember whether or not there vm a promise 
of freedom held out to the witnesses for the prosecution V 

** I never heard thuw 'hpire was."— (Vide pp. 10, 11.) 

** Does your Grace recollect the correspondence with the colonial 
office at the time ? and did not your Grace hi reply to the colonial 
office, state that the report officially made to you in Jamaica of those 
trials had been scandalously ill made ?" 

" The report was made to me in consequence of it having been sup- 
posed by the slaves that they would not be executed, that I was 
ordered to pardon negroes for rebellion, and that they would not be 
executed, or could not be executed, and that the magistrates dare not 
execute them : that was the reason of those trials coming to me in- 
stead of the magistrates carrying the sentence into execution them- 
selves." 

" There was a report made of the trial V 

" Yes ; they brought the whole trial to me in consequence of that 
circumstance." 

" Does your Grace recollect upon what report it was you sanc- 
tioned the execution of those individuals ?" 

sanctioned the execution of the eight; the others referred to, 
<lown to Leeward, did not come to me ; they were ekecuted by the 
uwgistrates, I believe. With reference to the trial of the eight, I 
ihini ihe report was sent or brought up to me by Mr. Cox, the head 
an. . watc of St. Mary's, the custos of St. Mary's; itwas either broujght 
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C-r seut by Mm c-r .by gomo of tbe fr.-v-- '^s?bo were .sittiag.oa ihe 
trial." 

" Yoixr Grace does not recoliect wheiJar yo^i authodzed Afr, 
Vnir-of- Eorton to deny that msjiuvnbfiou and rooney \r^re promised 
as xewams for the evidence V* 

" I «et'ep heard of the one nor the ether.** 

'* Did youff Grace transmit to this country a report from the select 
committee of the House of Assembly in DeccKtber, 1824 ?" 

" Of course I reported it, because the Governor Bends the xvhole 
thing home every year at the close of the session ; I beg to ask to 
■^h!sX subject tliat coaijnittee is suppo^sed to have referred. 

The select committee appointed to consider of the propriety of 
giving suanumissioD to the .slaves who had given evidence upon the 
trial of the persons referred to ?" 

*' That may very likely have been after the trial had taken place, 
sa.8 a reward for those men having come forward and disclosed the 
rebeiiion." 

" Does your Grace recollect that the report of this select committee 
did or d, \ not contain a recommendation to reimburse the parish of 
St. Mary's, to tlie amount of £336, as a compensation to the paxish 
for the manumission of those slaves who received their manumission 
as a reward for the evidence they gave ?" 

^' I do not recollect the circumstance, but I suppose it was to pay 
the proprietors for the manumusixtn of those slaves v>ho had given 
evidence." — (Vide page 12.) 

" Your Grace was asked, * Whether you happen to recollect whether » 
any witness for the prosecution was cross-examined V You said, * No, 
i do not know that j by whom could it have been V You were asked, 

* Were the accused defended by counsel V — * No, certainly not.' 

♦ They might have been cross-examined by the court * CertJ^.inJy.'' 
Were tliey cross-examined by the court ?" 

" I dare say they were." 

Your Grace does not know whether they were or not ?" 
« No." 

" Have you any reason to suppose they were V 

*' l cannot answer that question, except by explaining as I have 
done before. The mgro triaU it is more in the way of a court- 
martial than a regular trial, 1 remember once a negro being ex- 
amined before the council, and he im'ght as well have been talking 
Hebrew ail the time for any thing I could get out of it ; it is a thin^ 
that must depend upon habit entirely." 

" Your Grace was asked, * Does your Grace recollect the corre- 
spondence with the colonial oflSce at that time ; and did not your 
Grace, in reply to the colonial ofB.ce, state that the report officially 
mede to you in Jamaica of those trials had been scandalausly ili- 
E^adel' to which jom Grace replied, * The report was vnade to m;? in 
consequence of it having been supposed by the slaves that they would 
jnot be executed— that I was ordered to pardon negroes for reliellion, 
pnd that the;^ would not be executed, or could not be executed, and 
iLd tbfi m^agiEtmt^ dare not execute them. That was the rea^r^ of 



those trials t\ •.:>'.•.•.;; to me^ instead of the aiagtstrates carrying the 
Sentence into execution themseh'cs.* Your Grace will ;:.:r-.-:!V'' that 
is not aa answer to the question, which j'elateii to your recoUection 
of correspond ersce with the coloriial ofSce at that time ?" 

" / do not recollect that } but it can be obtained from the colonial 
cfBce." 

" Was the S'eport of the tiM sent home to the coloaial ofBce V 

" 1 am pretty sure it was ; hut I should have doubts how fa^' I was 
authorized, supposing I could recollect it, to st&te ali this cdire- 
spondecce, without the leave of the colonial office." 

" A question was asked, * Does your Grace recollect upon i?hat 
report it \Ym you sanctioned the execution of those individuais V to 
which your (yrace replied. * i f anctioned the esecutbh of the eight. 
The others referred to, down Leeward, did not come to iiie ; they 
were executed by the tsagistraMs, I believe^ "Wiiih. reference fx> the 
trial of the eight, I think the report was sent or brought up to me by 
Mr. Cox, the head magistrate of St. Mary's, — the custos of SL Mary's, 
ft was either brought or sent by him, or by some of the msgistmtes 
"i?ho were sitting on the trial.' Who drew up the report t" 

** It was one of those magistrates, but i do not recollect their 
names ; either Mr. Cox or Mr. Hodgson, who were the chief magis^ 
trMes in that part of the island." 

" Your Grace was asked, * Yois do not recollect whether you totho- 
rized Mr. Wilmot Horton to deny that manumission and money were 
promised as rewards for the evidence?' to which .yoxir Grace replied. 
• 1 never heard of the one nor the other.* t)o you nieau that you did 
or did not authorise Mr. Wilmot Horton to deny that manumission 
and money were promised as rewards for the evidence ?" 

" / do 7iot recollect that circurhstance.'* 

'* Your Grace said, " That may very likely have been after the 
trial had taken place, as a reward tor those men having come fort^atd 
and disclosed the rebellion did your Grace actually enquire whether 
gych rewards had been offered before Joii ordered ihi esecatiori V 

" No, I certainly did not enquire ikdt," —{Vide page 387.) 

Nobody can fevid this 'withotit noticing howkr**r is the colordal 
^timate of negro life, but I purposely abstaiin at pre&ent &(m cofie^ 
ments on the evidence itself. I am now trying th6 Ihike'& cotJi- 
petency by bis owfi admissions of ignorance or defective ftiemory. 
Let the pttbiic judge whether Ms testiifiony is worth a tush ; or if 
his opimons, be tbey what they may, merit a second thotfght. I 
have not yet done with his Grace's competency, t will now jiut 
it to the fest of consistency. In 1826, an attack Was made hf 
gome white rufSans upon the dwelling-house of Mr. Ratcliff, this 
missionary. This too formed the subject of a PaTliameEtary 
debate, it having iamiediately followed a sBrmo&> \vhich ha,d^ieea 
preached the same morning in tiie pariah church by the Ret. Mr. 
Bridges, the Bishop's chaplais^, ct^ntaining inflammatory i^markd 
tipon the missionanes of tiie island. - 

Aftfer some previous questions to recall the subject to 
CSb^ide's reeoilectiiJiJ, he! is ask^, 
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" Were not fire-arms discharged into the house f 

understood," he replies, " tlmt there -vvere two or three pistol 
shots -there was no injury done. I heard aftenvards that it was g 
drunien outrage. We never got at tlie peopie who did it." 

't "Was not this aggression the act of the white compauy of the 
raiiitiar 

" Certainly not the act of the white company of the militia." 
(Vide p. 9.) - ' 

Yet within a few lines farther- in answer to the question. 
Were the persons who made that attack ever discovered V* He 
says. 

No, I do not think they were, they were not discovered while I 
was there. If I recollect rightly, it was only with a pistol. It was a 
troop' of white cavalry I believe who had been out that day, and I 
heard that a horse pistol was found in the night, or the next morniog 
— but the people wer6 not known who did it." (Ibid.) 

Without denying that there is a clumsy ambiguity in the 
^Tammatical construction of the last answer, it is obvious that 
jQere is great confusion, arising from an anxiety to acquit the 
white company of the charge, and yet account for the discoveiy 
of their horse pistol : according to the obvious meaning of the 
question and the answer, (what his real meaning may be I v.ill 
not pretend to say) he first unequivocally denies, and th'in 
reluctantly admits, the aggressors to have been the white com- 
pany of cavalry, or militia (it is the same corps). Again, in the 
same place the question h put, " Was every attempt made to 
discover the persons who had so acted V to which he replies, 
** There certmnly was" But w^hen we arrive at ins re-examina- 
tion, six weeks afterwards, the important question being put to 
him, " Was there any search made for the pistol V* he replies, 

I do not recollect." And, when pressed to state "the nature of 
the attempts that were made to discover so iSagrant a breach of 
thie peace," he once more takes refuge in his ^fective memory, 
and replies, " I do not recollect.'* (Vide p. 385.) Won mi 
ricordo again ! 

Yet again; at the commencement of his examination, the ques- 
tion is put to him, "Are the negroes possessed of ai^ other 
property, and of what nature, and to what extent ?" he replies, 
** They may have money and stock ; there is the furniture of 
their nouses ; they have pigs :" and, a few lines below, he adds, 
^f lliey certainly feel secure in the enjoyment of any property 
thev possess." (Vide pr 4.) 

"^et at page 386, in answer to another question, <2s/fcef? ^owe 
■weeks ufierwardSf he. admits, "That, though they possess pro- 
/^ftYf i^if could not possess it bi/ law,*' 

What name will your Grace give to such swearing ? Had not the 
cssaminatioiai been resumed, it would have appeared by the first 
statement, given as it was without qualification, that the slave 
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■eiijoyed a legal propertj. Yet aftenvards, by cross-^xsiiiiiiatioiii, 
tbe miportant fact is elicited, that he mesns ao more than a mr- 
missive possession ! — It is in vaiii to quibble and explain. We 
ail know full well;, and no one better than your Grace, what is a 
plain answer to a plain question. Is your Grace of opinion that 
such answer was given ? 

I have taken more trouble with the Duke of Manchester than 
his evidence is worth, even had it come recommended by the 
opposite qualities of experience, disinterestedness, and sober 
caution. In fact, it amounts to nothing. So far as va^e 
opinions and broad assertion go, he has little scruple certamly 
in stating what is most favourable to the colonial views; btit, 
as we have seen, he affects no knowledge of the sl&vies* legal 
position in any one particular ; and, though the Committee may 
choose to blink the question, the British public will not l>e 
carried away from the true enquiry, " What is the slave's situa- 
tion in point of law ?" Not, how mr may that law chance to be 
modified or relaxed, by the humanity of this or the other n' BSlter. 
I have a right, however, to avail myself of any evidence fining 
from a hostile witness, even while I dispute his credibility ; am 
there are one or two points conceded by the Duke, to wmch I 
would particularly entreat your Grace's attention. 

It is not possible for any one at all acquainted with colonial 
matters, to need a special irtroduction to the Rev. Mr. Bridge, 
of Jamaica. He enjoys an enviable celebrity for cruelly fio^mg 
his female slave. 

At page 388, his Grace is asked whether "he had not asi inti-' 
mate acquaintance to a certain degree, with this man?" ** Yes," 
he replies, " he is a person with whom any one would be glad to 
be acquainted, as a gentleman and a man of learning." 

"Did your Grace ever hear of a case of cruelty committed by 
Mr. Bridges?" 

" I have heard of that case since I came home ; / never heard of 
my while I was there." 

" During your Grace's residence, Mr. Bridges was entitled in every 
way to the good opinioa of your Grace by his conduct?** 

" I do not know any thing to the contmy." 

And, in page 389, the Duke is asked, 

"Did you ever hear of a slave being beaten to make him work 
hard?" 

" Of course the drivevs have the use of the whip. I beiieve, from 
what I have always heard, from thb situatwn I was t», they would 
take good care I should never see any thing that was wrong" I ! I 

These few answers are invaluable. Consider for a moment 
their import. For some years past England has nmg from one 
v«snd to the other with the tale of Mr. Bridges and his slave. It 
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hBs beea tlis gtibjeet of official coj^espoj^dence at tb« cc'icriisi 
office j it has been foriaally mentiosjed ia the House of Com* 
mons ; but jet, the book, of slav^eiy is., to use the words of Bfr. 
T&y^OTjSO hermetically "sealed," that the nobie D«k« who go* 
T-emed Jamaica for twenty years knew not the character of 
this domestic tyrant, and regards him as " a gentieman of 
whcee acquaintance he is pK'.ua"" — as " a clergyman iwiorthy his 
respect l** Does the witness hers speak th^ truth? I believe 
he does; for the other answer whidi I have quoted, helps to 
solve the mYstery, " Thetf would take care he should never see 
any tkifig that was wrong}' Does not your Grace then feel ia- 
dignaat, at the unwortliy artifice of tbose who would thrust hiui 
upon your notice as an important uifctiess, witli all the imposing 
ijmuence of his mi^y and official character? 

But does he percJiance speak falsely, when he disclaims all 
knowledge of Mr. Bridges' delinquencies ? Then, let me ask, on 
the otlier hand, what must be tlie nature of that slavery, and tibat 
colonial atmosphere in which it exists, when a governor of the 
highest noble rank, plumes himself upon his intimacy with a cleri- 
C5s5 mffian, that assaults with his own hand his female domestic, 
8Jid afterwards has her cruelly scourged for a irifiing accident? 

Another point, which I must not omit to urge, is the distinct 
a,6imssbn here made of the system of slave-driving with the 
^lupj and in the following page, 390, referring to the whip 
itself, bis Grace obsetircs, " You may see hundreds withoUi 
knomng what they are." Bear this in your recollection here* 
afi;€sv and compare it with the statements made by others on the 
side. 

Another of those miscellaneous matters which incidentally 
escape the Duke, is well deserving notice. In reference to the 
trial of the eight slaves whom the Duke ordered for execution, 
he seems to have been cross-examined with a view of ascertain- 
ing how far he had done them justice. This examination is al- 
ready given above, at page 20. I find at page 387, that this 
topic is resumed; and a member of the Committee enquires 
Whether, in p(»nt of fact, the witnesses for the prosecution were 
cross-examined by the court The answer is, " I dare say they 
were.*' 

** yo«» Grace does not know whether they were or not V* 
«No." 

** Have you any reason to suppose they , were ?" 

c&iuvot answer that question except by explaining as i have 
donis bef(Kre. The mgta iried is mare in the way of a court-'martial 
than a regular trial." 

ia^ Boi thb wfaok incideM pregmnt with infbrmatioQ ai$ to the 
ftetual situsttioa of the sakerable slaves 1 Here the governor^ 
-mAiom ft (ml»9equ«ni witness m considem the »atu?ssl pPD4ecf<^ of 
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jbe €l,asip; m io -supep&ede tbe.jiecessity .of .othe? ;patecJio]5i (^ide 
p,<,3Q^), jaotpnly ^idmits that the trial, x«i which be ^tmiiy 
ported home, made so little impression m his mind a? to xejisiisr 
fe^ incgipabjkj jQf .stating any of its aiost iippartant particulars, 
hut i&ndB an ^ipoi,ogy for himself in the acknowledged irm^- 
lli.J3ty mppi^ character of all negrp msls J Wmk is this 
h}jjt fidn?^is5jon4iat; during his long adminiBtraSion, the glares . 
w^e so eyqluded from the pale of lair, thM they Uved rather 
jjnder ijaarti^ discipline than civil protection ? is not tJiift 
j^e gist of thp complaint made hy the whole abolition party 1 

with mf& more quotation his eieidencCj 1 shs^l dismiss 
ihe I>*k,e pf :Ii(Iaachester. At page 6, 1 fmd ihe following qnes^- 

" From the fertility of the scii in Jamaica^ and the faQiiity with 
irhich the OFdinary meaos of support way bp procured by the slave, 
;«puld he, if jqiow emancipated, have any motive Jfor industrious occu- 
pation f ' 

^ "If he had land, and a very small quantity Is requisite if it is 
fert'de, certainly be would supply himself with every thinjg he wants; 
and witb very little labour ; because I should suppose thirty days* 
jiabo'ir in a year would cultivate ground quite pufiRclent for (^e sup- 
port of any negro.'' 

Hiis admission of the paucity jof the negro's wants, and the 
facility vrititi which he can supply them, is made by many of the 
witnesses, especially by Mr. Shand ; a planter of thirty-two 
years' experience, wtio states that the negro can ^^PP^y hunself 
lor a yeaTj by the labour of a single day. O'^de p. z07.) And 
such admissions are valuable ; for they give a specific answer i» 
i^e absurd position^ that the negro, if emancipated, will starve. 

?o sum up th? whole; the Duke, the ^rst colonial withessm 
ev jiy sense, proves himself to be ignomnt, incantious, and in- 
consistent; and avows entire ignorance of the legal character <)f 
slavery. But yet he reluctantly admits the privacy of colomai 
oppression,^— the habitual use of the whip,— the absence of a legaj 
n^t to property,— the irregularity and mifeimess of slave trials^, 
-rrand, lastly, the ability of the emancipated slave to mmr*''4 
himself by very moderate exertion. 

This is the sum of his Grace's testimony; and I presume, by 
this time, the West Indian Committee have congratulated them- 
sejves upon their sagacity in producing him 1 For myseM^ at 
least in this instance, 1 feel ^teM for their candour. 

MR. HiNCHCLIFFE 

l^peajr? to have been about seventeen yeara in Jamaica, practis- 
ijig at the bar there, and acting for fourteen year^ as Judge of 
th^ ITice-Admiralty Couft. 
It might have been supposed tha^ such a ma» would have de<i 
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rived from profe££iomil experience, s better opportuiiily &f 
fonrdng himself, at least as to tbe Ic^al condition of tbe glaves, 
tliaii ariv- one not falling v»itb.in Sir. laylor'g dcsciiptiou. 

But ivlr. Hincbclilie seenis to bare been overpowered^ vdnh 
uDder examinatio-.-!, by trae professional scrupulosity. 

On the question of interest, lie appears no fartlier open to sus- 
picion, than all official men ^bo are paid out of the colonial 
purse, and have long resided in the colony, necessarily are. He 
disclaiinG all personal int.crcst, ibough be admits that Ms rela- 
tions have colonial property. He is not pressed to say whether 
this property is entailed upon himself, or what expectations he 
has of gliarin^ it hereafter. I h-ve too often found the exami- 
nations defective upon this point, though it is obviously one that 
should have been uniformly pressed. 

To the chai^ of ignorance, however, this vntness unblushingly 
pleads guilty, lu almost every answer. There is not a man in 
the v,"hole list who equally betrays himself on this head. Not 
lesp than eighteen times within the first five pa^es, this experi- 
enced lawj'^er, and profound judge, protects himself from the 
possibility of error, by such qualifications of his answers as 

I know nothing but from general observation j" " I think 
" I rather tiiink " Tf I may venture to speak from hearsay 

As far as I can recollect;" " As far as notorious belief goc. 
and so forth. When he gets a little further, he appears yet more 
seriouslv distressed, and indulges in absolute enigma. Of some 
of his delectable nonsense I will give a specimen. A question 
is asked at page 323, whether masters might not be induced by 
circumstances to claim some compensation from the slave, for 
t!ie liberty that is at present allowed him of depasturing his cat- 
tle on his master'., land? Let any body read the following an- 
swer, and make what he can of it It is very difficult to 

foresee every consequence likely to result from such a change, 
" in the relations between master and slave, as that law may 
" open to the contemplation of the question, with a view to every 
" possible conclusion (! ! 1) If, for example, the property of the 
" slave in stock was to increase, in a maimer beyond what he 
" could sustain by the allowance of land made to him for his 
" f-wn subsistence, he would be very burdensome upon his 
, " master's property;" [pro-di-gi-om!'] "and it could not be other- 
" wise than reasonable, in process of time, that he should make 
" some bargain v/ith liis master for the employment of so much of 
" his master's land more tlian was necessary for his own subsist- 
*' ence. That is the only way in which I can anewer the question." 

This is pretty well. What lawyer in Westminster Hall would 
not covet such proftmdity 1 And yet I think that the learned Mr. 
Hinchciifie outdoes himself in the replies that follow at p. 324. 

" .According to the present state of the law in Jamaica, is there not 
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B prorico tbst clr,rct r.lio!.! not lirrn out tbcir hcrne^ Uock without pa- - 
mission of tbcir mr.^tere 

I ratber think tbere n ; but the conEoIidatcd elsTe law would 
aaSTCT that much better than I can from rocmory ; it is natur-al th: - 
fboaldbe; — there rriuet l-c ako arhing out of the prescrd order of 
tkir.gs, because of cotirsc, 'icheii the slave had not a legal right to hi$ 
'^■.o'.-cri g, there covld be no object in rest i r.^y.rr.g the d.av.c fwnx mak- 
ing an improper v.se of that liberty : for the vvuier coxdd restrain ii', 
it arises on a late pai^sed si7icc I left the island." 
Omitting an uaimjjortant question. 

" Now tiiat stock is considered the legal property of the slave, 
raigbt not such disp\ite lead to litigation before a court 1" 

" I have already said I cannot immediately contemplate how such 
dispute could be made exactly the subject of litigation." 

Will you refer to the Slave Act passed in February 1831, par- 
ticularly to the words of the 14th clause, and state whether you con- 
ceive that the property of the slave is sufficiently described by law, to 
give him. any legal right to the possession of any property at all ? The 
words are, * Vtliercas by usage of this island the slaves have always 
been permitted to possess personal property ; and it io expedient that 
stich laudable custom should be established by law : Be it therefore 
enacted by the authority aforesaid, that if any owner, possessor, or 
any otiier free person whatsoever, shall wilfully and unlawfully take 
may from any slave or slaves,, or in any way deprive or cause any 
slave or slaves to be deprived of any species of personal property by 
him, her, or them lawfully possessed, such person or persons shall for- 
feit and pay to such slaves the value of such property so taken away 
as aforesaid.' Do you conceive that that does not impose the neces- 
sity upon the slave, before he can lay claim to the property, to show 
that he is lawfully possessing it ?" 

** I believe I have answered this in subsiance in my former cxami- 
tiation ; [where?] I can be supposed to give ray opinion only. The way 
in which I should construe those words is with reference to the circum- 
stance of there being certain property of certain descriptions whick 
slaves are prohibited from possessing. Your Lordships will perhaps 
recollect you very kindly checked me, in consequence of my making 
use of an expression, not a very correct one, when I said, * Property 
that the slave had a right to.' You said you do not mean that exactly; 
you said something that appears to imply contradiction ; and I was 
grateful for the kinduess of the noble Lord in calling my attention to 
it. The distinction is this ; there are certain descriptions of property 
which the slave is prohibited from possessing ; horses, for example, 
arms, and ammunition ; and if I may venture to state my opinion of 
the law, in construing the law with regard to what I know of tlie prac- 
tice of the law existing, I should say, the words ' lawfully possessed* 
mean to refer to the property the slave was not previously prevented 
possessing." 

Yovx Grace v?ill naturally ask yourself, as i have done, what 
property the slave could possess previous^ to this law, if this law 
mas the first that gave him any right of possession at all ? or 5^ 
vihailav) he was subjected to prohibition of possession^ when 



tliere c;ci:'n;d' m Iqv<: to enuMe llim'tb- povii-f.s aiiy ? Lut 
to proceed "mth this learned mystification; 

*"Bb y^)u not consider, tliat to persons framiug' tliis law vvitli a view 
to'securifig" to- the slaves' fegai'possessibn c? tlieir property, it \v'ouili' 
more hare Been a mutter of course to describe- the piroperty that they 
CDuId-so legally possess P 

" With great deference, f think not, for tlit sfatuie Sook' alhad^ 
points out the property thev (ire j^ohihiiect Jrwn possessing ; aaa 
every thing not prohibited, is permitted, rconiieive.*' 

" Do not you conceive that the wording of this ciailse W6nl<i affdrd 
an opportunity for dispute as to the Ifegality of any possession had by 
the slave?" 

" I think I have; substkatially auswered that in my reply to' thd two 
preceding queries ;' in fact-, I have no diffi'culty'f asr ct Jamaiba' Ikiv- 
yer-f. in understanding that la^f as' expressibg, iif the most laconic 
manner, the right of a siave to a legal protection for every description' 
of property w&ch is^ not prohibited by positive law." 

"Db' you conceive that' other words miglit- not have giveu ldm a 
more secnte possession-of that property?" 

**' Witii-great respeetj rrea% think lioti IBe ntOre you' atlempf 
to malse acts of parliament advantageous by' enumerating every* thing* 
Iftwfultobedone^tHe moredifEcult itis tohi^^'thething interided'."p!1J 
Do' not tlie'words * lawfully possessed' impose upon the slave the? 
necessity of proving that the property was *posses8ediawftilIy,' before 
Be' can establish his claim to redress, in case of that property being in* 
terfered with ?" 

" I cottceivo that noman can bring an action for injury done to Kiff 
property without in some way showing that it is his property that has 
been injured. I cannot think, as far as my judgment goes, that it 
would lie a sound construction of that law to require from a^lave any* 
further' evidence of his property, than would be required from a' free 
person of his property^ if he brought an action for injury done to it^ 
ss^far as the sound construction of that law goes." 

**'Supposing thatneeessity to exist, how could' the slave shoivhrs^ 
legal right to that property, he hirai-elf being, the property of another 

**'Jp the law recognises that the slaye mayrhave property of liis 
own, independently of the right of another to his jje^-sow, whichf itf 
e0ect IS" Ats 7afioari~if the law describes that, of course the slave wilt- 
hmf a right to iiisist upon, the law in hisfavour. Under the Rbman 
l4w the sW'ja had" wisat was called a peculium ; so property wail 
Wactieally allowed to him before any positive law was made in their 
miir<iiir in our colonies ; and I-conceiye substantially this dbes no laorer 
tJian adopt die Roman law in their favour." 

** Have the kindness to refer to the Act, and to point out that part 
ijt it "wMch recognises such property in the slave.'* 

" I never saw this Act before the present time." 

" You-have said, if it is recognised ; is it specifically recognised ?" 
l ean only speak to rny beliefi I fancy that it is understood' ge-^ 
jwsj'ci/y that it is recognised ; and,if I may venture to answer firoafi aS" 
mnckof; this law asyour Lordships huve givea me to-rea^ I<cccnliii63P 



tl?at 8kvip.tg3i" recoguitiQiii o£ it; feuti.hexs m Iinocrl:'!--c of tlis rest 
of the laWj for I never s.ai'sr it.ia my life before." 
" Will you i'sfce to tlie 6,i:s5i,aen.tence oi tkst.clmm.&^&mV-' 

The same is again- readv. 

" It is said tliat it is expedient that such laudable custom, sHould' 
be established by law ; I conceive this is the iegislatiVe reco^itibn of 
the right of the slave to personal property. "—(Vide p. 328^\ 

f woald* dei^ the -combioed learning of all the courts of few 
and'^ equity in the- kingdom, (hofc even excepting the H'ous& of 
Peers, may it, please your Grace) to make any tmhg out of thii? 
labyiinth of legal confusion. "ViTioe.ver pressed, the esaminH^tion 
has done it well ; ,l)ut, as for the poor witness, his wits must .have 
been WQol-gathering ! 

First, " the slave had not a Tegal right to his proj^erty," !• 

Then, he hag. a legal right, but his disputes? cannol d© '^con- 
templated as the subject of litigation" ! ! 

Then, a " prohibition tpjjossess" ^ives "a lawful^ppssessioa" ! i ! 
but, inasmuch. a;S even, the-" prohibition to possess" is somewhat 
difficult to find, !! suppose,, ih- a* statute-book under wliich the 
^lave could possess iiot]iing,*we are: precipitated into an abyss of 
legal science,- whicht would be alarming, to any but " a Jamaica 
lawyer/' as the witness calls him ?lf • we are informed that 
the perplexing clause in the Slave Act of 183.1 is intended to 
express, in the raost laconic manner, tMriglit of a slave to a 

legal protection for every description of property which is not 
"prohibited by positive law " ! i ! And after this, Mr. HineKciifie 
has no dificulity! What can the man be driving at.? How- 
ever, I mi : not digress too far, in my eagerness to show Ms 
depth of L«rning. It would indeed offend the man's own sno=^ 
idesty ;, and yet f cannot refrain, from one. more quotation. At 
page 323, arethefollow-ing questions and* JWiswers: — 

■ " Is it possible for a magistrate at; any time to sit in judgmeafcover 
his own slave ?" " 
" / carmot take upori myself to say i at this distance p^ H^nef 
^hetlier the owner ii> disqualified. hy.express law ; I d^ iiot thiah tkat 
he is; but, generally speaking, the owner of-the: slave is. eiiAer ffo 
|jrosec«<Qr Sf/ore the :othe^magistrat.es> in which. case of course he 
wnuld notsit as judge, .or the law requires a notice to, b® given to .the 
proprietor of any slave who is brought to trial by any other- pcrs(mi 
aod: he is then in * Afi situation, of the protector and defendsr- of the 
slaves; so that neither way, practically, can L suppose it possible Hvat 
the proprietor should ever sit as a m^istrate in. judgment , upon? his 
£a?nslave." 

' " ^"I ' . '' I I I'll I ' l . 1 1 I. . III '.!" I l iii U II .1 I I I - , . •• ln» 

* There shdl be no mala fides on w?/, part. The colonial act of 
the 14th Dec. 16019, imposes a. penalty on owreer (not, on. the 
slave himself ),who allows his slave to ft^ep, not possess, a horse. , 
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Mr. Einchcliffft omits tlie possible conimgmey of tlie' owsier^^ 
berag tho party accused ! But io proceed. 

** AxQ you perfec?ly satisfied that no csuje <;an occur, according to 
Saw or practice, in Jamaica, v/here a master may sit in judgment upon 
Im mm. sleive V* 

" I do not know how io answer that question, as io the possihiUty 
mpcint of law ; practically , I should ihink it a case that could not 
occur, as far jss my judgment goes." 

** In a question between a man and his own property, ib it not con- 
aiatent viixb. the weakness of human nature that his mind may have a 
great bias }Vt his own favour V 

" If the master ia the accuser, of course I conceive there must be a 
Mas in his mind that he is making a just accusation." 

** Although the slaves were not allowed to hold property by law 
durmg your time in Jamaica, were they allowed to do so by practice 1" 

" Ceriainhj:' 

Did you ever know roasters and slaves to litigate such property 
before any of the courts ?" 

** Never. I do not think it would be possible," 

Now, 1 entreat yo«r Grace to notice the exquisite modesty 
with wMcb a colonial judge of fourteen years' standing, avows 
liismelf, ia hm answer to the first of these questions, unable 
to say ■whether **an owner is disqualified by express law for 
sitting in judgment on his slave." With what true colonial 
tact he shows the impossibility of the case occurring ! — how 
«^3M<5rous2y, in the third of these answers, he evades the per- 
plexing question to which he is replying ! — and how reluctantly, 
at last, he admits the impoasibihty of the slave defending by 
law, that permissive poss'^ssion of things, which, in common 
with all his party, the witness would set up as a right of property 
more sacred than law itself! ! ! IMor must I omit to notice how in- 
geaiousiy the crcss->examination, v/Iien beginning to fee embar- 
i'assing, is turned aside at the conclusion of tho extract ! 

• Suifeiy it is isi|3ossible that your Grace can remain blind to ths 
paltry cunning ot colonial advocates ! 

But . I am bound to he more specific in showing the witness's 
ignorance. Let us take, then, the fifth question from the com- 
mencement of Ms examination, 

**Have the goodness to state to the Committee what, in your 
opimoB, \vas ilie situation of the slave population when you left the 
islaad?'' ■ 

. *' J can know nothing/' says the witness, " hit from general oh ser- 

And agaia, ia the sspae page, 
. " Had yoii, ia the course of those visits," alluding to visits in dif- 
ferent paxts of the island, " opportunity also of seeing, and observing 
o», the treatment arid habits of the slaves 

1 slioiild say so, certainly, as far as any general observation mil 

ft* ■ ■ 
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" What v/as the gencrai treatment of the. slaves^ bo far you had 
an oppor to oity of observing ?" 

" I heliQVc it wus good and kind, as far as I hnvR nnn h,mivhdge 
of ii.—rl have no reason to think the contrary." 

Nor is the witness a whit more at home m Blatters of detaiL 
He is asked, at page 16, 

" In what year were the curates appoiated in Jamaica?" 
I really cannot recollect. 

Again: 

^* If there was a curate^ did he reaide in the capital town of the 
parish?'* 

I think there could have been no curate any where, exceptin<> 
iCmf^jiton, and St. Andrew's, close adjoining, I ha,ve a confused idea 
^hat there may have been a curate at Kingston, to assist where there- 
was so much to do." 

And at page 246^, where he is requested to state in detaJI the 
comparative state of the agricultural labourer in England and 
the slave, he at once confirms the opinion of Mr. Taylor, and 
answers, That it is impossible that amr person who has not 
been actually engaged as an overseer in Jamaica, aiwl a former 
an England, can pretend to give the minute answer which is 
required," 

But in other places he is yet more explicit in his admission of 
ignorance. — ^At page 247 he is asked, whether he knows the 
exact amount of the allowance of food made to the slave in case 
of drought. He replies, " J cannot charge my memory with the 
exact allowance made under those circumstances," 

A little lower down, 

" Can you state the quantity of clothing allowed to each slave ?" 
*^ in detail I cannot,^' 

. Shortly aftei'wardsj 

Would aot a complaint made by a sieve, and appearing to be 
iUnfounded, subject him to corporal punishment?" 

He refers the examiner to the slave law^, and adds^ 
" I cannot state at this moment liow the magistrate ivould £ee| 
tiimself called upon to act under those circumstances." 

After such repeated disclaim.er8 of knowledge, and experienee^r 
•as I have quoted^ can it be pretended that this is a witneas; 
entitled to any respect? 

It is not to be supposed that a man wlio oiiswers nothing 
•mthoat a doubt, wouM conraiit himself materially m respect of 
mnmtenct^ : yet even here the witness is far from impreg),iaMe» 
At page 14, he is interrogated upon Ms ©pinions -as to tJie 
sS'.fFect of emancipation upon the slave popiilation„ and thea' ror- 
dination to labour when free. 

He answers^ 

B 



" I bavs. no BOtioii of any negro le.bouring beyond what is liccesisry 
for iits owu immediate support : he vQuy perhaps make hh vife und 
liis cluldreri labour, as long as he can keep iheni in order, if ho has 
tliom ; and a very smsU portion of labour would be fjuflicient, I ehould 
tlunk, to supply Ijis wants in any part o? the islaad, where provisions 
are easilj gi*own. I presume he would naturally very soon relapse 
into barbarism. / state that frovi my knowledge of the character,'* 

If your Grace will turn to page 331, you will perceive that the 
same witness makes the foUowng answer : 

^* I Jmvs had no opparttinity of Judging of the free negro, except 
in a few individual cases ; for the proportion of free negroes to the 
slaves is such as would be likely to afford to any individual only a 
few cases to exercise his judgment." 

Is your Grace of opinion that these answers are, bond Jide, 
consiBtent ? 

But you shall have another specimen. 

On Mb first day's examination, the following questions and 
answers appear:-™ 

** Are the dissenting ministers generally men of colour or whites ?" 

*' When I was in the island, / do not recollect any men of colour 
but blacks?" 

'* Were tliey free negroes V 

" Of course, but I ain not aware of the fact ; I cnly speak of those 
I may happen to have seen." 

Now let us turn to page 334, where this subject is revived. 
" Bid you ever hear a black preacher V 
" I neve*' went to their preaching." 

" You cannot of your own knowledge state that a black persoiv has 
preached at any time t" 

" Not oftny own knowledge, any further than I think I have^V%rd 
this Lile say he had preached ; but I cannot be quite sure of^ihat ; 
but the diiKerenoe is one between positive knoivledge and mere belief 

" You cannot be certain of knowledge ?" 

Can your Grace assist me to reconcile these conflicting state- 
ments? I will take yet another int^tance. 

"X3o you happen to know whether plantation negroes were in the 
habit of bequeathing their property, and whether those bequesls were 
held sacred by custom, though not by law ?" 

If I am to speak to belief I should say certainly. I have heard 
them talk of the negro grounds, their assigning them to their family, 
and 80 forth, as if they had apositiverightof property in them." — (p.l7.) 

Compare thia answer with the following, at page 338. 
" You have stated that property may be bequeathed by a slave ; 
did you over see the will of a slave V* 
" Alt:, not that I know of.* 

® The reader will be puzzled to understand this. I can only say 
that the extracts are faithfully made, even to the punctuation. 



j.fxf. xi.tnciici'jfc- 
jNoris tIiecoui-:Liiji:tioi>L:\: of Kiiiv-livli^Tl: iess i;c:,.T\!....'b'o 

The foilowing questions mil explain themselves : 

'•'in your former evidence you, perhaps witliout intention, have 
brought a very heavy charge against the Baptist missionaries ; you 
have said that the Moravians were considGrsd the most acceptable miS" 
Bioaaries. You were asked, * What do you mean by the "most ac- 
ceptable?' To v;hich you answered, *! mean that, as far as my 
iiitormation goes (for I am stili speaking only by the impression in the 
country) the character of the Moravian mikionaries was not such as 
die character of several of the Baptist missionaries ; and that many 
people thought the Moravian missionaries might do good, and did 
good ; that i*? what I meant to say.' Now a heavy charge being con- 
*'eyed against the Baptist missiouaries by the import of tliat expression, 
you have this morning admitted that you know only one Baptist mis- 
■sioEary, and that hfe was a respectable man ?" 

" I nave already mentioned another." 

" Did you know that other to be a Baptist missionary ?" 
I believe so ; but / do not know particularly he was & Baptist 
missionary : h»i was a missioBary simply." 

" You have not stated any offence cf which that man was guilty ?" 

" i have not stated that he had been gTiiity of any offence, to my 
knowledge. I did not mean to do otherwise than to give an answer 
to the question put to me, that, as far as I had understood, the 
Moravian missionaries were better thought of than the Baptist mis- 
sionaries. I did not make any imputation against any individual. I 
may be under a mistake as to that, for aught I know ; I do not say 
that I know \s hether he was Moravian or Baptist." 

" Are you aware of any heavy imputation which is cast upon the 
Baptist missionaries ?" 

** No further thaii as they are connected v.'ith the pei-sons that have 
just now been distinguished as preachers. / merely conveyed a charge 
against their character ; and if the Baptist missionaries are connected 
with them, it may extend to them, but not by any knowledge of mine.', 
—(Vide p. 336.) 

**He " ?Here/j^ conveyed a charge against tlieir character' / 
Does your Grace need any ftirther satisfaction? I think for a 
man, being a barrister and a judge, and obviously erring on the 
side of caution, the carelessness of his svs^earing is a Uttle re-: 
markable ; but in fact, like His Grrace the Duke of Manchester, 
the man's evidence even in favour of his party views, when sifted^ 
amounts to nothing. 

The West Indians have here again done their cause more 
hanim, by producing a Avitness so easily "shown up," than his 
evidence would benefit them, even were it true. They reckon 
bndlyin these matters. But, in this case, as in the last, seme Uttle 
circumstances accidentally escape, of which an opponent is fairly 
aatitled to nvail himself. At page 15, Mr. Kinchcliffe is a^ed ' 
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" Was mssriage commoi*, among plantation negroes V 

^* I never heard of it " • 

Again^ at page 17, 

*f Could aay considerable number of plantation negroes, at that 
thpe. (alluding to the time of his residence), avail themselves, with 
coiiyemence, of the means of religious instni^c^^ 
4^8 far as ray opinion goes, cerfffm/?^ 

" During the time of yo\iC residence, had ihe slaves any legal right 
ta tKe possession of property V 
ImMexQ certainty 7iot.'\ 

Audi to turn to another subject, on . wliich tl}e witne^f; must 
hme been well-mformed, — ^tbe constitution of the courts,~we 
find at page 19, 

"Is there no gentlemnn learned in the law to preside :n the magis- 
trates' court?" 

" There are no lawyers in any court except the Supreme Court ; 
and there only one, the chief justice ; and that of late years only. 
All the other persons appointed are the magistrates who hold that par- 
ticular office. 

And, a little lower down, 

*^ Is there not always a legal assistant to their decisions in all the 
courtst" 

" With respect to the practical administration of criminal justice 
in Jamaica, the attoi;:Qy-general, though he is the public prosecutor, 
is to all intents and purposes the assistant to the judges." 

And, passisg over a question or two, 
** Is there no judge, who is a legal man, that goes the circuit ?' ■ 
No,unless the judge should have happened to have been a lawyer." 

Ko wonder that their statutes should have been too laconic," 
except for a " Jamaica lawyer." But, what can be thought of 
the system of criminal jurisprudence here described, when a poor 
slave is the party accused? ' F 

There is another inadvertent admission, which is import^r|t to 
note, because it refers to a fact which some have had the au- 
acity broadly to deny; but what vdll not a West Indian wit- 
ness deny, if it suits his pleasure, when we fin,d a gallant officer, 
in another part of the evidence, carelessly swearing that in 
Jamaica the sun does not shine in broad day ! ! (Vide p. 116.) 

" How do you reconcile the acquisition of property by the slaves, 
with your opinion that they are indolent and improvi.^ -^nt ?" 

Tkese persons are slaves ; the industry of ti e persons is 
TKEBEPORE to a Certain degree compulsory ^mA their oits of indus- 
try arte ^epf 6?/ co?np«/seon" / // 

With another quotation, that supplies an opinion which is valu- 
able in the mouth of a colonist, I resign Mr. Hinchcliffe to a 
drum-head court-martial, of which I pray that your Grace may 
be the president. 
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At page 332, in reply to a questioii " wHetherilie expectation 
of freedom v/ould render tlie slave iuore restless fiigitatedj, 
than the despair of obtaining it, uniess at a reiaote p&iidd ?" the 
witness, favouring us as iisual with a long rigmurole of absurdity 
when thci answer to a plain question is inconvenient; lets it es" 
cape hiin, as if unconsciousiy. " I believe, from mostmaat»8, 
if they comider ihtir owii interests, that freedom mij^M fee ob- 
tained'.- . 

Then, to sum up the evidence of this man, as i did that of 
the Duke of Manchester; it appears that, during his time, mar- 
riage was unheard of ; religious instruction almostampi-actica- 
ble; slave property unprotected bylaw; the tribunals unassisted 
by legal knowledge ; labour obtained by compulsion ; and, as 
the result of all, that emancipation would have been more bene- 
ficial to the master, than to prolong the state of slavery II 

Such are the admissions extorted from a colonial witness in 
fevour of Anti-Slavery principles ! while, on the other hand, he 
confesses himself ignorant to the last degree of the very facts -he 
was called to establish ; though he proves himself s6 eager to 
promote the objects of his party, that even professional caution 
cannot guard him from frequent inconsistency. 

I T>ow turn to 

MR. BAILME. 

Mr. Baiilie seems to be a vatness on whom great reliance is 
placed. His examination occupies no less than 122 pages ; ai;d 
it must be confessed that he swears up to the mark most gal- 
lantly. Indeed there is something amusing about the uncom- 
promising straight-forwardness, with which this most useM wit- 
ness goes directly to th6 point. There is no evasion^ — no flinch- 
ihg— no argumentative explanations ; but he swears roundly and 
stoutly, that slaved ar6 happy aiid contented ; that their property 
is protected 5 their ptotection certain ; their religious andmor^ 
advancement the object of unceasing attention; and their luxu- 
ries and comforts umparalleled in any coum^ry under heaven. 

All this, coming from a resident of twenty-seven years, is of 
course unquestionable and invaluable. But let us take the wit- 
ness's own words:— 

" Will you state to the tJommittee what was the condition in which 
you conceive the slaves to be at the time of your leaving the island ; 
what ws^ their treatment ?" 

" The opuiion I have been able to form is that they are ha|fpy and 
contented." 

^' Are they sufficiently provisioned, generally speaking, throughout 
theisla&dr' 



I think r,i::v:r^l)y ; I may cay completely hi the districta in 
wb,icli I have resided." — (Vide page 22.) 

And, m arxC?tlier place^ page 30, 

" Bo you think t\i& slaves are, unless v;ith esceptions. ittSufSciently 
maintained?" 

" I hardly know aa instance where they are not weii maintained. 
It is the iaterest of the proprietors to maiatala them." 

" Do you think that the slave in such cases is compelled to do 
mo?e work tlian is usual for au English labourer to do V 

•* Not one-half so much." 

He candidly acknowledges afterwards (p. 129) that he is " a 
perfectly ignorant farmero" But to proceed. 

Have any improvements been made in the mora! and religious 
feelings of the slaves during your residence in Jamaica ?" 
'< I think considerably so." 

*' Did those improvements appear to vou to be in a progressive 
state?" 

" Very much so."— (Vide page 22.) 

" Haa the colonists during the latter years of your residence in 
Jamaica given aid and facility to the extension of public worship among 
various denominations of Christians?" 

" Very much so ; and I had an opportunity of witnessing that, 
particularly on my last return to the island. In each of those periods 
i saw a vfcry sensible difference in improvement and in religion in my 
negroes ; and not only my own, but generally." — (Vide page 23.) 

" Are voluntary manumissions frequent ?" 

it Very frequent, as I have understood ; and I have ofFered manu- 
mission to my own negroes, and not one has ever accepted it." 

** Were those negroes to whom you offered their freedom possessed 
of property sufficient to have enabled them to pay the price of it ?" 

"Considerable property; more than sufficient to pay the price of 
it. So much so, that there was one man, who has been executed the 
other day in the rebellion, that I suppose was worth six, or seven, or 
eieht hundred pounds. He had cattle running upon my estate, and 
©titer property. He was a leader in the rebellion." — (Vide page 24.) 

And these are but a few samples. What can be more con- 
clusive, more satisfactory than this 1 How frequently will these 
statements be quoted? With what self-complacency will the 
authority of* this twenty-seven years* planter be produced, in re- 
futation of the lies and calumnies of the Abolitionists ! And 
perhaps, your Grace too will chuckle a little at the contradictions 
thus jffiveai to those " jpsalm-singing methodists." But, I pray 
you, before you hastily decide upon tib^e value of this evidence, 
to try it a little by the three tests of credibility to which 1 have 
adverted~ihterest, knowledge, and consibtency. 
A Who is Mr. Baillie ? A planter, a slave proprietor: and With 
ail the prejudices, and all the ties of arliance, friendship, and 
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commercial enga,o'ement.s that twentjf-seYeii years' resideace.ii)' a 
colony must inevitabiy create — aa owner of 350 elayes; and, a 
sufferer, and a severe one, by that rebellion wbicb, by. bis 
statement, the slaves contributed to excite. Does your Gi-ace 
consider a man so circumstanced, a disinterested witness? Had 
I occupied tbat cbair wbich your Grace bas so impartiglly filled, 
I would at once have emphatically expressed my opinion that 
evidence like his could not be so free from suspicion as to satisfy 
the British pubhc, or his Majesty's Government, upon this en- 
tangled question. But I am more willing to believe that im- 
portant matter may have escaped your Grace's attention, than 
that you v^ould wilfully shut your eyes to such considerations. 

Now let me examine this witness as to his knowledge. Your 
b.oce will please to recollect not only that he is a twenty-seven 
years' resident, but has had as many as seven estates at one 
time under his management. — (Vide p. 70.) Suirely he should 
"know all about it" ! Let us take at random some instances of 
his laborious research, and accurate observation. 

" You have stated that manumissions were frequent ; can you 
mention some instances within your own knowledge of voluntary ma- 
numissions ?" 

**/ cannot bring any to myrecollectio nattkis moment," (Vide p. 110.) 
And this answer is repeated in the same page, 

" la representing the improvement in point of instructioa, you 
stated that there were many more schools than there used to be. i^ill 
you mention the number and situation of the schools which you say 
were much extended ?" 

** When I resided in Jamaica, there was I think but one school in 
St. James's, and but very few brown people went to it. The last time 
i was in Jamaica in 1826 1 understood tliere was a very large one, and 
that it was generally attended by the children of the town of Montftgo 
Bay." 

" You say that you understood there was a school. Did you see 
that school ?" 

" I never was in it ; for, as I mentioned before," &c, ; proceeding 
to give his reasons. 
" Do you know any other schools ?" 

" There are schools in Trelawney ; and / h '^ieve, from what I ori- 
ginally understood, there is hardly a town in the island which has nci 
got schools." 

" You are asked what you have seen ?" 

" I HAVE QEEN KOTHING" f ! 

"Since you acted as agent and attorney for those estates, 70U never 
visited any of those r^hoo!s V 

" I CONCEIVED THE ESTATES HADNOTHIK& TO DO WITH THE SCHOOLS"! ! 

" Do you know an instance of any slave upon tuc estates you ma- 
oage attending such sciioois V' 

'•I DO NOT"!!! 
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'* Were YOU cvev applieci to for permission for a slate to attend a 
school V 

" Ncvc-J'—{YidQ pages 110 t-o 112.) 

What does your Grace now tliiiik of the competence of this 
v/itneos to speak upoii the subject of education^ or general im- 
provement? But perhaps he may be better infonaed upon 
other matters. 

Tlie witueBs has just stated that the additional days given to 
the ncv^-o are quite sufficient to find him in provisions, \dthout 
the Sundays.— (Vide p. 120.) 

" Then it is optional with them to work on that day V 
" Yes." 

" ft is the market-day?" 

" It is the markct-day before church, as is the case in this conn-' 
fry'* .f— Vide p. 120. 

Again, — 

" You have stated that, so far as you understand, the present slave 
law prohibits the division of families by sale. Do yon mean to refer 
totlie Act of 1831? ' 

" I was not adverting particularly to that ; for I. believe the same 
clause was in some previous acts. But I am not certain of that ; / 
have a vague idea that it was so," 

May it please your Grace to bear in mind, that the mau here 
spealcmg of his " vague ideas," is not only a planter of twenty- 
seven years' experience, but a magistrate^ whose duty it was to 
protect the slaves^ by the aid of tliis very statute, had any such 
existed. 

Again, — ■ 

What is tlie sustenance that ihe master is compelled by law to 
give the slaves ?" 

*' That is q question I am not perfectly competent to answer. I 
should beg leave to refer to the laws of Jamaica for that purpose ; for 
i have not fed any of my negroes, as they have provision grounds for 
ihcit support." 

And, after a few mtermediate questions, the examiRaiion pro- 

ceijds. 

During the twenty-seven years you resided as a planter in the 
We«t Indies, did that case (alluding to drought or hurricane) ever 
occur?" 

" Repeatedly droughts have occurred." 

" You were on these occasions compelled to provide the slaves with 
food at your own cost V* 
."Yes." 

Your Grace will not fail to observe here the palpable contra- 
diction between this and the last answer but one. But i will 
not anticipate proofs of his inconsistency. 



" V/hatclid you conceive tlie amount wliich you ate required by 
lav/ (.0 give ?" * 

" Not haying the law to refer to> I suppose I &cted not according 
to the lawj but accordiog to v?hat the negroes actually required.'" 

" You cannot say under what penalty you lie in the event of your 
not supplying sustenance?" 

"I cannot charge my memory with that farticularJ' — (Vide pages 
125 and 126.) 

Let it never be forgotten that this man, as I have said already, 
is a magistrate, whose duty it was to enforce such law ! and yet 
he thus unblushingly avows his ignorance, and cannot ,'ouch 
even for his own compliance with the law ! Is he better in- 
formed on the subject of clothing? 

" Are you aware that yearly accounts are required of the provision 
made for the clothing delivered to slaves, the days alio .ved to them, 
and negro grounds inspected, wider a penalty of lOOL ?" 

" Fes, there is such a law" 

" Wa? there the same lav? when you were residing in Jamaica?"' 
" / am pretty sure there was." 

" Do you know a single instance in which that law has been com- 
plied with?" 

" It has been regularly complied with upon my own estate, I imagine. 
I have not kept any returns myself." 

" Do you know a shigle instance in wliich a penalty has been 
flicted in consequence of non-compliance ?" 

" Not knowing of any penalty, / presume the returns have been 
made ; / understand there is such a return made and sworn to. Wh^.- 
ther any individual has falsely sworn it is not for me to say ; I Iir.vo 
not heard of such a case. 

" Did you inake a return according to that Act ?" 

" My overseer does, I believe ; I never inspected it. He is called 
upon to make a quarterly return into the vestry.'^ 

" You have not made a return yourself, but it is made by your 
overseer?" 

"Yes." 

" So far as you know, that act is complied with ?'* 
" Yes." 

" You never saw such a return, and do not know that it is in fkct 
made?" 

" Such a return does not come under my cognizance." 
" Did you ever hear of the penalty being applied for, for a non- 
compliance with that law ?" 
" Ineverdid" 
" Were you a magistrate?" 
" J wa*."»--(Videp. 126.) 

Hence then it follows, that tlie immaculate planters never sup* 

inlri in i • ..iii.i.iii . nn . ,. i. fn ili.. ■ ; . i n8 . , , I ' liii ji Til - iiid : " l . ■ i i . i . i ' i l i i i • I I ■ ' i i 1 ■ I i I H f I " ■ 

*^ Thi^se last five questions are clearly put by a friferid^ to soften 
down tlie avowal of auth uncommon ignorance : but th^y are useful^ 
neyertheless. * 
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ply too little clotliiiig, nor detract from the number of days 
allowed to the slave, nor fail in the due inspection of the negro 
grounds; or else that the law is a dead letter: or, which is an 
equally probable alternative, that this worthy administrator of 
the !a\v is profoundly ignorant of the law he was sworn to ad- 
minister ! ! 

I will take one more specimen of ignorance upon a point of 
yet deap3r interest to the slave, and yet more essentially requi- 
site for the qualification of a rndgistrate. Speaking of the whip, 



" You do not believe that the driver is prohibited from the use of it 
by law ?" 

" / cannot say wkat the law is; that must speik for itself. But 
I know that it is prohibited by the proprietors to be used by the driver? 
without authority." 

** What do you moan by authority ?" 

** A white person ordering a flogging ; that I conceive to be 
THE AUTHOKiTY — that he shall not punish the negroes himself."— 
(Vide p. 129.) 

Is it possible that any thing in the annals of assurance can 



Thus, upon the four cardinal points of slave treatment — ^food, 
clothing, punishment, and education, this planter of twenty-seven 
years' standing, — ^this magistrate, who deprecates slave protect- 
ors as unnecessary mischief-makers, (vide pages 33, 34, and 56), 
—this owner of 360 of his fellow-subjects, avows himself equal- 
ly ignorant of their legal rights, and of his own legal obligations! 
Yet he is thrust forward with all the pomp of antiquated expe- 
rience, to talk over your Lordships, and to cheat the public into 
the delusion that slavery is a mere bugbear to frighten children ! 
But I proceed to my third test ; to try ^e man by his consistency. 

We have already accidentally stumbled upon one or two spe- 
cimens; as, for instance, at page 24, " voluntary manumissions" 
are, as he has understood, "very frequent." But, at page 110, 
he cannot bring one to his recollection. Similar instances are 
innumerable. 

" If the negroes believed that a protector was appointed to watch 
ever their interests, do you think they would have the same objection 
they have now to other persona going into tiieir cotti^es ?" 

" I conceive they might not have an objection to Sieir going into 
their houses for any e3qpress purpose, but I conceive that it would give 
a power to the protector of going into houses at improper hours, and 
itm%ht|iead to very unpleasant consequences upon an estate; for 
instance, the negroes may be supposed to be at their work, the male 
population have quitted their houses, the females, pregnant women, 
women of colour, -washerwomen, and various descriptions of w(»k- 
p^pie, not generally occupied in field labour, are then in their houses; 
and / conmvB that if a protector has admission to tkosct there might 
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be practices introduced there not at all congenial to morah and re- 
ligion." 

" Do you think that is the reason the negroes would object to the 
protectors going into their houses ?" 
" No, I should suppose not,"^ 

" Bo you think they would he jealous of men approaching their 
females vjheit they were absent themselves 

" / conceive that the men would be dissatisfied at it." 

" You are aware that the labourer in England v?ouM have no ob- 
jection to an overseer of the poor going into his cottage wheii he was 
out at work ; why do you think the negroes should have a greater 
objection to a gentleman appointed for the eKpress purpose of guard- 
ing and watching over their interests ?" 

" For the same reason that they are even jealous of their masters 
going into their house in a friendly way, not for inspection or for de- 
tecting any «;hing particularly, but they do not like their masters or 
any others to go into their houses. In the instance I mentioned of 
the barracks, they gave that as the reason ; I can mention one estate 
where a very heavy expense had been gone to in erecting barracks, a 
row of houses the saric as may be built here."— (Vide p. 33.) 

The meaning of thsse answers is obvious — ^that a jealousy of 
approach to their females makes the slaves dissatisfied, even 
with their masters' visits to their houses. This clearly justified 
the inference that the slaves had had some experience of the 
danger of such visits, and of course led to the following question 
upon a cross-examination : — 

" What ground can there be for the fears and jealousies you antici- 
pate on the part of the negro, in consequence of the protector's visits, 
if he has never hitherto received any insults of the kind from his owner 
or the overseers?" 

" I do not pretend to s%y it is an insult. Women about those houses 
may be exposed to having connexions, without there being muck force 
about it ; but they are more exposed, if the protector or other person 
is pe- Miii/A to visit their houses at all hours in the dciy and night, and 
whw.. their husbands and families are away." 

" You have stated that you know no instances of an owner or over- 
seer going into a negro's house without permission, but that you are 
of opinion that the men would be very jealous if the protector of 
slaves were authorised to visit their dwellings ; how can you judge of 
the jealousy, if no instance of the kind has occurred ?" 

I ^nk it is a natural conclusion * they are very jealous and very 

aoairelsome. There are more quarreis on an estate on that subiect 
iaa on any other ; and I think it would be likely to create jealousy 
to see a man walking into their houses." 

" You say that they are jealous of their masters* going into their 
houies?" 

" / do »wt refer that to Jealousy on that ground, but to jealousy 
of the right of g<nng in** — (Vide p. 156.) 

Observe this subtle shifting of the ground of jealousy — ^flrom 
tlie object of the visit, to the right of making it ; tMs ingenious 
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device to exiiicaie Iiimself from tlie implied adaiission of a ty- 
rannical exercise of the o^vner's ris^iits ; and then ask yourfeeifj 
my Lord Bake, hmr sucli metapliysHcal distinctions square with 
the siTaplicity of an honest witness ? 

Again, at page 34, Mr. Baillie is asked, 

" Can the slave dispose of bis property by v/ill ?" 
• " Curtaialy.'' 

Bueb is the laconic answer. Turn again to page 166, and 
there we shall find to what this bequeathing power amounts, and 
how unfair this reply would have been if left, as was intended^ 
unexplained. 

" What gives him the power of bequeathing by will any of his pro- 
perty f* 

" The courtesy qf the master, I should suppose." 
" You are not aware of any law that secures it to him V 
" We seldom read our laws to our slaves." 
" Did you ever see the will of a slave V 

" No ; I KEVER HAVE." 

" Where must it be recorded 
" There is no record necessary." 

" You say you do not know a slave who can write ; how is it 
written?" 

" // Is not written ; tio negto reads or writes** 

Boes not this remind your Grace of M^. HinchclifFe 1 

Again, at page 34, the witness is asked, 

" Is marriage encouraged by a premium on women bearing child- 
rea— by a smn of money, or by an exemption from labour, when a 
woman has borne a certain number of children ?" 

" There are certain premiums of encouragement to the women; / 
cftn mention tkem if wished,'* 

At page 167, he is desired to state the nature of this encou- 
ragement. 

" We give their two dollars upon the birth of a child, and have 
oSTered two dollars if a woman would wean a cluld at the end of the 
year ; she has on allowance of sugar, &c." 

" The question is whether marriage is encouraged by premium V 
" No ; if I said that I misunderstood the question." 

In fact there is scarcely ft question of toy import addfess0d to 
this mtnms in hisexaminatioii in chief, tvhich is not contradicted, 
or attempted to be explained away^ at a later stttg^. Tak^ lemothef 
instoace. 

* f Is not the apprehension of the planter as to the appointment of a 
^ciia! protector m Jamaica, founded upon the peculiar situation of 
society under the system of slavery, rather than on any deshe to con- 
e6d ftriy ill-usage towards the slave ?'* 

« CertotWjf."— (Vide p. 35.) 

But towards the coiidusion of his eianimation, at page 158, 
We 'fiiid the following direct contradiction^^ 



" What are the circuraBtances connected with the peculiar n;tw:atiou 
of society to which you refer"?'* 

" I do not conceive it is from the peculiar sittiaMo/i of i it 
■ivould arise J' 

Wow the queBtion certainly was itself tmineauing; hut still 
the answers are directly at variance, to a degree that even L'li-, 
Burge's ingenuity will find it difficult to reconijile. 

Again, at page 37, he is asked, 

"Do the field Negroes wear shirts ?'» 

" Generally speaking they dp" 

At pa.ge 169 tfa,e questioi> is repeated, 

" Do you state that the field Negroes wear shirts generally ? 
" No; occasionally, not generally." 

Try him on another point — spell-keeping. 

" What is called spell-work ?" 

" Imagining I might be called upon for that, I have dra^n it out, 
and will beg to read itc" 

Upon this statement, being thus deliberately and advisedly 
prepared, he is examined. 

" You say you have three double spells?" 
■ "Yes." 

It comes to the turn of each Negro ta l^eep speil twice hi the week ?" 
« Yes." 

" Does he keep spell during the whole or half of the night V* 
" Half the night there are double spells." 

" Each negro keeps spell during six hours of the night twice a 
week'*" 

" Yes, tioo half nights:'— '{Yide p. 49.) 

Now let this be compared with his re'-examination, on the same 
subject, some days after, at page 136. 

"You will not swear that they have more than twenty-foui* hours 
rest for sleep in the course of the six days?" 
" I will not swear that they have by night." 

How can both these statements be true ? 

Your Grace may perchance consider that these are trifling varia- 
tions. I will then qxiote evidence upon a matter whicn must 
he admitted to be of no trifling import j and you shall judg-e of 
his consistency there. 

" In your former examiuation you stated that there was a head man 
who superintended the labour of each division, or gang, as you call it, 
of the field labourers on a plantation." 

"Yes." 

"Does he carry a whip upon your estate ?" 
"Redoes." 

" Is that whip such a whip as is used by carters in driving carts 
a«d waggons in England ?" 



" la it Guch a v/hip as is noed for f'ue came purMOij by c>:vt iu 
Jamaica iipou vour es'taie. ?" 
" Not at all?' 

"Is it tised upoa youi" estate in tlie esme manner ns cr.vir;Iiii_)-j arc 
UKecl by cavtei's m England or iii Jamaica, to stimulate tlic o^'^rtions 
of tlie negroes in 'the performaace of the work ?" 

" Not at aUr 

Slave you ever seen such a whip ao is used by carters m England 
employed by the drivers or head men in Jamaica ? 

/ ihiuk many years ago I jnight have seen such a thin^.^^ 

" How many years ago is it since you ever saw such a thing, or heard 
of such a thhi^ being practised ?" 

" It must have been previous, I think, to the aboiition cf the siavc 

" Did you ever see- it yonvself?" 

" I have seen it." 
Frequently, or very seldom ?" 

" I had an opportunity of particularly seeing it, for i was a book* 
keeper on an estate ; i served my apprenticeship as a book-keeper, 
and had an opportunity of seeing it then." 

" The practice has been discontinued during a very considerable 
period of time V 

" Totally:' 

*' Can you state how long V 

" I think I may safely say from the year 1795 and upwards. At 
:hat time I had charge of the estate. 

" Have you had sufficient knowledge of the practice of various 
5>lantations in Jamaica to venture to say that it is not now the prac- 
tice in that country ?" 

" / believe I can safely say so, for I have had charge of upwards of 
2000 negroes myself. My estate is now in charge of a gentleman that 
ii£^ had upwards of 5000 ne^oes under his direction ; and I have 
been, when last in Jamaica, in the practice of riding about those 
estates with him." 

" Yen were in the habit of seeing the negroes at work upon all the 
estates in your parish, or within a district of twenty miles round, were 
not you ?" 

« Certainly." 

" Can you venture to say that within that district no such practice 
prevails ?" 

" As far as I saw, none. Upon my own estate, when I was twenty 
months upon it, I saw only one negro punished upon my estate." 

" The question refers not to it as an instrument of punishment, but 
as a 8tiii.^ulus to labour ; for what purpose is the whip carried upon 
your estate md others ?" 

** As an emblem of authority." 

* Afterwards, at page 128, he admits that it was in use till 1815, 
though here he never heard of its being practised since 1807 ! ! ! 



" Mot as kislxument of punishment ?" 
"Certamly ; occr.:.[oii.";ny as an iastvument of punislimeut." 
" To wliat extent are such punishments ever carried ; wliat aumbdr 
of laslies in tlie field V* 
" About half a dozen iaslies." 
" On the clothes, or naked ?" 
" Generally on the ciothes." 

" Y/hen more severe punishments are inflicted, under what regula- 
tions are they hiflicted ?" 
" By the kiWs of Jamaica" 

** Taking the piuctice of your estates, what regulations or rules are 
there with respect to the mfiictioa of punishment of a more severe 
character ? is it inflicted ever without the order of the overseer ?" 

" Certainly not." 

" Is there any regulation, upon your estate with respect to a period 
of time be!ng- required to eiajpse between the commission of the crime 
and the infliction of the punishment?" 

" I have tinder stood that the laws of the island prohibit the use of 
the whip without giving ample time; but having seen but one punish- 
ment upon my estate, of course I am not competent to say farther 
than that" 

" Do you mean that you never saw more than one punishment upon 
your estate during your residence V 

" Frequently ; but I ara speaking of a residence of twenty months 
when I went out in 1822 and came back in 1823 ; previous to that I 
had seen, when I was residing upon my estate, punishments Inflicted." 

" Do you mean that during twenty months only one punishment 
was indicted upon your estate T" 

" One corporal punishment by the whip ?" 

" What was the number of lashes ?" 

" I think there might have been about ten." — (Vide p. 41, ^2.) 

Every one must Bee that it is intended here to imply that the 
cartwhip is no longer used in Jamaica, unless as an instrument 
of occasional pimisnment ; and even in that' case subject only to 
all legal restrictions. Mr. Baillie expressly denies, iu so many 
words, that it is used at all " to stimulate the exertions of the 
negroes in the perfo.nnance of their work." At page 60, how- 
ever, he lias apparently forgotten the disuse of the cartwhip as 
a stimulus to labour j for, when getting upon that colonial 
stumbling-block, the reluctance of an emancipated slave to 
work, wuo works cheerfully in bondage, he observes, " the na- 
ture of the negro is such that, unless he is compelled^ he will not 
work." At page 162 the subject is revived — as much I suspect 
to the annoyance of the committee as of the witneus—for it is 
interrupted by one of those frequent " orders to withdraw" that 
imply a warm discussion. 

"Do you mean that the better class of aegroes> such as tradesmen 
and domestic servants, will not work for wages ?" 
" They work occasionally " 
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" It is for the reason of besug more iazy that you suppose that no | 
mducemeut of' ^ pecupiavy nature wouM operate on a negro as ou | 
another man . \ 

■ " The clhuate may have some influence upon them ; that I am not P 
prepared to say." I 
The witness is directed to withdraw. 

The witness is again called in. | 

"If the "atural aversion to labour on the part of the negro is so 
great that xt cannot be overcome by the temptation of fair .vageSf 
must not personal coercion be proportionably severe to overcome such , 
deep-rooted reluctance ?" . . ! 

" J think not, because I ana not aware of any undue coercion being i 
necessary, or having been exercised upon them ; and referrmg to the 
conduct of the people in St, Poraingo, we see how they are acting, 
wfld that tliey do not act without coercion there." 

"You will not deny that the sl^ives do work in Jamaica?" 
They do work i|i Jamaica." 

'* And they do hard work in Japaaica ?" 

" Not harder than men would all over the world, or so hard." 

" You have described some species of labour that is done by ne- 
groes which is hard work ?" 

"That very labour I described as hard I have stated that the ue- 
groesj where it is given as task work, perform in two hours less than 
ih0 time generally occupied in it." 

" Some of the labour is severe ?" 

"Yes," 

" You mean by compulsion ?" 
"Yes." 

" If his natural aversion to labour is so great that it cannot be over- 
come by the temptation of fair wages, must not personal coercion be 
proportionably severe to overcome deep-rooted reluctance f 

"The questions are put in such ^ shape that I feel as if J tvaa 
puzzled before a court of justice ^ instead of being examined before a 
committee of your lordships, I know of no undue coercion^ no severity 
used ; of course vie im^it lose a great deal of labour &om the 
want of that." 

" Do yp^ mean to say the slaves work in Jamaica without coercion?" 

" They would work a great deal more if they were more coerced." 

" Dg» you i^ean to say that they work now without coercion V 
That depends upon what is coercion>, whether it means by force 
^hat is included in the usual course of coercing. A maii may be 
coerced by language as well as by force of arras." 

You nave said that the word coercion is not sufficiently definite, 
and it may be difierently interpreted ; the question refers to the fear 
of punfehment t" 

^* I believe that they are all afraid of prtnishment if they do not 
obey orders f the same as the soldiers and sailors, and other men.^' 

" They dft *fl/?r^ under coercion, meaning by coercion the fear of 
punishment f* 

" YeSf simlar to the soldiers or sailors," 



" is not tbat punisbment occaskmally severe 

" Not for neglect of iabow." 
The last time you were residing, upon your estate, what number of 
punishments were inflicted upon men for not working harder T* 

" The only negro punished, when I was last in Jamaica, was 
punished by my order for insolence to myself — ^putting his hand into 
my face." 

" Were any punished for neglect of work ?" 

" I canr )t speak to that, as I did not attend the field ; thei^e might 
be half a dozen lashes given for neglect of work, or something of 

THAT KIND, OF WHICH X KNEW NOTHING." 

" Might not there have been more than half a dozen lashes if an 
overseer was present?" 

" There MIGHT HAVE BEEN.", , , 

"Might not they, without your presence, and; in the presence of 
some other person in authority, have had more thm half aodozen 
lashes?" 

" They mi^jht have had." . 

The unfortunate witness, in his impatience to escape> stumbles 
over his own legs, in such a manner as to call for the aid of one 
of his noble allies; and, though foreign to my immediatie, pur- 
pose of exjposing the witnesses inconsistency, it is too iovely a 
specimen of noble goodnature to pass unnoticed. 

" Did the slaves complain to you ?" 

" Not one ; and they are very prone to make complaints." 

** If slaves were free, would a slave with money in bis pocket work?" 

"I think not." 

" Do the punishments for indolence in the field vary very much ?" 
" Yes, very much ; Aey are frequently very idle, and the punish- 
ments vary." 

'* Do not labourers iji England yjorh because they toQuld starve if 
they di§notV* 
« Decidedly 

"Bo nop servtmts in^ England perform their duty utidep the fear 
of punishment f that is to sayy the fear, of their being disnkargedl" 
Certainly :^--i^idQ p, 153.) 

Notvvithstanding this friendly assistance) however, poor Baiilie 
cannot giet out of the scrape j for at page 136, paving mentioiiedl 
an instance of contumacy in a slave, ne is asked, " Can ; you 
recollect an instaace of any other slave refusing. to work without 
rec^ivhig punishment for tnat refusal t" " No, I tthink oSte, is 
QUITE ENoiiGik:" Thus then, he be^s, Jjy disclmiaiiig 
use of the whip as a stimulus JabQur,f Ja^ then ii^cid^t^j 
his it escape him, mat the sl^ye w3l^ 

he riext aiJmitQ .comp t|iey ffiwWd; work 

iabre iif t^ere were more of it;'* and piteously..coi»plaiiBi% ^at 
the same time, that ** he is as puzalea a« ■ if he were befdre a 
Court of Justice;'' and ta.wind up all, lie lets, oui t^^^ Kon^t 
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truth, " they might have some half dozen iashes now and then 
for neglect of work," and in fact^^ he thought, " one escape from 
punisimient for refusing to work, quite enough" for twenty-seven 
years* experience in Jamaica ! ! ! 

Your Grace is well aware that branding a slave, to identify 
him in the event of his absconding, was no uncommon practice 
in Jamaica. Mr. Baillie, however, stoutly swears to the contrary. 
I will recall it to your Grace's recollection ; the whole passage 
is most edifying, not only as regards the consistency of the wit- 
ness, but the tender anxietjr of the Committee, if I may be allowed 
the homely phrase, when speaking in such a dignified presence, 
to help a lame dog over a stile ! 

" Can you stpite in detail the improvement which has taken place, 
and the laws by which such improvements are generally enforced ?" 

" For the laws, I beg leave to refer to themselves ; as to the con- 
dition, it Is, I suppose, matter of opinion. We have persons better 
dressed here, servants and others, than they were some years ago, 
even in silks and so on ; and I judge from the appearance of my 
negroes; they appear happy and contented, and they go better 
clothed than tney did formeriy." 

" Is there any improvement in their manners V 

" I think they are much more civilized than they were formerly ; 
the Creoles are considered superior in that respect." 

" You consider the improvement as having taken place when you 
went back in 1821?" 

" It was going on at the time." 

" You think there was improvement V 

" They were improving." 

" How then can you account for the fact of there being so many 
runaway negroes, the most of whom appear to be branded or maimed, 
as they are to be found in every Jamaica Gazette?" 

" When the population of the island of Jamaica is taken at, 340,000 
negroes, the loss by desertion, if compared with even our own army 
and navy, 1 believe, will be found to be small in proportion. In my 
350, since 1816, 1 have only two deserters. I have got a document in 
my possession that proves that in one a I twenty months, out of 162 
J. ioneers, there have been thirty-one dese. ters, and out of those thirty- 
op^ :4eserters there are only twenty have returned, and there were 
stiU ieleven absent." ; 

" Can you assign any satisfactory reason for the number of runaway 
slaves jwivertised in the Royal Jamaica Gazette?" 

<* My opimoh is, that it arises from laziness principally among the 
Afiticaijs ; ' and %rith re^rd to the marks, that confitH^ my IdeaV ^ot 
tlffelieve that since We abolition of the slave trade no negro has been 
biiinded; I have never branded one myself, and i do riot thiiik thalt 
th^ie ii one negro out of 350 upon my estate branded j there is niot 
one to my fentiwledge.^* - 

^ ^' Afe the Creoles ever branded ?" , . • i ^ 

** Noy T thinfi noti unless they were notorious runaways ; that is, 
fprmarly." 



'^'^ Bo you apprehend there is better management on youf estate 
than on the generality ?" 

*' Not at all ; I only refer to that because I can speak to the matter 
of faot." 

'* Can a negio be branded now by law by the owner ?" 
" Dcjidedly not." 

*' In point of fact, are they branded ?" 
"They are not."— (Vide p. 138, 139.) 

Nothing can be more explicit than this ; that " tuv. Creoles aie 
never branded, unless notorious runaways," and that iu point of 
feet, "negroes are not nov^ branded." But Lord Suffield has 
not the merit of good natured creduUty, and produces 
Jamaica Gazette. 

** Have the goodness to refer to that Jamaica Gazette now shown 
to you, and say whellier you do not find any instances of young 
people branded, is there not a girl of eleoen years of age branded?" 

The Ga7>'»He shown to the witness. 

" That may have originated from what I stated." 
" Have the goodness to state the name ot that child, and her 
age." 

*^ T dc t wh^h to give this as my evidence." 

** Have u any doubt that that is a Jamaica Gazette ?" 

** I have no doubt of it." 

" Will you look at that advertisement, and have the goodness to 
read it?" 

" I have read it." 

" Have the goodness to read it to the Cciimittee." 

" Tukey, a Creole girl, four feet ten inches, marked R. C. on left 
shoulder, and pock-picked in her face, to William Dunn, Esq., 
Ochorias Bay." 

" Will you state the c'ate of that paper ?" 

*' March the IStk, 1824."— (Vide p. 139.) 

What could be more provoking ? Here is a distinct, point 
blank contradiction; and given too by a colonial journal— there 
is no getting over it. BaiUie swears one thing ; the Gazette 
swears another ; and nothing remains to save the witness, but 
the QuiKotic attempt to impeach the veracity of the Gazette ! 
What will the peo^lei of England say, my Lord Buke, when 
they read the foUowmg quotation ? 

" You have just read a paragraph from a Jamaica paper ; do you 
kaow that your own knowledge to be true ?" 
. -«I don^t." 
** From whom did you receive that paper ?" 
" From my Lord Suffield." , ' 

,^ " Did Lord SuflSeld, when he put that paper into your hand, pledge 
himself to you for the accuracy of that advertisement ?" 
He did not." ^ 

E 2 
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" Yoi: knov; nothing at all upon tbe subject, except the sutlionty 
of liavms: received it frora Lord SufHcld V " ■ 
" Ncthinn- vrhatever/- 

" Fou fire iyi the habit of reading F:;'J:i'.- ncivij/apcrs ?" 
" Yes/' 

" Do you believe all you read there ?" 

" I should be very ^ovtj if a great deal eaid against xis in them wtrc 
bdieved.*' 

" Do you think the Jamaica newspapers are more worthy of credit 
than the' English?" 
" No." 

Do you think, wheu you see advertisements in the English news- 
papers, they are paid for 

** I believe they are paid for." 

" Is it likely that p.ersons would pay for advertiscmeats vitb a view 
to recover slaves that were not lost 

*' I conceive the object of that advertiseaient vras, t^at any pro- 
prietor who had lost a negro might know where to recover him." — 
(Vide p. 139.) 

Twenty-two more cases ai-e referred to, at page i41, but it is 
scarcely worth while to make further quotations on this head. 
The general accuracy of the witness's swearing may be farther 
inferred, from the following contrast of his evidence respecting 
Baillie, the slave, who v/as executed in the rebellion. 1 have 
already quoted his statement, that this man was worth six, seven, 
or eight hundred pounds. (Vide p. 24.) At page 60, this dwindles 
down to two, three, or four hundred pounds ; and by the time 
we get to page 114, the foundation of all this wild estimate of 
his slave's wealth, appears to be a casual remark of his daughter, 
tliat he was rich enough to buy her, and her mother's freedom, 
as well as his own, if lie pleased I 

Such arc the loose foundations upon which specific facts are 
stated, which are designed to cheat the public; and appear 
already to have beguiled your Grace's colleagues into an aban- 
donment of the last order in council. For shame ! for shame 1 

it is impossible to follow this witness through all his rambling, 
contradictory statements, without making my analysis yet longer 
than the evidence itself; but in some instances the audacity of 
his sweaiing is such &s to demand pointed notio?,. 

**Do you know whether, prior to the year 1831, familsea were 
allowed to be isold separately ?" 

'* Nq ; I have always understood, for years back, that familieg vrem 
not allowed to be sepai-ated ; independent of the feeling of the pur- 
chaser not wishing to buy a negro of a family divided, there was 
understood to be a law against it.'' 

" Are you aware that by the act of 1831 the sale of families sepa- 
rately is altogether nrdhibited t'^ 

"Yes;' 
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Arc you nware of - slaves ever baring been obliged to e^:Uivd!c: 
their provision grounds on Syndav-^'. onh' ?" 
. Merer." *' , 

*'■ Arc yoTJi avrr.rr. that by the last act Sunday has lao-r become r 
day of rest, by law r' 

''/i! Zias become a dmf of r^r'^ bp la'iv.'^ — (Vide p. 55.) 

These are alleg-ations that admit -of acdiici. . "■.■■'.y; tliey aie 
only susceptible of owe answer ; they &re absolutely falsse. ° The 
fidsity of the. last :.Fr-r-i-;i.:r;ij thfvi Sunday has becoma a day of 
rest by. law, is admitted at page 120, where be f:cknow Ic Iges 
that it is still the market day till 1 ). o'clock in the moming I 
Tfie falsehood of his BtatemeRts rcf^f c('- -"^ the separation cf 
families, might brave been esteblishied vnlli equal; facility^ by 
calling. upon him to quote the law that forbade it. Why was 
this obvious course not taken 1 * Agiiiu : the question is asked 
Sit page 120, v?hether the Blare, if absent at the hour of labour 
on the Monday moniing, would be liable to • thirty-Kine lasltes 1 
he promptly and deciiledly answere, " not at ail." But here he 
seems to be in difterem hands ; and when pre^s^r! for the law of 
exemption, admits thai lie " ki:<>ws of no law/' except tKat ail- 
powerful statute in a slave colony, "the law of hurfianit^ ! ! ! 
Does your Grace consider that e\idence of this deRCriptiou is 
admisaible, even " quantum valea t V 1 intend to refer only to 
one more inconsistency. Spell-work is the pons asinoram of the 
colonial witnesses. At page 49, Mr. Baillie stateSj, thst each 
negro " keeps spell during six hours of the ni^ht, twice a week." 

He also observes, that it Vt'ould be totally impossible to take 
off the croD^ if they were to stop for breakfast and dinner ; having; 
stated in tlie preceding page^ that the process of sugar-boiling 
must be contmu>.' duriog the night." Hence it follow^ that 
during crop, 144 extra hours of labour per week are added 
BUgar boiling, &c. And upon referring to pages 130 and 1.31., it 
will be found thajt the field labour is not intermitted ; the dura- 
tion of the field !Abour is mentioned at page 108, to be from ten, 
to ten hours rjici a half. ; . 

At page &7y the strength of the gang is put at 238 j and at 
page 49,,t!ie numl^er of skves, keeping gpeU at one time, is stated 
to be forty-four. 

■ Upon these data, it follows, that during crop, sxtra hom« 
per week are to be divided among five rehefs of forty-four sk/es 
each, assuming all hands to take their turn: that is, each slave 
would have thrown upon him, ^s. of 144 hours ; or in otlier 
words, more than twenty-six hours an* a half in the course of 
ais daysr being more than double the Unit of labour which he 
assigns to each slave ; and amounting to nearly ^fteen hours per 
Mem, during ^ve months of the year ! even calling into service 



* Vide hereafter page 176 for further remarks on this head. 
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the --ivholc clfbctivc force of the gang, Tiiis siatemeni i? as 
im-aktable, as it is incorrect : it nt once convicts Bdllie of iulse 
B<v.: and cstablu-bes by tlie oath of u colonial vvitiM.KS, ib:j 
?i.ppalHn.g fact, that slaxa laDour for neaxly half the year,, aiD0i';7.ts 
under the most favourable circumstances, nearly to fift-een o.ovlts 
per diem ; not ever, taking into tbe account the time w'/^ch the 
slaTc must Qoeesarily bestow upon liis owii domestic -.irrange- 
mcnts ; scauty as they are ! i ! It is indeed dangerur.y to swear 
upon rM.iif r-- arising out of Cocker's arithmetic, li'ii is doubted 
whether 144 hours of extra: labour per %veek are r<:aUy added, I 
can only reply that Sir. Baillie admits that the fv-id labour is not 
mtcrmitted, and a.s Hie can.es are cut at differ'?i:;t ages, and the 
course of aijjiculture not uniform, as in Eng!jvnd, there is every 
reaeon a'^'nori to believe that lit proceeds < usual during crop. 
The amount too of labour in crop at v.'bich ' arrive by this calcu- 
latioa, which 1,3 mfide principally to shov; the loose swearing of 
BailUe, falls shoi-t. of the hours of lal/jur in crop, afterwards 
stated by another colonial witness, Mr Shand. 

Bui this is not the only valuable ^v.ct to be elicited from this 
witness's hostile txamiaation. WhAt laudable anxiety did wa 
find bim display, at pa^!;e 33, lest iJ.-.Q admission of the protector 
to the negro huts should "lead, to practices unfavounible to 
morals and religion I" And wit? equal anxiety does he vindi- 
cate the planters at page 29, frc ii all " indecent conduct towards 
females. 

** Are the female akvcs in e . ncral treated by their masters iu an 
iadecent manner, either in their punishment or in any other way con- 
trary to their Vv'iil ?" 

" Certainly twt.'^ 

" Are they likely to be more in the power of tbeir masters, quoad 
licentious attacks, than maid-servants in England V 
" / tkink less so." 

Here, again, this evidence would have been rapturously quoted, 
had it stood slone, to refute the alleged calumj :es of missionary 
v.'itnes6es. O how delightfully "these psalm-singing saints ' 
would have been put down, by such unequivocal testimony I 
how gladly would the lie direct have been thrown in the teeth 
of the anti-slavery orators of Exeter Hall ! But Mr. BailUe 
pi sal! have the satisfaction of stating fos himself, what are Am 
Eotbns of decency and decorum. It is tm% they are somewhat 
ppcuiiar; but they were imbibed in that school of virtue, colonial 
^-cMsietv. 

" Doea not much licentious intercourse take place between the 
white classes and the slave population, whether black or coloured ?" 

" I do not consider that there is any licentims co7ines:wn between 
them, if I may be pennitted to put this construction upon it : takiis 
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people arc in the haUt of havir.^ a woman Jix)h:0 witfi- thern, end I 
believe in inosf irManccs in the sav.e isay as man- and wife do hi ihis 
country, — kept 7nistr(S.s:cs as they are callrd ^ bid a$ ia any vhlati-on 
of d-ecenc^, I have net seen it." 

" Docs trsat taMe place to a ffreaicr extent than in Shu country 

" Not ha{f£o ninch:' 
In point of fact, do you not know that almost evo-fy OTcreeer^ 
bock-keeper, arid person m autlioritVj keeps a coloured raistresis ?*' 

" Not altogether coloured mistresses ; some keep blacks ; and 1 
believe the brown population have or'T'nr.l- d entirely- from that COR- 
ftesion. An overseer, carpenter, mason, or other white people- of that 
descripticn, when they get children, have been the means of having 
them emanctpated. Such constitute the bulk ofour brown popultitiorj." 

" Can you mention the names of any amoBg your own acquarat- 
2iice who do not keep a coloured mistress, or who, if they do, prac- 
tise such secresy that it is wholly unknown to you V 

" I should consider myself a very mean character if I was to inyes- 
tigate the conduct of any of my acquaintance, either here or abroad, 
as to their connexions with women." 

"So far from meaning; to ask you to criminate any friexvd, you are 
asked to absolve any friend from such criminality^ by givir?g the name 
of any one who does not." 

" I do not myself." 

The witness is directed io tvifhdraw. 

The 'jvitness is again called in, 

'< Can you name any overseer^ driver, or other person in authority 
tvho docs not keep a mistress ?" 
" I CANNOT.'^-(Vide p. 109.) 

What must be the witness's notions of English (society ? where 
can he hare lived during his Btav ?Among us ? He " never saw 
anj violation of decency, not to naif the extent that obtains in 
this country !'* But, when hard pressed, when actually pinned 
to the wall, after another of those; hot conflicts indicated by an 
order to withdraw^, and tvhich, by gome tumecouutable good 
luck, always appear to happen most seasonably, when he seems 
most at a pinch, he comes out T^ith the tardv, reluctant admis- 
sioa that he " knows neither overseer, nor dnver, nor other per- 
son in authority w^ho does not keep a mistress" 1 ! ! Poor indeed 
is the apology offered^ or implied, in tlie question that soon 
follows : — 

" Can the overseers and drivers procure white women on or near 
the estate ?" 

Why, my Lord, there is not a charity school boy so ignorahc 
of the laws of morality, as not to reply at once to such a ques- 
tion, "Then many the women of colour." But, oh no I so to 
purchase a moral rvjpvtation with the loss of caste, would suit 
'-vi^M the grovelling ideas of a charity school boy j but is iacon- 
«.eivable to the white-skin pride of a Jamaica planter. 
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\ We' nmgt not quit T-ir. '£.-111!':- w';--,-:^' a,d^-;-.;-i^;-.^ io miuv little" 
'; 'J..uf of no ». itiin^''. import, that escape him. At page 137, 
lie ii:iijc.M.itv says, **'"fhere is a gentleman who is to be exasi- 
: '1. a plauter, a sbrevi-d, clever man ; — i\Ir. Scott,, who can give 
tile inforniritlon." And again, at page 67,_ when speaking on 
the qneirtian of reTcnue derived from Jamaica, be gignificantlv 
remarks.,. " There would be more competent evidence than 1 
i'.-uM giive upon that subject.'' 

How Mr* Baillie, who professes at page 70 that, "be did not 
especy. to be called upon to give endencc,'' coald thus foresee 
what witnesses were to follow him, aJntd yet more, could foretel 
what' evidence these witnesses were to give, is not very apparent 
at first tiight; but, as other eyes, besides your Grace's, may per- 
chance read these, pages, it is fair to assist them by quoting 
some very curious communications of the witness, ns to occur- 
lences outside the door of the committee-room. Mr. I 
suspect, 'Will not be verj'- grateful to me ibr thus puttm^g-^ bAm 
almost at issue mth Iiis own witness, Mr. BailUe.-— { Vide po 967.) 

^* At whose request do you come here ? You came, you mj, from 
Devonshire T' 

" I am now in my way to the West Indies." 

" You did not come purposely to give avidence?" 

* No* I had no idea that I was to be called here till my arrival in 
London < I had no notice whatever, and it was merely chance. I was 
about to leave this country for Jamaica, when I was requested to 
attend here. I stated that I would remain if the arrival of the packet 
did no-i interfere y for I was anxious to go out." 

Was the first intimation you received of the necessity of your at- 
tendance before tiiis committee a summons for your attendance, or 
was it previously communicated or intimated to you V 

" I had a note from Mr. Markland, stating that I waft requested to 
attend this committee ; this was after my arrival in London." 

*• Have you thai note in your possession 

" I have not ; I thought it of no consequence." 

" Who is Sir. Markland?" r , 

** He is a gentleman employed, I believe, by the West India in- 
terest." , . • . . 

*' Is he not agent for the West India merchants* bommittea V* 
\ I really do not know exactly in what capacity he acts." 

Do you know that he transacte business for the West India mer- 
chatsta' committee?" 

" I should ima^ae that he does." 
Have you had any communication with any persons at any time 
rd%tive to youi^examinatio to the evidence you were ex- 

pected to give or that you have given?" 

" Certainly nbf Uore than common convermtion in socieh/f not as 
to the Questions which were likely tc be put or^had beei put to me 

here/' ■ ' ■ • , ■ , ■■.,„•' 

" Have you had any Comaiunicatrott' with ahy persons ut anyUmc 



relative. to your ex2r::'n5.ibi.v here, or to tha c-i-C!;?.- ton es;- 
pecled to give or that you have given?" 

" .4 5 the qxicstion ispvf io mc dUtuicilv, I will amioer in *he mme 
•r.ffV. In the way tlie q«cQt.ion \vas put to me I did not !jnd£r&taad it 
IS I do novr. The notice J gc4 n>as froryi Mr. Marhland, ^kat I 
thould be rcqtiired to give evidence. A ftcrvscr-ds he tranm^ited me 
i paper stating certain questions thai I in alt probabilitp as a ptanier 
nxfuld have to ansroer. That is the communication I have had, and 
ao otber." 

" Have you bad no commiiuication willt Isiv, Marklaini si?ice you 
have been examined ?" 
" Certainly not." 

** Have you communicated witu any other persons at any time? and 
if 80, state those persons." 

" / have had no communication relative to the proceedings of this 
committee, conceiving thai such were to be considered as private.'' 

*• Have you, since your first exannnation in this room, had conrnt- 
sation with any persons relative to the matters of your examination f 

" Decidedly j it is the general topic of conversatioa as to what is 
going on." 

" Who vrere those persons ?" 

" A great many ; for I belong to the West India club, where nu- 
merous gentlemen have been verxf anxious to elicit what is passing in 
this committee^ as to my evidence ; it is impossible therefore to say, 
oat of sc large an assembly, such as I meet in the evening, besides 
Bumerous acquaintances, who they were ; 1 have conversed with plant- 
ers generally,", 

You have spoken with so many persons upon the subject you 
cannot enumerate them ?" 
Decidedly not."" . 
" You have stated that Mr. Sfarkland was not one of those persons?" 
" Certainly not ; he never CQmes near the club, to my knowledge," 
** You do not mean to state that the conversation to which you have 
ftiiaded was at the club only ?" 

" •* It may have been at the dinner table ; I associate with West In- 
dians, and it is natural to suppose that when those "juestbns ^sere 
started on West India affairs I have given my opinions as well as 
other g"entlemen.'* . . 

" Have you, or not, within the, walls of Parliament, had any com- 
menication with any individual upon this subject out of tlu» room?'* 

"J have, in the committee-room, ivke^e tue, the tidtnesiet, tneet. \ 
met some gentlemen who are there,, but I. hstve not entered into a 
conununication on this business. . I have met gentleraen transiently 
tfeerie; Mr. Scott arid Mr. Burge, who are sitting there ima.*' 

"W^hr-melse?" 

' "I think these are the only two genttemen now aitendmg.'*-^ 
(Vide pp. 92, 93.) 

MrrBittTge co«ld not Ise attending -to ^biis evidett^ Ibr'he 
aot examined €11 the 28th Juiy,1beia^ scibe weeke afterwards. 
But to proceed, — 



" Have you cojiimunicated ^vhh any mcirib-er of xhh cQr::niU£eT' 

" With none whatever ia-dav, ii>Uh the exceptim of Lord Howard 
dc Waldcr,:' 

" Have you not, since your I'rs-i examhiation 

" i dare say I have, ui\ce my first es^auinaihn, spoken to som 
members of this committee tcho arc planters and West ludicns. i 
have conversed with those gentlemen in the <^ommon way. J have 
the honoxir of being acqiiainfed with one or two noblemen of thii 
eommitteCj and have conversed vrith them very liuely on general West 
India affairs, and given rp" opiuion." 

" But nothing i'claiive to your examination?" 

" I should think there is hardly a question which a West Indian 
can speak of iz-hich is not connected ^ more or less ^ with the question 
before your Lordships," 

" The question* refers to the evidence you were to give, or have 
givea?" 

Tlie conversation would, more or less, relate to those questiont ; 
it is impossible for a ^v est Indian to carry on a conversati(<n when so 
mighty a question is before this committee, but that the question will 
touch upon some subject which has passed, as well as what may here- 
after be touched on.'* 

" la speaking of planters or West Indian proprietors, you were 
allitding to members of this committee ?" 

" Not at al), generally. I was asked whe*hcrl had had communica- 
tion with planters ; I say, among my numerous acquaintance, I have 
the honour of knowing one or two members of this committee who are 
proprietx)rg." 

" Have you conversed relative to any matters on which you have 
been examined, or .are likely to be examined, with any member of this, 
committee, being a West India proprietor ?" 

" / have already said decidedly that I have'' 

" Hare the goodness to say when ?" 

" I cannot say when ; this is the fifth time I have had the honour 
of being before your Lordships, and I have met, at various tiraefl,; 
those noble Lords, and have conversed with them as already stated." 

" Upon general subjects ?" 

" Yes, for no express purpose whatever." 

** As you cannot say when, can you say with whom ?" 

*' I have had a few words^ and very few, with my Lord Seaford; I 
have had converaation, and very little, with my Lord St. Vincent." v 

" With any other peer ?" 

** I think there may have been a few words passed this morning be- 
tween myself and Lord Howard de Walden." ; 

" Can you iafonn the committee of the particulars of any of those, 
cowvewationgf ' , 

Thiey have bcea genesrai, stating upon what grounds I thought 
tay evidence might be strong." 

** Can you favour the committee with an enumeration of any of 
th£i«9 points that your evidence might be deemed strong upon f' 
V" I ;wrHl. I stated that I thought my evidence might be strong ia' 



proving that I h&d an increase of nc;g:roes upon my c%i&x& and those 
that I vr£.f concerued for," 
AiiV other pohit ? 

" The J'ubject I meutsoncd to-day I nientbucd transiently to Lord 
Ho-tra-rd dc Walden, and ssid. that I Kieant to take the liberty of as,k.-- - 
ing Tour Lordships to permit me t,o explain, mpcu one siihject which i 
Ebculd wish still to explain; it was as to the division of my field: of 
canes, and some other points of that nature." 

" Have you had any correspondence whatever witii &ny person re- - 
lative to what has passed here V- 

" Certainly not." — (Vide ]). 94,) 

" You stated that BIr. BXarklaDd had given you ? list of questions 
which would probably be put (o vou 
*' He did/" 

" Did he give you any idea as to the riature of tlie answers he wish- 
ed you to give 1" 

None in the vrorld ; and they were such questions that I found 
Uiat they were not worth looking at, and I never studied them." 

" Have those questions been put to you ?" 

** I found they only led to a number of baby questions : such ae, 
pray, sir, what are you ? pray, sir, how long were you in the West 
Indies? and so on. I threw them on one side. ' 

" Have you seen any other agent but Mr. Markland V\ 

" I have seer' Mr. Burge, but have had no conversation with him 
upon the business of this committee." 

*' You mean in the committee-room ?" 

" Yes; I very seldom met him; he and I are not on mtimate 
terms."-~(Vide pp. 95, 96.) ^ 

Upon this extra-judicial commuiiication I shall offer no com- 
ment. Your Grace and the public' will draw your own conclu- 
sions. I tnist, for your Grace'g t-alct ^ that they will correspond. 

It would be trifling indeed io v, i i Tirther time ia the dissec- 
tion of such evidence as this. I i<ir. Bailiie swear what he 
will, and he certainly has done j'.U be could for his party, what 
weight will his evidence carry ? A magistrate, and ignorant 
even of police law ! — ^a planter, and not knowing the leffal obli- 
gations which the character imposes ! — a gentleman, and yet so 
ignomnt of the decency of English society as to contrast it r«itli 
iiite purity of a coiony where every man keeps his mistress! 
What could be thought of such a man, even if ignorance astd 
interest done diequalified him ? But when to this is added his 
self-contradictions, his gross miscalculations, his confessed inac- 
cwracy of langus^e, and admitted confiision when on oath, it 
.would be an insult to common sense to suppose that he c&a ho 
(juoted vrith success. If, however, this should be no bar to thp. 
impudence of Weat Indian advocacy, I ^an assure any anti-sla- 
vtiry reader who thiivks it worth his while, that he may multiply 
forhimpelf, tenfold, the inconsistencies a few of which I have h-t>e 
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esposed, by following up my dissection of liis evidence. Nor m. 
his reasonings less fSlacious than his facts. It is as observnble 
of him, as it ie indeed of every witness, more especially of BurgCf 
that all that is bad in the system lias of late years been removed, 
and that the slave is coisequently rapidly improving. But, whea 
pressed on the point of emancipation, all that is bad remains. Theo 
the slave is all ignorance, idleness, and brutality. (Vide pages 1 16^, 
138, 144, 162, for argumentative replies of this nature on the 
part of Mr. Baillie.) But he has not the dexterity of suclv a vcm, 
as Surge, to dress up these sophistries with even such a show 
of plausibility, as to make it worth while to expose, them. It 
will be borne in mind however, that he is a hostile witness, and 
that, as such, he has admitted the licentiousness, the c^)mpul- 
sion, and all the severity of labour, that have been urged again^j 
the 6y6tem. If-or must the acknowledged omission of slave 
education, and the admission of his industrious acquisition of 

froperty, be forgotten as matters of minor importance. In fec^ 
feel grateful for this wtness, not less than for the Duke of 
Manchester. 
The nest witness called is 

MMOR-GENERAL SIR JOHN KEANfi, K. C.B., 

and I confess that I have not, throughout the whole of the volu- 
minous papers, fallen in with a witness whose tone of evidence 
hils BO much tempted me to express myself with unbecoming 
warmth, 'This man is a governor too, save the mark ! I think 
that even your . Grace, spite of your aristocratic crotchets, will be 
somewhat m-tounded by Sir Joh/ s ideas of ^"ood government ! 

Jean see nothing amm in the governor's having authoritt/ to dif 
whoever he pkaf-^s ; whatever emanated from the governor of 
any colony I ha,ve ever been in, would be received with the 
greatest gratification by all'Mi i (Vide p. ,171.) Why, where on 
eartli has this man been bom. and bred? Bid he ever hold a 
coBamission in . the Russian service 2 One jc&n scarcely credit 
the utterance of . such a sentunenty.by any who had not "faimself 
experienced the knout! "There is nothing amiss in the go- 
vrrnorV having authority to do whatever he pleases" ! ! ! Most 
;*dmimble,docttine for a land of slaves!. Sure I am, that not a 
man in Enelaiid, unless.. himself a slave-holder> vrill rt^i'' 
fkrther proof of the witness's incompetency. 
, Nevertheless, I shall submit the ci-devant governor to my 
«cale« of credibility. But first a word or two on the animus of 
the witness. . , ■ - 

And here, my Lord, I cannot acquit you of having allowed your 
courtesy to a.brctlier officer, to supersede your chivalry to the op- 
pressed. Did not your Grace owe a protection to the negro ? and 
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pome little measure of i-espect to those feelings of huiuaiiity which 
the country has displayed in his behalf? Yet this same gOTemor, 
as would appear, anchecked and unreproved, speaks of the poor 
6la?e in a contemptuous tone of misplaced levity, as a mere 
" arimal" ! a something not even forming a part of human crea- 
tioa 1 " it is very much contrary to the natr.re of the. animal to 
tell the tnith," (Vide p. 167.) " He would consider it a free 
exercise of his own will, which by the character of the animal, 
leads to idleness." (Vide p. 177.) " I do not know ; the nature 
of ike animal differs so much.*' (Vide p. 179.) That this dis- 
gusting style was not reproved, is obvious from its frequent re- 
petition. Yet had I filled your chair, ray Lord Buke, though 
for my part I affect no Quixotic cha ra.cter, I would have rebuked 
such flippant language as it merited ; and even had it subjected 
me in turn to the not less odious appellation of a saint, I would 
liave reminded Sir John that this degraded animal was his Ex- 
cellency's equal in the sight of God. Aye, his equal, spite of 
the military foppery that declared with affected horror, " I can- 
not draw a comparison between, a soldier and a negro." (Vide 
p. 181.) Can you not. Sir Jclm 1 Yet the neighbouring island 
of St. Domingo could have quoted to you a soldier, a negro, and 
a slave, all united in one pereon, whose military fame tfou need 
not disdain to covet ! Toussaint L'Ouverture is a name that will 
be recorded with admiration and respect, when Sir John Keane's 
will be forgotten, even in the gratefiil pages of Jamaica's his- 
torians. 

I must tell your Grace, in plain English, that an unqualified dis- 
gust at the too frequent arrogance and supercilious bearing of high 
rank, whether noble or military, is no longer confined to the lower 
or even the middle classes of society : it is rapidly gaining ground. 
If you, our hereditary legislators, value the stability of your 
order, take the hint in good part, ere it is t6o late. To I'etum 
to Sir John and his evidence : his disposition is stifficiehtly nps; 
parent - .-iMit- X cannot re sist another quotation on thifi^ head', lie 
IS examined about the coT^utTCt'of Mr. Bnclges. ' 

"Do you recollect none of the particulars ? Was there any thing* 
about a turkey ?" 

-'1 recollect hearing it was a very nonsensical thing^ about a per- 
80U being engaged to dine with him, and its not taking place ; a 
tarkey being killed j the person going away ; Mr. Bridges felt angry 
at the turkey being killed, and this punishment took place from that." 

" Did he beat the slave ?" 

" He flogged the slave in the most cruel manner in the worid." 

" A female slave ?>' 

"Yes." 

" He being a clergyman ?" 

" Yes." (Vide pages 173 and 174.) 
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How traiy coloniai is this fiippant indifference England has 
for years echoed and re-echoed eiecratioa and infamy upon the 
Baaie of Bridges, in reference to this very traiieaction ! Sir Joha, 
coming before your Grace as a colonial commander-in-chief, and 
a colonial governor, to give colonial evidence in those important 
characters, speaks of " the most cruel flowing of a female slave" 
by her reverend o-^vner, as the " most nonsensical thing in the 
world" ! i ! Decency, humanity, and religion, are all outra^, 
and Sir Jolm i-ecollects hearing "it was a very nonsensict' 
thing"!!! 

On the point of interest. Sir John is pretty much on a pa/ 
with the Duke of Manchester; that is, he disclaims all property 
in Jamaica; but he was ei^ht years in the island, hand m glove 
with the planters, and receiving colonial pay. It is curious ilk 
Sir John IS no where interrogated as to colonial relatives, or co^ 
nectioas; nor even whether he is a slave proprietor: I do iwt 
mean to insinuate that such is the case ; though there were a 
the year 1826, and perhaps still are, two female slave owners (if 
a similar name : but I am ignorant of Sir John's connexions, and 
will therefore consent to take him as a witness, no farther dis« 
qualified on the score of interest, than by his having received 
large colonial pay ; but I shall not let him off so easily on other 
poinfe. Let us examine a little into his knowledge. 

" How long have you been acquainted with Jamaica ?" 
** Eight years." 

" Were you resident during that time in Jamaica ?" 
** For the most part." 

*' What period did those eight years comprise V 
"From 1823 to 1830." 
'* What situation were you in in Jamaica?" 
" I commanded the troops for the whole period ; and for about a 
year and a half I administered the civil government as lieutenant- 
i^^g^raor/* (Vide p. 163.) 

^Th^^SferToJTinlea'^u^^ were tRfei^ 

probably would have brought to your knowledge any circumstanxes 
of complaint of ill treatment, want of provision, clothmg, or any other 
matter constituting a proper ground of complaint." 

To this (which your Grace v^ill hardiv consider a leaditi§ 
question^ or of course you would have checked it). Sir John 

Yes, I should think it would if it existed ; but I never have % 
any accident Jieard it, nor do I think such a thing could have hap- 
pened in Jamaica, without my knowing it, for every two or three 
months, I made a tour of the island." (Vide p. 165.) 

All this sounds vastly well ; and he founds little short of a . 
claim to omniscience upon this alleged omnipresence ! 
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But your Grace must be undeceived ; and the eyes of the 
public must be opened to the absurdity of these vast preten- 
gions. 

At page 169, he is asked, 

*' Do you knoTv a body in Jamaica called the council of protec- 
tion?" 

" No, that is an ajipointmejit since I left it. I think if there was 
an appointraint of that kind made, it has been in Lord Belrnore's 
administration"!!' 

What will your Grace now think, when I inform you that 
this appointment of a council of protection was made by the 
34th and 36th clauses of the act of 1826, aod had also ap- 
peared ten years previously in the 25th md 26th clauses of 
the act of 1816? Wliat becomes of the omniscient, omnipresent 
ex-ffovemor's knowledge ? 

Yet not one in ten thousand, of those who will read this evi- 
dence, and probably be carried away by the seeming experience, 
and high official rank of the witness, mil be able to put that 
experience to the test by such a touchstone as this ! and tliis is 
"1 the way in which the British pubUc has been cheated by colonial 
evidence for the best part of a century ! 

Again, upoii cross-examination, the witness himself begins to 
feel the necessity of takmg in a reef. 

" Can you form any opinion of the number of hours during the 
I week which a slave would have for sleep in crop time 1" 
I " No ; for they relieve one another, as they do on board ship— 
I four hours and four hours so I have understood, I never paid that 
j attention to it which would enable me to speak distinctly to the 
j time." 

"Do you think they would have twelve hours out of the twenty- 
four for themselves V* 
I " / cannot positively say" 

\ ** You know nothing of the interior management of an estate ?" 
I "No further than I have picked up from conversations with those 
J persons (meaning it seems the planters) ; and I have seen it myself 
attunes." (Vide p. 179.) 

Wj^at is this but an admission of inexperience, upon that 
most important branch of slave treatment, spell ^/orJk? Yet 
this is the man who hen directly sworn, with respect to ill treat- 
ment, or any other matter constituting a proper ground of com- 
plaint, " he thinks such a thing comd not have happened in 

I Jamaica without his knowing it." (Vide p. 165.) 

j , . Is his experience better founded upon the subject of educa- 

I tion ? Let us see. 

"You were asked (the question refers to schools) what you had 
seen?" 
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I have viejted a school at the Blarooa To^rn, established I hdbn 
hj the. Blissionary Society." 

'* What other scliool have you visited V 

" None but the schools in the towns; the public school in King-slon," 
" Those are the 07'Jy two schoois you have ever visited V 
" They are ; but / believe in all the large towns there are schools." 
—(Vide p. 176.) 

Notice^ I pray you, the eagerness of the ^vitness to anticipate 
the unfavourabie inference likely to be drawn from this admi^ 
sion of inexperience. " But I believe that in all the large towns 
there are schools." His knowledge, not Ms belief, was wanted. 

To proceed, 

" Can you state how many, or about hovr many, slares were in 
course of instructioE at the school at Kingston, when you visited it?" 
"No/' . ^ 

" Can you say there were twenty V 

"TI ere were certainly three or four hundred children there ; but 
as to slaves I cannot saj." 

" You cannot undertake to say there was one slave V* 
" NOf I cannot. I have heard there were slaves there." 
** Will you say there was one ?*' 
« No, 1 CANNOT.'*— -(Vide pages 176, 177.) 

And, shortly after, * 

** Do you know of one who could read ?" 

** 1 CAKNOT SAT THAT I Kow REMjiMBEU OKE ; I had a coachman 
who was a slave ; and I believe he read, but I never heard him : k 
explanation I recollect that a slave on Mr. Archdeacon's estate acts 
as clerk to a chapel on the property." 

What will be tbongfet [of this man's competence to give evi- 
dence on the subject of education ? 

Let hia experience have been what it might, his opinions np{>n 
the subject of indecency are so peculiar, as to make Mm a very 
questionable authority on the moral improvement of the slaves. 

" You have been in the habit of visiting at the planters' houses ; 
fexjm. your experience have you ever known or seen any indecencies 
committed among the young negresses ?" 

** No, I cannot say that I have ; I have seen them stark naked^ 
washing (washing themselves in the river, as it afterwards appears), 
but I never isaw any indecencies.* — (Vide p. 183.) 

Wkoi vfould Sir John infer as to the decency of Englisfe 
habits, if be saw e score or two of young women vmahing tnem- 
selves, stark naked, in the Serpentine river? ' A little curious, to 
be sure it would be^ but no indecency; oh no! nothing of tJbe 
kind. Truly, his aottous of indecency, and Mr. Baillie's of B- 
centiousness, tally wonderfully ; but then, they are both deiived 
fmm the same soiirc^---coloma! purity. And of this both the 
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one and the other seem to have had ample opportunities of ob- 
servation, boT^ever linxitecl their experience me,j be upon other 
feubjectfi of colonial enquiiy. And now for a fiew '-v-m-J':. upon 
the gallant general's consistency. 

" Had VGU any means of asccrtaiuing their treatment as to fofrt? 
and clothini^, and their dwellings, and the care generally taken of 
them by their o«'ncrs ?" 

" Yes ; I ehould say thai their food was wholesome, and of nxi^~ 
cient quantity, as I have always understood from themselves. E?,ch 
individual negro bad a lot of ground, which was called their garden 
ground ; and that, as far as I had an opportunity of seeing, wj!.s in- 
variably v^ell stocked with ground-provisions and fruit.*'— (Vide pare 
!64.) 

Yet, TOthin a few lines, he tells ub that they are most t-enacioas 
smd Jealous of their rights, even among themselves, 'whm their 
provisions are issued, to the last scmple. And again, at p. 179, 
"The task-wor!i, which is the heaviest work, they claim as a 
matter of rig^^t, Jor they get a larger proportion of victuahJ* 
Now, as he hns already told us that the "character of the animal 
leads to idiemss " (page 177), and that, if free, they would " in- 
dulge in decided idleness" (page 166) to such a degree that 
*^ they would not maintain either themselves or their cmidren,^* 
— (vide page 1 78) how is it possible to reconcile all this with 
thiyir datmtng the heaviest work, as a matter of rights in order to 
secure a larger proportion of victuals; eyeing each other in the 
division of their food with all the jealousy of hunp;er, though, 
at the same time, their provisions are abundant, and their ^r- 
dens amply stocked? One of these three avermients must ne- 
cessarily be untnie. To proceed. 

" Did you observe any improvement in the moral state and eoa- 
dition of the negroes during the time you resided in Jamaica ?" 
" Yes." 

** III what respects ?" 

" There were great pains taken by the several proprietors, and on 
the properties I went to, in the instruction of the rising generation ; 
their treatment was very mild, and very different from wlTat I under- 
stood it was in former days.** 

" Did that appear to produce any amelioration in the condition of 
the adult negroes ?'' 

" Certainly ; it appeared to me so." 
^ " Do you consider that the amelioration of the slave population is 
ia a progressive state of advancement?" 
'-f*' Most certainly." 

Did you find, in the course of your residence in Jamaica, any im- 
pfeiimeat towards the improvement of the negroes, either in moral or. 
eeligious instruction, conferred [?] by the owners of estates?" 

F 



" No. in no histauce did i ever imi 'H, or hear stsch a. tHug.^-w. 
(¥idc pagft 105,) 

And, 8-t pitge i66j, the exambiRtion on tins Ij^^.i is teiuairsl. 

Bid you perecirCj dumg ycmr residence in Jsiaaica, any pro- 
gressi^^e improvement in the habits of the ■&hve 
Yes ; the Junior classes jp.rtic,uki!'y." 
'* "With reep'ect to their mo;i-al feelings ?" 

" Yes; they became excmsivd'}/ enlighfened ; mam of t^>cm coy/sf 

and torite ; man^ of ttnera understand tbeir catechism,'' 
" You observed an improvement in tbeir moral habits ?" 
" Yes, mt^ muck." 

Mark the positire decision of this language. Yet,, we have 
ftlrcHdy m^-m mat. m another place, he admits having visited but 
two sctioc>ls, and being imable of his own knowledge to say thar 
even these iwo were aUettaed by a smgle blave. He ttaice repeats 
that he. knotos not a slave who could read, except his own coach- 
man, and another belonging to Mr. Archdeacon.— -(Vide above^ 
p. 64.'^ So mnch for their inBtruction. Now as to their "exces- 
sive enlightenment/' and "progressive improi?etoeat in habits.** 

** With respect to veracity, did you observe any thing particular?* 

" I have always observed that it is very much contra.^ to the aa» 
tare of the animal to tell the truth." 

" In that respect is there an imjprovement ?" 

" There, I should eay, certainly not ; they are very subtle, and 
they do not conceive it perhaps a sin ; but it is invariably the case^ 

j f do not stick at deceiving. * 

A little farther on, 

** Have you observed any improvement in honesty of late T 

** No ; generally speaking, the servants of that country, who ha?? 

been brou^t up as servants, are honest; but the general character of 

iMb negro is not that.** 

O.'ace more, 

" In respect to other moral habits, licentious intercourse amoag 
themselves, — are the slaves improved in that respect?" 

'* That I cannot exactly say; I believe ihey indulge in the same 
habits they have done for years; indeed I should say they do. Of 
late years they have married more, generally speaking, than they used 
to do.'»— (Vide p. 167.) 

Where have they left their improvement, Sir Jo"hn 1 They he 
as much as ever, and think it no sin ; they are pmctSBed thieves, 
but consider it no stealing ; and they marry a little oftener, bat 
remain as licentious as ever!!! fhis is improvemeat with * 
vengeance. This is really, to a plain man, the most Irish ad- 
vance in morality that could be suggested. And what does yotir 
CSrace think, by this time, of military testimony 1 I Might fd^ 
low up the charge of iaconsistency in many eases, s# for instssiJ^ 



i-|?-vfv. were very reidy in :mal;in^ I;,:!-:-vvn th.ftk griev- 
aaces." How he could discoTer this, wbea ^''lie never, by any 
accident, heard of atxy gTound of complaint''' (page 165)/ is past 
my iageikiii ty to comprehend. 

Bnt, to extend my quotetions would only weaken the effect 
of those already made. Here therefore, I will leave Sir Jolmy 
in the downy bed which I have prej>a.red for him — or, rather, 
which he has made for himself ; for i have ooly shaken up the 
feathers. 

But, notwithstaadiug the general rule i have laid down, to set 

at r^oaght all colonial logic, and all colonial opiaioss. as wholly 

irrelevant to the iesue, there is something eo irrejsistihly amusing 

in the reasoning of Sir John, under the Socratic examination (of 
7 — 1 c.in^i^^ r it-..-* T .-.r-.i^.f.r-.i- i— -c — — i* 

*' By what inducements are the slaves made to work no%v V 
• By usage, and bp° the custom of the country fo^ years ; from 
their infancy that which they do is common to them." 

" You mean to state thai their inducement is custom ?" 

" That is all ! understand ; (key are brought up to it^ and have 
been ever since slavery was legalized." 

" Is not it strange tlxat they should upon some sadden occasion 
dej^t^ fifom that custom because they were made tree? If custom 
h&s so strong an influence upon the negro now, can you assign any . 
feason why that which is so strong in its influence should cease to 
liave its infiuence if they are emancipated ?" 

" Judging &om the character of the negro to be akin to that of the 
maroons, who are free, is the ground on which I form diat opinion, 
tJiat if the present race were Trt*^ they would do the same as themarooas 
do, which S8 just nothicg." 

** CJan you assign any reason but custom for the severe work they 
do at present?" 

" ! do not call it severe." 

" You ai*e aware, of course, that slaves receive no wages frojtt their 

" They know very well that they are the property of their masters. 
Hiey work for their own protection and for their existence, and are 
Well taken care of, are well fed, and are little worked, I will be bold 
to mmntain ; and they are in sickness and in health taken care of, 
8<id are well clad; and what more can they expect '? These points 
%/mt co«EB€ under my own observation." 

'* There is a power over them ?" 
■/f'Yes." 

" Are they iiot influenced by a still stronger motive, in your opinion, 
litoieiy, the fear of corporal puniRhment ?" 

** I have never asked them what motive they had ; but it is an ob- 
l^tition; it \a the same as in every eondition. The soldier serves 
twder a moral compact '' !! ! 

' As an esperieaced officer, you are asksd, is it eompetent to atiy-^ 

v2 
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officer or pereon in command in the army to inflict laslies on the bare 
back of a soldier on his own single authoiity f 
" I never heard that that was ever done." 

" You ksow that is the case ^V'itll a sla^e; that he is liable to such 
piinisbmeni at the arbitrary mW even cf his driver V 

" That is sanctioned, I suppose, by the law of the land, over which 
I never had any control." 

" Do you believe tliatthat the fact!" 

" I believe that it is the fact." 

" You know that a soldier is not liable to the same corporal punish- 
ment?" 

" No, he is not." 

" The two cases therefore admit of no comparison V* 

" No ; it can be done towards the one, not towards the other ; but 
that of course is the 4aw.*' 

** Is the soldier represented by you as obeying the orders given liim 
from fear of corporal punishment 

" Certainly not; corporal punishment never enters into a man's 
head, I should conceive." 

" From your observation, do you consider that the negro was as 
mudb led on to his work by the habit of work, and the habit of obedi- 
ence, as by the fear of punishment?" ' 
And a wish to serve his owner." 

" By the three ; by the habit of work, by the habit of obedience^ 
and his wish to serve his owner??' 

" Yes ; as to punishment I would not answer for that at all ; I 
have seen it done without." 

" He is aware he would be punished if he did not do that which he 
ought?" 

"Yes; he is aware that he would be punished if he did not do 
that which it was his duty to do." 

" The soldier is aware that if he disobeys his orders he is in danger 
of being punished for his disobedience ?" 

"Yes/* 

" Do you mean immediate and arbitrary corporal punishment?" 

" No ; there is no such thing authorised ; a man may be sent tOf 
drill, or may be confined to the barrack." 

" You have stated that the negroes were subjected to punishment' 
in the field by the arbitrary will of the driv what do you mean by 
the word arbitrary ?" 

" Flogging, as i have always understood ; I never had the charge- 
of a property myself, but I have always understood that they migk^i 
be fiogged.^-^Tide 174, 175.) 

WftB there ever such a ferrago of nonsense? Tite gallant 
ofiBcer was resolved to admit nothing in favour of emancipation,i^ 
or,lto qiiote his own elegant phraseology, at page 180, " I have 
fbrmea that opinion, and I siill stick fo if, that I do not think 
they wduld work if they were free." But he is so cruelly 
pressed to account for their hard work at present, and yet recon^ 
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cii!3 it with tiieir beiag such idle fellows, that he stumbles upon 
the most whimsical, combination of motives, that ever entered 
tiie head of a metaphysician in unravelling a complex idea. 
First, the slaves work "by usage;" ther., by the custom of 
the country j" then, by education nest, " for their own pro- 
tection;" after that, by "an obligation, the same as in every 
condition" (IS) We have not yet got to the end of it ; he next 
FBCogaises the fea.' of punishment ; then, credat JudsBus ! " a 
mi^ to serve his owner" ia the stimulus. But gratitude alone 
it seems, will not do ; so he combines it with "a habit of woik/' 
and " a habit of obedience;" and lastly, comes out the honest 
truth, with as much reluctance as if my Lord SufSeld had been 
extracting his tooth, that " he always understood that they 
might be flogged." Let me entreat your Grace to note this 
<iown in your common-place book. Angelo himself never prac- 
tised witn more anxiet}^ the art of self-defence, though his par- 
ries are rather more successful. Yet I doubt not that this gal- 
lant officer is looked up to as a high authoritv in his own snug 
littl^i circle. I do assure you that it is all (felusion ; the slaves 
are the happiest creatures on earth. Sir John Keane toid me so 
himself." Indeed/' says another, " the poor vinretches would 
starve if they were set free. I had it from his ex-excellency's 
own lips." "Aye," adds a thirds "and I heard his excellency 
swear, that the animals are so addicted to lying, thieving, idleness, 
snd debauchery, that they would starve themselves, and tlieir 
children too, rather than work" ! ! 

. Your Grace well knows that this is conclusive! — every word 
would pass for gospel with nineteen out of twenty. Your 
Grace knows more ; that such was the intended purpose ' of ap- 
pointing your committee, and calling witnesses like this man 
before it. And will you condescend to aid the paltry stratagem, 
intended to prolong the bondage of the negro for a century to 
come? 

• I think that I have proved the testimony of Sir John to be en- 
titled to about iec[uai weight with those who have gone before 
Mm ; and his opmions if possible, to less. But, from Sir John, 
as well as from thiem, some most important points, favourable to 
saiti-slavery views, are obtained. He admits, at page 167, that 
valuable tiait in the negro character, his attention to his off- 
spring; and at page 168, he repeats that they appear fond of 
l^eir children. At page 178, he again repeats it, and in a man- 
ner that evinces his reluctance.' " I acknowledge f they are fond 
of ; their children." Thus then, is conceded one of the strongest 
ii^Ptiives to industry after emancipation, that can exist. The quo- 
tation too, which 1 have given of the pliant olficer's inimitable 
i<i^icj is not less valuable for its admissions* than it is amusing 
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m its absurdity. It, is there acknowledged throiigliout that the* 
slaves do work- and frequently from the most landable notivei. ■ 
There are other concessions too, which, dirfectly opposed as thf^ 
are to the statements of coioniai witneMes, as well as to the gpint 
of Sir John's glowing picture of Arcadian cheerfiiljiesg, are of no 
trifiing importance, loe habitual coerdon by arbitrary pimishment, 
— -Ihe uiuTersal ignorance of the slavfis,— 4heir slow progrsss ia> 
sncnul ps>i5ception,— and the successfiil mnceafmeni of crtielt^mi; 
oppression (fer l do not believe that Sir John, with ell hisiccoa-f 
sistency, sv^onici deny the existence of what he had seen, though 
he hasthe simplicity to suppose that none could have existed,' 
which lifi did not see !) —these are the grievances which theafaOh- 
litioniste have been all along cDdedvonnng to remove; and whict^^ 
with «qual pertinacity, the West Indians have asserted ilo nbl 
exist. ¥et We £hey ore admitted in Utmne by their own Tsiti 

Your Grace will not yet have fomotten^ how prominently the 
eompamtive numbers of Africans and Creoles have bem brcagbi 
forward in discussion. I am not going to anticipate the iTemftrks 
which I propose to offer hereafter, upon the decrease of the slave 
pcpulatioi> : but this seems a convenient place to introduce the 
very dedded testimony of Sir John Keane upon this point 

" Have yoat observed any difference between the African and ih^ 
Creole in habits of industry 

*' No, i cannot feay that I have; there are ver^ few remainicg 
Africans now in Jamaica, and what there are, are generally v^-y oM 
people, aisd of course have an easier task : in short they are put to the 
easi^t work; there are some estates that have Jivs or nx hundred 
negroes t on which there is not a single African r^nvaming among 
them ; at least I believe B0-H5ne certainly. Orange Valley, belongiBg 
to Mr. Gsumett."— (Vide p. 166). 

I have some doubt whether there is not an error hi the press 
here ; I know of no prcprietor of the name of Gamett— ilseine is 
an estate called Orange Valley, in the parish of Trelawny, con- 
taining nearly 700 slaves, of which the proprietor is Mr, Jarretti 
I suspect this to be the party meant, and the rather because 1 
know of but one other estate by the name of Orange Valley. 
I mention this, lest, wben the imjportance of tUc «<atement is feftj, 
the error should be quoted, to show the inaccuracy of the wit' 
ncss. The other estate to which I allude, is in the parish of 
St Anne, and belongs, or did belong, to the very dissiniilar name 
of Blagrove ; it only contains betwe^ 400 and 460 slaves. 

^Before I go to the next witness, I must refer to a qsestioa 
wKch exposes ignoran(je in other parties brides Sir John, 
maroons were liie «^Q7%fj»es?'' M i 
The^ may be; they are of all colours.'' ! ! l^(Vide p. 167). 

The maroons the aborigines of Jamaica ! ! I 
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- . "Yet on such knowledge, depend the pre^Maad tiieetemm! wd* 
fere a miiiion of our Teliow crew ttEres aod tellow s?ibjecfcs ! : ! 

MR.SHANI) 

S3 a planter of thiitv'-two years* experience; he was cotteemedj 
S9 he states at page 188, at one time for upwards of a hundred 
^rop^rties of different descriptions^ including upwards of eiily 
sugar estates : he is himself too one of the largest slave pro- 
pnetorsji having not less than 1400 slaves. Surely his testimony 
ahiottld at once have been rejected ! And here I will make 
an observj^tion which should have been eaJrlier introduced. % 
conceive that it would have fellen within your Grscie*« province, 
^ once to examine every man on the voir dire, and u|)bn his ad- 
i*ic.oian of aii Insisting pecuniary interest, to have protested against 
his fiirtiier examination. In this point, as in others, either the 
peculiarity of the enquiry, or the situation of the parties to it^ 
«eems to be forgotten. A pecuaiaiy interest, however remote, 
disables a witness. Such is the maxim of our courts i for the 
law in pflicaously tender of the conscience of man ! Jfobody 
yM deny that to the slave, this enquiry is in its immediate con- 
sequences highly penai, even to the loss of libeity, if not' of 
life : or that, on the other hand, the whole controversy on the 
«)lonial side, is only regarded as a question of pecuni?ary mterest. 
Then before a British tribunal, the maxim of British Jurispnir 
dence should inteipose, and disqualify the planter as a witness. 
It is now too late, and the only compensation you can make to 
the slave for this want of fair play, is should you be re-appoiuted 
also to examine him ! To ensure his testimony being given, un- 
iisstrained by fear, pass a uhort bill to emancipate every witiiess, 
Jnd pay his passage out and home again. It is wonderftdlj 
easy to evade a difficulty, or by a scornful smile or a low jest, 
to shui^e aside a sound su^gestiQu; but even were it only to 
dve a colour of fairness ta your proceedings, such should be 
me course pursued. 

In estimating the evidence of MV. Bhand, your Grace will 
probably find an opportunity of gatislyipg^ yqurself that tliis 
witness would fairly nave come withia my principle of exclusion, 
i believe, Sir, that had the West Indian committee, aided ,a« }x9 
ftdmits, by Mr. Buiige, searched through the colonies ftom one 
end to the other, they could not have foimd a witness apparently 
sfiore totheir.mind than Mr^Shand'- thirty-two years of exj^rience, 
manager of a hundred estates, and owner of 1400 slaves ! What 
lyaa to be expected from such a man, but a bigoted devotion to 
ihet colonial system, ih&t would qualify him to give any evidence 
that sni^ht be satislactory to the pubhc on the pro-slavery side ? 

Nothmg was further from Mr. Shand's imagmation, while 
giving his evidence, than satisfying your committee: doubtless 
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he knew that more than half of fhem, and nire-tcnths of thosf3 who 
habitually attended, Vi'ere quite satisfied already ; be therefore 
ver\' judiciously played a deeper g?me. 

" In croo time do vou cor.stdcr that the £lave is particularly well 
off?" 

i conceive that my answer T?7'ijst be given explanatesry ; not yes, or 
no ; my evidence will as a matter of course be reported to the house^ 
ard appear before the public ^ and I wish it to be as explicit as pos- 
sible." (Vide p. 24L) 

An admirable reason truly, for not answering yes, or no ! I ! 
But Mr. Shcud seems deiermiued that " there should be uo mis- 
talc" --sto his feelings, and in the following f^age (242), he 
repeats, *' if I were to answer without explaining; ii might appear 
vert/ strange io anif person reading my evidence" / / / 

This is ej>eaking out, though I somewhat doubt if his colonial 
friends will feel obliged to hini. I have no aristocratic preten- 
Bio5is, my Lord Duke; I am partial now and then to vulgar 
phraseology. Do not ]Mr. Shand's answers appear to your 
GrAce goisKtliing like "letting the cat out of the bag?" How- 
ever, it shall not be my fault il Mr. Shand does not " read well." 
The public shall not blame me at all events, if he is not as " ex- 
plicit OS possible." Before I weigh him in my scales, let 
xiB see \ aether he can give a plain answer to a plain question. 

" You stated that the slaves were at St times well fed and well 
taken care of, but that especially in crop time thry looked more sleek 
and fat ?" 

" I should say the best means of judging whether the negxo is fed 
sufficiently, is by his appearance, and contrasting thi;? with that of 
the population of any other country. No population in Europe that 
I have ^ecn arc so sleek and fat, nor so contented, as the slaves were 
un:,!l of late, for the reasons already given." 

" Have you not staled tliat in crop time the slaves were particu- 
larly heal thy and in good condition ?" 

" They arc extremely fond of the juice of the cano ; in every shape 
they ta^ke it in quantities ; and we all know that there is not any 
thing in nature rn6re nutritious than sugar." 

" Do you consider tlsat in crop time they are or are not particularly 
in a healthy and flouri^shing condition?" 

" It is usually the most healthy season of the year, and their occu- 
pation is very healthy.'' 

" In crop time do you consider that the slave is particularly well 
off?" 

I conceive that my answer roust be given explanatory ; not yes, 
cr no. My evidence will, as a matter of course, be reported to the 
house, and appear before the public, and I wish it to be as explicit 
(u possible:'— (Vide pp. 240, 241). ' 

Here is a question repeated four times, and no answer is given ! 
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Observe the replies attentiveiy, and your Grace vnll perceive that 
in no one instance does Mr. Shand meet the question : the reason 
is very plain ; if the slaves look more sleek and fat in crop time, 
it too* clearly implies that they are half starved during the other 
seven months. How conld Lord SuffieM be so ill natured as to 
press it ? Iiistaaces of this evasive style might easily be mul- 
tiplied. (Vide answers to the 6th, 7th, and 8th questions at page 
237.) But one specimen is enough. 

Mr. Shand is evasive in common with all the colonial wit- 
nesses J but he indulges more freely even than the}'' do in all 
the sophisms of his party. When it is convenient, negroes hare 
horses, and cattle, and other considerable property, all the fruits 
of their cheerful indust^5^ (Vide pages 188 and 189.) And 3'-et when 
convenient, they are " naturally very indolent" (page 205)j and 
"discontented." (page 233.) when it is applicable to the imme- 
diate argument, the allowances of clothing prescribed by the order 
in council are superfluous, (page 234.) But if required to prove 
the benefits derived from the owner's indulgences of time, " a good 
negro never depends upon his m.aster's clothmg." (page 194.) And 
thus it is throughout — ^Talk of emancipation ! the emancipated 
slave will starve rather than work ! Speak of coercion ! he works 
without it sixteen hours a day." (Vide p. 227.) Allude to his 
degradation! his moral improvement hae been great. (Vide p. 
187.) Tlien is he fit for liberty ? the very prospect makes him 
discontented. (Vide p 201.) Quotationis mjusticeto the man; 
every page of Ms examination speaks volumes for th**. ingenuity 
of his shifting. " He staggers to and fro like a drunken man 
but in one point he is distinguished above all ; he decries the 
industry of the slave, while he admits that during crop they 
work sixteen hours out of the twenty-four ; and that out of crop 
♦?iey are so diligent in the cultivation of their own ground, as to 
acquire considerable property. Yet from first to last, his appre- 
hension appears to be, lest their labour should be diminished! At 
p. 202, he says, " if a slave is to work only a certain number of 
nours per day, and to perform less duty in consequence of being^ 
excited to discontent, the master cannot possibly have means : 
the manufacturer, whose labourers are limited in their time, and 
ixi the proportion of work to be perfoimed, camiot prepare and 
send his commodity into the market, on the same terms with his 
neighbour, who is left more at liberty, and obtains a greater por- 
tion of labour for a specific sum,andin due season ;"thus assuming 
as a matter of course, that the labourer is to be sacrificed for the 
master— -this being the only point in dispute ! ! And a few lines after, 
in answer to a question, " What would be the effect of reducmg 
the hours of work in crop time ?" he says, " It would be extremely 
prejudicial." Again, at page 207, after enumerating thirty days 
allowed to the slave in aadition to the Gundays, it is observed to 
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liim, that " at all eveats it is hut a sEnall propoi^Jon of tbs year/ 
during wKidi, the slave has an opportunity of labouring for hb 
own benefit to which he a3iswer6,with the uaiVet^ of a school- 
boy, not yet imti&ted in the elements of arithmetic, " I should 
say it is a very great proportion of the yeai*!" At page 215, 
ijotwitbstanding his. previous admisgions of the continuous nature 
of their work, and his apprehension of its being diminished, he 
adds, " they do not sufier from the labour they pertbrm ; 
perform nothing Hke labour. And at page 223, he repeats, " / 
d^ not admit that he perfprms am thing in the shape of labour i 
more punishment is requisite thaai if me negroes were mi ex- 
cited to discontent, and the master forced to give that which he 
cannot afibrd to give him, while he is not permitted to exact thai 
portion of labour requisite to enable himtofumith his negro with 
necessaries and comforts/' And what are " Iho aecesaarier. and 
comforts" which thiB indulgent master now provides ? To no less 
do they amount even at his extreme calcmation than the enoiy 
mous sum of £2. 6d. per sla^ e per annum ! ! I 

I ask your Grace if this is not m nnpudent attempt to ingult the 
imderstaudingof your committee, &ua through yoijr committee, as 
he avows, the British public ; sixteen hours labour per diem, for five 
months of the year, and ten houro per diem for the remainder, 
" to be CQmforted" by tlie lavish expenditure of forty-five shillings 
per annum ! 1 1 This is the liberality ! this is the tender heartdi* 
ness of a West Indian planter ! this ib the system of which he 
deprecates a change I this is the beneficence of which he makes 
a bra^ to the British community ! Well might this man expect 
to gam credit for "kindness and tenderness to two unfortunate 
females, whose bondage he had for a time suspended, in brining 
them to j^ffland, by stating as the wages they had received 
while here, tliat " his wife had sent various articles of dress in 
the name of his daughter" ! ! ! (Vide p. 199.) 

Now then, let me weigh Mr, Shand m my scales of credibility, 
I have already spoken largely as to his personal interest — I pro- 
ceed to his knowledge. 

It might well be supposed that a planter who could boast of 
thjrty-two years residence in a colony, and of the possession 
of 1400 slaves, who had also been a member of the House of 
Assembly, would not be deficient in practical knowledge : still 
more, that a man, so jealous of the relaxation of slave labour, 
could state with certainty what was its limit. Your Grace 
shall sea: 

s"What ate the hoars of labour for the Blaves ?" 
" / think they are fixed in Jamaica, from sun rise to sun down." . 
" Of that portion of time how much has the negro given htm for 
his meals or for recreation ?" 
*• / think an hour for breakfast, and two hours for dinner— but / 



nannQt'tnQUect p^rfrctly : ^ ^cliep? it nfi^M h' ^^^* ti'hish i beg 
to refer r ^-c— (Vide p. 197.) - 

But he will surely understand the premiums offered for an in- 
crease of stock, as well as a Bedfordsliire farmer, 

" To whom is the allowance made in case of an increase of popula- 
tion?" 

It is distributed between ihe motber end tlie midwife." 

*^ Does the law give it to the motber or to the; overseer of tJier 
estate?" ' ' 

*' I do not know what the law is at present, I. think at one thue 
ths overseer had a premium, but it was not considered to have ■g;ny 
material effect, and that the manager would do his duty without this> 
gratuity as well as with it. / cannot speak to the point of fad."— ' 
(Vide p. 199.) 

Your Grace may j)erchanjce suppose, that mm^ excuse k to ba 
foynd for this defective memory, a& U> legal provisioRg; though, 
indeed, it was into the slaves' legal situation that your Com« 
mittee was specially appointed to eRq«ire; and on thu jpoinf 
mly that evidence was Btiictly admissible. JLet /us' see, <iiei),' if 
witness has a more lively recollection of a fact, that ought M 
consist with his personal knowledge. He is asked in the game' 
page— 

<* Have TOUR negroes jncrep^ed t"' 
He answers:— 

■ I cannot say positively sphether they have increased or decreased 
since I leftJamaica," &c. ! ! ! 

Let me observe in passing, what a stringent answer tl is ftir- 
leshes to the deceitful argument, that it is the planter's iuterest 
to promote the increase of his slaves. This witness hus left his 
estates for more than six years; he avows that be has had thirty- 
two years' experience of the system; he is . morally responsible 
for the welfare of not less than fourteen hiindmi of these wiifdr- 
tunate individuals; and yet. so little is he affected on this 
point, either by interest or moral respongiMlity, that he knoWs 
not whether, for six years past, they have increased or decf^feeS ! 
How is my Lord Holland* how is rny Lord Seafofd, libW is 
his Grace of Buckingham to answer fby th^ well-beihg, or even 
for the lives of their respeetiye shares in these human c?ittle, 
when a brother planter so conversant in the system, so personally 
experienced in its details, avows himsejf unable to give an answer 
to this important question? 

To return to Mr. Shand; he is as much at a loss about the 
legal iunit of flogging, as of labour. 

** In what way were the slaves punished ?" ^ 
Generally by a certain liutftber of lashes." , . ^ 

"Do you remember how: many they received ?" 
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Ho ; bist tbey coaW not exceed a certain number by law." 

'* Do you recoUect what that number was ?" 

" No I do not recoiled what that number was — the nrmber for 
many years was 30 hsh.es, what it has been, for some years tack I da 
not lreaz£>."™{Vide p. 20D.) 

Once more : he is interrogated on the subject of epell work ; 

" The negroes are divided into spells *. — into how many "78118 do 
yo-ot divide the negroes, where there are 170, on the .tate you 
refer to?" 

"I do not &noitf."—(Vide p. 214.) 

He is of course most anxious to repel the disadvantageous 
comparisoia of imcompensated slave labour, with the remunerated 
exertion of our manumcturers. 

"Do you know aiiy instance of slaves receiving wages, for their 
work in the boiling-house in the West Indies ?" 

" No J but the slave has maay advantages beyond what the poor 
weaver has in my neighbourhood at this moment." 

** Are not these advantages optional with the master?" 

**iVo;.he has xsmxy legal advantages^ which the master cannot 
withhold ; and the indulgence of the master goes muck beyond the 
law." i 

" What are the advantages that he cannot witlrhold ?" 

** / cannot enumerate them ; I must beg leave to refer your Lord- 
ships to the law ; / am not acquainted vn^. the last slave law ; but I 
will say this, that slaves on every estate for which I acted in Jamaica^ 
received more clothing than the law obliged tlie owners to give."-— 
(Vide p. 229.) 

My exposiure of his ignorance is not yet finished. 

"You were never present for any length of time together wrtchiiig 
the negroes at work?" 

** No; Ididjiot watch them at work." 

And, shortly after, 

" You admit that the whip was used as a means of compelling 
labour at a certain period : at what period was that ? state the latest 
according to the best of your recollection ; was it in the year 1820 for 
instance ?" 

"I CAWTfOT SAY ', I was not in the habit of following negroes in the 
field, or looking at them for many years before I left the island," 
" For how many years ?" 

" / suppose 20 ; I was not in the habit of attending to negroes in 
the5eld." 

Well, indeed, might Mr. Taylor say, that the interior of a 
plantation ** was a sealed book " I—Yet, here is this 32 years' 
planter, who avows that he knows not the legal hours of slave 
labour, that he is ignorant of the dis^^'^bution of premiums on 
child birth, or even of the increase or g„ urease of his own slaves, 
who cannot state the limit of legal punishment, who cannot 
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define t'iie " legal advantages" which he swears that his slaves 
^ujoy, and who, for 20 years, has had no o-^portuaity of observ- 
ing the'disciphne of field labour, thnist forward as a ma a of 
unquestionable experience, to give ub authentic iafonnation, and 
to stop our mouths with his crude non&ense about colomai 
statistics ! ! ! 

Will this satisfy the p\ibUc, my Lord Duke ? 

To expose the inconsistencies of such vntnesses is superfluous. 
An ignorant man is never consistent in his opinions ; and a wit- 
ness who must needs play the part of an advocate also, is always 
self-contradictory in his facts, in pursuance of my plan how- 
ever, I must subject Mr. Shand to the test of consistency. 

*' What is your opinion as to the protection afforded to the slaves 
by the laws of Jamaica V 

" I believe that the slaves, considering their situation, w?re sufH- 
cieutly protected by the laws — that in many respects they werfi 
indulged much beyond what the law required of the proprietor or 
manager." 

" What is your opinion as to the comforts afforded them in their 
situation?" 

*' Their comforts I consider to be very great, and much more than 
the peasantry of *hiT country of the lower class can possibly obtain." — 
(Vide p. 187.) 

These answers imply, that the proprietor indulges them be- 
yond the law, and affords them greater comforts than our pea- 
santry ; as he has sworn above that he did himself in the article 
of clotliing. (Vide above, p. 76.) Now let us turn to page 217, 
and see the value of these " comforts." 

" Will those invoices show any account of bedding ?" 

" No ; nothing for the sped^c put-pose of bedding." 

" As you say these would be supplied if necessary, you probably 
mean in peculiar cases of sickness ?" 

" They are not ordinaril'i^ supplied ; no negro of T^dustry rf- 
Uci upon his master's clothing, or his master's cJlovjance {I I !) He has 
»n of obtaining many things, much beyond what the master gives 

A\u)> .\ little after, 

" The inu^ suit of clothing given to the slave lasts him twelve 
months ?** 

" They would not give hint one suit of clothing ; nor would I say 
it lasts them a twelvemonth ; for the negro is not dependent on his 
master ; he has mr aus of obtaining comforts of his own." 
■ ** If they have n>> luHiding, what covering can they have of any de- 
scription, but the OM k\U of clothes given them in the year?" 

"The negro is not vii ^nndenton his master; he has many comforts 
independent of those his mcUer gives." 

Compare this again with the following extract from u,n answer 
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et pS-l^ 202, to a questioii referring to the Eitnatioii of tlia uegro, 
.sliould the iili;-(rc':.3 cf his owner be increa-sed:— 

" The maste? cannot possibly mrnigK Mm with the nccesmrics ard 
comforts ht atpresdnt allows." 

Compare it also vdth the following extract from an answer at 
page 209, referring to the comparative eamiiigs of a slave mid a 
freeman. 

" Bi has an allowance of clothing ; his took are fumteiied ; his 
hQnm is built and repaired for him j he is allowed a variety of com- 
forta." 

1¥liich of these representations are we to believe ? Is the eiavs 
aSbrded very great comforts," and again, " a variety of com- 
forts,'* by his master, or is he denied e?en '^bedding/' and 

ciothiBg, and other allowances/' adequate to his wants, bO en- 
tirely, that no negro of industry relies upon such a resource ? as 
is admitted at pa^e 217, Botli these gtatenaents carmot by pi^ 
sibility be ime ; mough each in turn satisfied the question which 
gare rise to it« 

At page 189, he is asked, 

** Do any of the slaves become possessed of money?" 

" Very cODsiderable ; they have very great means of accumulating 
money f if they are industriom. In some cases the negroea have 
slaves J and in one instance I recollect a family who have eleven 
slaves of thsir own." 

t have a sever© reckoning with Mr. Shand upon this score, of 
which he little dreams ; but leaving this strange imperium in 
itnperio for the present, let us turn to pa^e 206, where he says, 
" The negro is naturally veri^ indolent ; the great bulk of the ne- 
groes; tfiere are exceptions, no doubt.** And nov^ let us revert 
to ray former quotation from page 217, virhere he states, " No 
negro of any industry relies upon his master's clothing, or his 
miater^s allowance.'* 

Which of these statemeifttg, I again ask, ore we to credi* ? 
Are the "great bulk of the negroes naturally very indolent, 
and are the means of " accumulating money" confined to " the 
induBtrious ?" then it must follow that those who have " accumu- 
lated money" are rare exceptions j and that "the great b Jx of 
tbe negroes being indolent, and therefore poor, do rely on that 
scanty measure of their " mastera* clothing and allowance," whicli 
the industrious slave disdains ! These conclusions, though una- 
voidable, are directly opposed to Mr, Shand's assertions of the 
superiority of the slaves' condition to that of our own peasantry. 

Take another instance, on a different subject. He states, iat 
page .189, that a slave of Ma own possessed three slaves for ap- 
•^z ej?5 of i»?<mty years ; and he is asked. 



' *f Bid he receive the profd of tkcir labour V 
" CcriahAj ; these are two instances out of si \^-^ij.z^ marr|." 

At page 192, however, when the question is put, 

" Does the slave employ his own slave in the eulti^'^tion of \v& pro- 
visioa-grouRds?" 

He answerSy 

" Generally I believe in that way ; in ^f. instance of my own negro, 
to which I alluded, / never put a question to him, abont his slaveSf 
mr woidd I have known if I had met them." 

And in the following page he adds, 

" How far he allotired them to dispose of the provisionB that they 
i*ear^ for themselves, / dk> not know*' 

How could he speak, then, so " certainly'* as to the appropri- 
atioa of the profits of these slaves t He never questioned their 
alleged owner upon the subject ; he did not know the lUen 
themselves ; and he admits hm ignorance how they disposed of 
the provisions they reared, the "only acknowledged source of 
a slave's emolument. Yet he swears he is certain'' that tlie 
profit of their labour was received by their alleged slave-owner! \ 

Ag-ain, at page 191, appear the following questions : — 

" You said that the negroes on a particulai* estate had the run over 
4000 ov 5000 acres ; had the negroes the choice of any spot they 
pleased ?'* 

" Any part that they chose ; no one interferes with them." 
" And to any extent they choose?" 
" Yes, and to any extent." 

And, as if to fix the witness's attention, 

" Is it understood that they may fix on any pl6t of ground f6r cul- 
tivation?" 

" YeSf any part that they choose ; and cultivate it as long as they 
are inclined." 

But afterwards, at page 192, the question is again repeated, 

" You say that the slave is permitted to cultivate for hia oxtu use as 
much land as he pleases?" 
*' Yes, in many instances ; not in all situations.'^ (! ! f) 

Once more. 

** When R^oes are for sale, is it usual td allow them to look out 
for their own master?" 

" Fiery frequently ^ in the case of one negro or a small number of 
negroes.' —(Vide page 195.) 

Turn to page 218, however, where he is requested to state a 
particular case. He replies, , 

*• / camot state a pc^ticular instance ; but I have known in- 
stances, though ! cannot recollect them specifically, vfhexe the negro 
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has desired to belong to a particular individual, and it was complied 
with, if the tuahter did not suffer- by the arrangement." 

Thus t' -.e first statement^ which, was intended to convey the 
impression that this choice of service was an indulgence very 
frequently permitted, is afterwards, on cross-examination, re- 
duced to cases so few that he cannot recollect any particular in- 
sidnce, nor ani/ instance whatever, except subject to a considera- 
tion of the owner s interest. 

When it is remembered that these statements are given upon 
oath, and when too the pro-slaveiy leaning of the answers first 
given on the examination in chief hy the colonial peerSfh&hamQvx 
mind,it will be readily admitted that these variations, though upon 
minor points, detract materially from the value of the evidence; 

On tlie subject of education, he shares the inconsistency of 
nearly all the witnesses that preceded him. 

" Have any measures been adopted for the religious and moral 
instruction of the slaves on your estates, or other properties which have 
been under your charge ?" 

" Yes ; I have for a number of years paid £100 a year to the cu- 
rate of Clarendon for attending to two properties ; on all the proper- 
ties means are taken to instruct the negroes to a certain extent," &c. 
—(Vide p. 200.) 

But, at page 204, 

** Do you know any instance of field negroes being able to read 
and write ?" 

" I do not recollect any ; they are not very desirous of doing 
so in general" 1 

Yet again, 

" Did many of the negroes upon the estates more immediately un- 
der your care, often run away from the properties ?" 

" Yes ; there were many instances of individual negroes absenting 
themselves." 

" As compared to the population, do you mean V* 

" I cannot di-aw a comparison ; they very often run away with- 
out occasion/' — (Vide p. 188.) 

Now contrast this with a subsequent answer. 
" To what cause do you attribute the strong disposition to run 
away?" 

" I do not tkink there is a strong disposition to run away*'!— (Vide 
page 208.) 

Which of these two answers are we to believe ? I will extract 
a few more similar instances. 

How are slaves identified by their masters commonly ; have they 
any marks?" 

" There are no instances I believe of slaves being marked since 
AfricatK ceased to be imported."— (Vide p. 210.) 
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!■ Yoiir. GHrace' will recollect dit iftafty in&i.a3-.c:es {^tmsxXf quoted 
from page 139, of yotitig slaves, bom after tl^o/ abo- 

lition of 'the trade,' being advei^ise'd in the JaniUica G^zetfe^ and 
described by the marks of branding npOri theni : but are we to 
believe the Uazette in preference to Mr. Shand ? ^ 
Without troubling you with the questions and ahsw^i's- at 
length, i Would refer your Grace to page 213, where the witriicss 
states that he has very little knowledge of the "state of manu- 
factories,'* but Still seeks to found on that knowledge a disad- 
vantageeuB contrast of the hours of labour in them, with slave 
labour. 

At pages 227 arid 228, however he assumes an intimate ac- 
quaintance with sugar-refining, and. melting, arid smelting ore," 
fendclairris a good deal of practical knowiedge in such mafiere." 

And again, at page 197, he gives a learried disquisition upon 
the subject of labour, as paid and performM in jEngland and 
Scoflahd, to show that more is done m this country than in Ja- 
maiea. But, at page 213, the foundation of all this learning is 
admitted to be' only a six months' residence in England ! 

'These, and many similar cohtradictory averments, admit but 
of one explanation, ^d that I vdll give m his own words, when 
challenged with inconsistency even by the Committee 

" I no NOT NOW RECOLLECT TERFECTLY HOW 1 EXPRESSED MYSELF, 
BUT INTENDED TO EXPRESS MYSELF AS I HAVE DONE AT PRESENT" ! ! J 

This is Cxtrenaeiy convenient, indeed! Such an aniple ape- 
logy for incautious swearing, forbids all further remark. I take^ 
leave of Mr. Shand's inconsisteney, but not of Mr. Sha'nd. 

Your Grace need not be reminded of the extraOrdintiry infor- 
mation/ already quoted from pa:ge 189, that a slave of Lord 
Holland 's possessed eleven slaves, and one of Mr. Shard's pos- 
^ssed three for twenty years. With respect to the fis^t case, I 
only allude to it for the purpose of explaming exactly how tlie 
feet stends. It is greatly exaggerated, but founded in ti^uth. 

One of his Lordship's slaves is mrried to ^ /rce vtjotri'aji^ cind 
she is the owner, nbt of eleven, biat of twer.- F6r the ti^ith 6f this 
explanation I refer your Grac6 16 lK)id Holland hiihself,vp 
to Ibe aceurately informed. But Mr. Shandr, by his ov/a admis- 
sion, stands in a dilemma from which Lord Holland is iVee. How 
did it happen that this experienced planter vdnked, for twenty 
years, at the detention in slavery, of three men^ who were, aiM 
are frecj in point of law ? Mr. Shand admits that hier slave cc«ild 
assert no ha^l title to them ahd,i more' ikm.' that,< he states 
that he assisted in fabricating a colouraljle tit'^e by registering^ 
them as his own property. That I may noty even >mintcntionally>- 
he g^ of misrepresentaiioiki I will quote his own words at 
page 18^: — ^ - 
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i waj. not acquainted larith this fact, of slaves possessed of slaves, 
till tJie-Kgistration act took place; when it became necessary to re- 
turn aB'sIaves, at that time * the law not sanctioning their possessing 
slaves (there waa no notice taken of it, I believe, in the law) ; such 
slaves were returned as the property of the master, and entries were 
made in the plar.iation books, signed, I believe, by myself , signifying 
that although these slaves were returned in the name of the master, 
they belonged to particular slaves" !!!!!! 

I never, in the course of my existence, heard such an un- 
j blushing avowal as this-— made, too, in the presence of a Com- 
[ mittee of the House of Lords, magistrates of the countiy ! Was 
not your Grace startled at hearing it ? Did no noble peer feel 
it to be his imperative duty, before the day was ended, to notice 
it in his place ? I trust that when Parliament meets again, some 
independent man wiK take this subject up most seriously. Here 
are uiree poor creatures illegally detained in slavery for tinen'.y ' 
years, and their detention acknowledged to have been assisted 
j by a fraud in their registration ; and the man who has commit- 
^ed that fraud, has the effrontery to avow it to your Lordships, 
and to found npon it an argument in favour of his own slaves* 
prosperity] Your Grace may be assured that England will 
ring with this. My present duty is with the evidence, but / 
skail not forget it' 

There are some miscellaneous remarks upon parts of this 
Boan*s evidence which I must not omit, although I believe it will 
be generally felt that I have pretty well disposed of him. The 
first is, that he also mentions the same fact as Sir John Keane, 
that the chief part of the population are Creoles: thus giving a 
point-blank contradiction to all the ingenious attempts to "ex- 
plain away Mr. Buxton's "decrease of population/* by the ex- 
cess of Africans past child-bearing age. This admission of Mr. > 
Shand will be found at page 200, and it is indirectly repeated at 
page 204., 

Another very curious statement of Mr, Shand refers to the 
facility with which. a slave can support himself : — 

" I would say the labour of a slave on an avers^e for one day h 
sufficient to give him provisions for the whole year." 

This will be found at page 206, and is repeated at 207, and 
again at 208. Here, then, is a conclusive answer to another 
very absurd argument founded on the slave's assumed idleness; 
that if emancipated he will npt maintain himself. 

Mucis vpf the examination on this point is so perplexing to t!ie 
witness, aa4 w well conducted on the part of the examiner, 
th&t it k right to extract it. : 

* The reader must not infer from this passage that the law does not 
sanction it now. 
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■ " At ail events it is but a small proportion of the year daring -wliicli 
the slave has an opportunity of labouring for bis benefit?" 

V I should say it is a very great proportion of the year ; that the 
Uegro can rear food for him self in one or two days, I am sure, of the 
thirty allowed him; he has ail the rest to himself exclusive of the 
Sabbath, and it is much more than the labourer can have in Ireland, 
Scotland, or England, after providing means for his family. 

'* How many days in the year do you think the slave is entitled to, 
generally speaking, for his own use ? how many days can he call liis 
own?" • 

" In Jamaica they vrere allowed, when I left, twenty-six days, ex- 
clusive of the Sabbath, a certain number of days at Christmas, and 
usually a day at Easter." 

" How many days altogetlier has he?" 

** He was allowed by law twenty-eight days, exclusive of tli'i Sab- 
batJb^ ; he usually had one at Easter, but not by law." 
"He had the fifty-two Sabbaths, and twenty-eight days besides ?" 
«Yes.»' 

Is there any exception made of the Saturday in crop time ?" 

" It is usual not to allow them those days in crop time, but when the 
crop ceases the days are then allowed. During crop he has not occa- 
sion to labour in his ground usually ; it is not so much the season for 
putting in provisions." 

"It appears that the slave works for his master two hundred and 
eighty-five days in the year, and for himself he may work eighty ; is 
that what you call a large proportion of time to himself?" 

** Yes, as compared with a labourer in Scotland or in England. I 
do not mean to say that he is allowed the Sabbath to labour ; he has 
no occasion to labour on the Sabbath. I should say the Negro in 
many situations would svpply himself in one day tvith provisions for 
ike year." ^ 

" Will you state the principle on which you form an opinion that 
a slave who out of the limited time allowed him for his own use will 
cultivate provisions suflBcient to amass a considerable property, would 
not, if emancipated, where all his time would be his own, do the little 
Itlbour which in your opinion is necessary for his own subsistence ? 

"fThe instances are not many where a slave by his own labour 
would acquire his freedom; and judging by practical instances, I know 
none where a Negro in a free situation labours in that manner^ or as 
the European does. 

** The question related to the principle upon which you come to 
the conclusioa, that a man out of a limited time will labour so much 
as to obtain considerable property; but that the same man, having 
the command of his whole time, would not labour enough for his own 
subsistence?" 

I can only Judge from practical instmces ; kn^^w no instance 
ia which they do so, where their time is their own, and in the present 
state of the negro I do not think he would become so industrious as 
the Burop^iiis.*' 
The determined reluctance of Mr. Shand and the insufficiency 
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t>f liis raii?wer, v*hc-n at last extracted; give ts lively a picture of 
cnibarrciss;;-7ent as paper can convey. 

Anntlier extract vaW serve io gh'e tbc public some idea, of tlic 
tone in vhicb Mr. Shand vva.s permitted to indulge. I suspect 
that iiad an anti-/ olonial witness dveu simihir replies, something 
\\o\M have been muttered abor»t mf olencc.'"' contempt/' 
" breach of priyilcge/' and so forth. I have confessed to a vulgar 
taste in proverbs,- your Grace will recollectthe Yorkshire 'adage. 
One niun may steal a horse, &c. 

" If a planter of nearly equal cxpei ieace rilh yourself were to state 
t.l\at a fi-entkman might be resident upon a planlalicn for sb; months 
witliotii knowing any thing of the interior of the management of a 
cane field, vou -would cither not urjderstard or not bdicve him?" 

" I shcHild say that if a genticmen chose to reside in this house 
without walking out in the streets lie could not expect to know what 
went on there." 

" The tpiestion refers to a gentleman desirous of obtaining in- 
formation 

" A gentleman dcvircus cf information would hardly think of sitting 
in the house without going out into the cano field," 

" Yon think that he would be able to obtain information ?" 
" Coftainly." 

" If he stated (liathe could not, you would not understand what he 
had «aid, or not believe Ids assertion ?" 

" My reply is, that it is possible, if a man chooses to go to an 
estatr, and to sit down in the house, for him to be perfectly unac- 
qnaintod. He might not choose to visit a particular part of the estate; 
htii I have Ticvcr prevented any gentleman visiting any part of my 
estate." 

" The question supposes a person desirous of making himself ac- 
quainted with every particular of the management of an estate; not 
shutting himself within the doons of the house?" 

" I am aware of notiiing to prevent his obtaining the information 
which he might desire ia this case." 

" Could any part of the ill treatment of the slave or mismanage- 
ment of the property be withheld from a man who was six months on 
the cstn'e, and desirous of informing himself?" 

*' No ; I do not think any information could be withheld fromlum, 
unless he shut his eyes and ears.** 

This ought to b« carefully compared with the evidence of Mr. 
Taylor, already quoted, upon the same subject. 

In common with Mr. Baillie, Mr. Shand has a singular creed 
on the subject of licentiousness : — 

" Have u>c mothers of the children born in wedlock any great eE- 
cousragemcnt beyond those moihers who have children bom illegiti- 
•malely?" 

"No; I nemr made a distinction between negroes; I carefully 
avoided any improper distinction." 

" You consider this would have been an improper distinction ? " 
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Yes, I do so. because I did ;;of i'i all ca^es €7icy-r-a raarrinqe. 
When negroes came to me propodng" it, I ?a.id it w{is a matter that 
irmst rest Titith tLcmselves : but that unless they vrere attached to each 
otlier, and intended to remain faii.iiful (o each other, I did no' rre 
that there ■^TAs any propriety in their inarrving; thai it coi^ld scree 
no good purpose," 

Nor do his ideas ajppear less tnilj coloaial, upon tlie subject 
of legal evidence j referring to a negro who had asked permis- 
sion for a man of colour to read praj-ers t o the slaves^ on aii eBtate 
in the parish of St. Da-^dd's, he proceeds:—- 

" The negroes charged this driver with practising obeah, and said he 
had injured a great many of them, and that he Iiad been the occasion of 
the loss of many children on the estate. He was tried for obeah, and it 
was clearly proved by the negroes. He told them that he had been the 
cause of the death of the former manager of that estate, Mr. Grant." 

" Before what tribunal was he tried V 

" Before the usual tribunal of justices and jury ; I forget how many 
form a slave jury; nine, I believe." 

" lu v^hat manner did he accomplish the death of Mr. Grant?" 

" I cannot tell ; I believe not by obeah, but by poison.'' 

" What do you understand by obeah ?" 
The Africans are in the habit of collecting the beaks of parrots, 
fiOgs' teeth, and hair, and burying them at the door of the individual 
upon whom they practice obeah or those supernatural powers; or place 
it under the thatch of the house, where it may be found." 

" Obeah is witchcraft?" 

" Y''es. When this individual sees the matter that is set for him, 
and believing it has influence, it operates strongly upon his mind. 
Tijc individual gets into a morbid state, and perhaps at length dies. 
They attributed the loss of children upon that estate to this man ; 
and i could never understand why the negroes upon that estate did 
not increase, being in a particularly healthy situation, when the 
negroes on a more exposed situation, three miles off, did increase.'"' 

** By this .iibunal this man was found guilty, was he?" 

" Yes, he was.'* 

'* How was he punished ?" 

<* He was executed." 

" For practising obeah ? " 

"Yes, witchcraft; and for poisoning his overseer; for no man 
would believe but chat he used poison." 
" This was a free man?" 

" The freeman was the man who professed religion, and wished to 
read prayers." 
" Was the obeah man a free man ?" 

" He was the head driver on the estate, and had been so for many 
yeia^, and to him I attributed the decrease of negroes." 
"He was the man who desired permission for another to read 
V prayers?" 
"Yes." 
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" It was to that description of person you refen-ed f ' 

/ therefore conclude that the man whom he wished to introduce 
was in all probahility a character as had as himself" /// 

Hence it seems that a negro was executed for killing Mr. Grant 
ht/ witchcraft, and therefore Mr. Shand mostlogicalljr infers that 
the iViend whom this negro wished to introduce, must be "as bad 
as himself." They might both be wizards for aught I know ; 
but verily, Mr. William Shand is no conjurer! 

I promised an incidental remark now and then in illustration 
of the animus of the examination. And here I may observe 
^enerallyf that there is great licence given to the v»itness in meet- 
mg questions mth argument, instead of answer. It constantly 
occurs : and iu some instances appears as if it were indirectly 
suggested to the witness as a way of escape. For instance, 
immediately after" a succession of questions relative to the 
branded runaways adveitised in the Gazette, and which seem to 
have proved very embarrassing to all parties, the following ques- 
tion is abruptly introduced :■ — 

" Has it conns under your observation that lahoutc s in England 
often runaway and leave their families chargeable upon the parish V* 

*' / do not know any thing of this." 

" Did you never see advertisements in the country newspapers of 
England, offering a reward for the apprehension of the man who 
has run away, and left his wife chargeable to the parish?^' 

" No, I have not seen any thing of that natiue ; but we see adver- 
tisemsnts charging the people hi this country with great cruelty, 
much beyond any thing practised in the colonies ; we have as many 
instances recorded in one weekly paper in this country as will be seen 
in all the papers of all the colonies in a year" 

Your Grace will not fail to notice not only the absurdity of 
the second answer, but how obviously it was prompted, though 
wholly irrelevant, by the question that precedes it. 

A similar instance occurs m the following page ; many of the 
advertised negroes being described by their loss of teeth, fingers, 
&c,, the following question is put to the witness : — - 

" Have you ever heard in England of coal-heavers and porters 
being ruptured from great weights ?" 

And at page 225. 

" Have you ever heard of paupers being employed in drawing carts, 
heavily laden with stones, in England 1" 

In some places there is an attempt at wit, which, to say the 
least of it, is much misplaced j as at page 239. 

*' Do the sea breezes waft through the luxurious cane plantatioas 
the wailings of hundreds of unfortunate negroes V* 

I know not, Sir, whether this quotation is the poetry of Lord 
Holland, or the wit of Lord Elienborough j but neither the one 
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mv tlie other will tend to make the Biitish public better satisfied 
with that noble tribunal by which the examination has been con- 
ducted. 

To sum up the evidence of Mr. Shand ; mth ali his boasted 
experience, he stands convicted of ignorance, upon the. all-im- 
portant points of labour, punishment, spell work, ma .■iage-pre- 
miums, field discipline, and all the alleged legal advantageSj'^ 
which he would have us believe that the slave enjoys I 

And for the rest, the whole is made up of false reasoning, colo- 
nial sophistry, and (when that fails) wild speculations of the 
danger of emancipation, and the discontent that is excited by 
the mention of it ! He attempts to cheat us by the contrast of 
slave labour with English manufactories, of which he admits, 
that he knows nothing. He sets ofF against the wages of the 
English peasant, " comforts which the master does not give, and 
''legal advantages" which he cannot define : nor does he scruple 
to charge himself with conniving at the illegal detention of three 
men in slavery, for twenty years, so that he can obtain credit for 
the magnificence of his slaves being themselves slave owners I 

It was hardly to be expected that much could escape the 
witness, favourable to the anti-colonial side ; but even Mr. Shand 
makes admissions : he confesses to the coercion which Baillie 
denies. (Vide p. 238.) He acknowledges that he does not re- 
collect more than one sugar estate on which the population in- 
creases ; (vide p. 232,) and as we have seen he admits at page 
200, that the chief part of the population are Creoles. Thus then 
in spite of all his caution, and all his colonial sophistry, and all 
his experience in the witness box, (for he says he was examined 
on a former occasion,) he has done good to the cause of aboli- 
tion. "I called thee to curse mine enemies, and behold tbou 
hast altogether blessed them these three times." 

If I laid claim to niuch aristocratic feeling, I should perhaps 
be tempted to think well of the policy of the colonial party, m 
the marshalling of their witnesses j they begin witii a duke; they 
go on with a judge ; Mr. Baillie, happening to be in a hurry to 
return to Jamaica, is introduced by the bye, and certainly makes 
up m decision of testimony, whatever he may want m rank ; 
then comes another governor, with a K. C. B. attached to his 
name; and presently after a learned knight, being a doctor of 
medicine into the bargain, is ushered in with all the importance 
of thirty years' practice in the colony ; we shall hereafter find a 
gallant admiral, and another illustnous knight, commander of 
the Bath, bringir^ up the rear rank. It is well for me, my 
Xord Duke, that I care little either for rank or names; other- 
wise, it might be rather embarrassing to entertain a doubt 
whether these same illustrious Tntnesses deserve half tlje credit, 
which is.due to the humble and despised class of iiaissionaries ; 
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'•n my business to clear away the mktf wKich guch unques- 
Uoi>.:.l?le testimony was, , perchance, intended to tbraw upqtrtihe 

SIR MICHAEL GLARE - ' 

would indeed liave been a most usefs.il witness, and have occa- 
sioiQed, . even to my evm boasted e&ai-sightedness much peiv 
plesity, had he not fallen into Lord Suffieid's hai^d?. I opened 
upon the following part of his examination, and for a time I felt 
staggered. , 

" Did you ever hear of an instance of marriage being discouraged 
by any planter ?" 
ivmr. " 

" Did you ever hear of an instance of insufficiency of maintenance 
for any negro ?" 
** Never" • 

" Did you ever hear of an instance of a slf.ve being forced to ex- 
cessive labour ?" 
Wevpr." 

Did you ever hear an instance of a delicate female being flogged 
in the field to make her keep up a quantity of work equal to that of 
a robust negro ?" 
" Never." 

" Do you believe that that ever occurred ?" 
''I do not" 

** Did you ever hear of an instance of the whip being used to sti- 
mulate labour in the field ?" 

" / never did; not even ok my first arrival in the island,^' 

*^ From your experience in the island of Jamaica, have any circum- 
stances come to your knowledge respecting the diminution of popula- 
tion, which should induce you to think that there was a waste of life 
by slo%y torture, thatslaves half fed were worked beyond thiir strength, 
till exhausted nature sun'-, under a weight of cruelty and oppression 
unparalleled in the history of the world V 

" Oood God! Never^i t never heard of such a suspicion" 

(Vide p. 285). 

What can be more convincing ? Who will hereafter dare to 
breatlie a syllable against colonial tenderness and humanity ? 
But when I recovered myself from my first surprise, I dipped a 
lif,tle further into the examination, fully convinced that Sir 
Michael Clare would enlighten me thoroughly upon the whole 
controversy. Tour Grace will conceive my embarrassment, 
' wbM I stumbled next upon the folbwipg answer to the question, 
whether habitual suicide among the slaves, prior to the abolition, 
proceeded from violence of character, or depression of spirits. 

" i should humbly conceive from neither; as maybe perceived 
from the history I am about to mention. • There were eleven of them; 
one of thein hiing the other ten ; he did it by persuasion, and he did 
it tn a speQies of ?ntrtk andffaieiy, and then he hung himself, three 
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times, with vathes that broke twlcf- ; aud he uitimatel\ Jmug hk 
for tlie third time, a>:d it did v.ot breakf and tlxey were not discova 
till they were all .2}(^rfectbj dead" ! ! ! — (Vide p. 266») 
Did your Grace ever hear tlie -stoiy of two Kilkemiy cats, that 
?^eat each other up except their tails t " T^^'-t was ft . wonderfvil 
• event ; but I think you vvill admit mth me, "vr^t tiiis " gay mxd. 
miribful" <JS9Ciition of the decemvirate;\ and tliis triple Buiii|de 
of their executiojaer, is yet more wonderful aiid dilHeult of expla- 
nation. Perhaps the learned physician holds commumon with the 
illustrious dead, and thence deiived his knowledge of the inci- 
dents of a catastrophe, that was not discovered" till all was 
over. A 

It is true that the learned doctor, having by -IKtf ^time found 
himself in an odd dilemma, attempts some twenty pages after, 
to account for this preternatural knowledge, by " findiiig two 
broken cords, and the slave hanging by the third" ! (Vide^^ji^e 
286.) This is conclusive as far as it goes ; but it still leaves us 
in the dar)^, how "the persuasion, mirth, aud gaiety came to 
light" ! ! ! This explanation; like much oi his evidence, proves 
Sir Michael to be a very ingenious man, but does not materially 
assist us as to the facts of the case. But leaving all miracles, 
let me try him in my scales of credibility. 

The doctor's direct interest is perhaps not considerable ; he 
is, it is true, a slave proprietor j he is not examined upon this 
point, though he admits the fact incidentally, at page 275. He 
has not, however, I believe more than twenty-five or thirty slaves; 
but there appears to be an indirect interest, which can hardly 
fail to create a strong bias in the mind of a witness so circum- 
stanced. It has been already observed, that he resided in Ja- 
maica for thirty years, with shore intervals, and having at his ad- 
vanced age, for he began practice there in 1798, returned to thif* 
country, it is a natural inference, not only that all his connexions 
are colonial, but that all expectation of English practice must 
I depend upon his good understanding with them. I have no 
j idea for my part of being squeamish upon a subject, where the 
I interests of so manjr are at stake. I should theretbre have felt it 
I no breach of propriety to have asked the doctor plainly, what 
were his future views in life, and his present resources, before i 
I i|iade up my mind as to the degree of credit I would give to his 
I testimony. Doubtless this would have appeared to your Grace 
I very micourtly ; but those who ^re accustomed ix> sift evidence, 
I know perfectly well that all these fine feelings stand very much 
I in the way of eliciting the truth — a man honestly in search of it, 
I should be as plain spoken as a quaker. That this witness has, 
I for some reason or other, a very strong leaning in favour of colo- 
* mal prejudices will be obvious upon th'^ jjerus^il of the following 
I answers. 
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" Have you as a piij-tiiciuxi heeii caiied upon to attend .jxc-grot.^ in 
€0»sei|aerjcs of seventy of punislivxient ?" 
" in one or two casese I have/' 
" Are those instiinces frequent f 

No ; very rare." 
" Did the punishmcntfi in those cases appear to be severe 
The puKJahments were severe; ojid ike pimiskmcnts on those 
who injlicted ihem were-iiery isevere also, afterwards. 
" Was that by seutsKice of the court f'' 
" By sentence of a legal court." 
Was the punishment of tlie negro, for which you attended him, 
by the sentence of the court or tlic cruelty of the owner ?" 
" By the ct^'Hty of the person v;ho had the management." 
Was thcfperson.who so cruelly punished the slave severely pu- 
nished by sentence of the court ?" 

" Yes ; the white man who punished the slave died in prison under 
ill? jfsunishment." 

You state, that in consequence of the act of cruelty, the indi- 
/vidual was punished by sentence of the court, and that he died under 
^that punishment; vphat was the nature of that punishment under 
which the man died ?'* 

" It was confinement, and fine, and the loss of the negro. The 
negro was emancipated by the order of the court ; be was allowed 
£10 a year, if my memory does not deceive me. The man was sen- 
tenced to twelve" months' imprisonment, during which time he died." 

" Do you remeniber the nature of the cruelty exercised towards the 
slave?** 

" It was for running away and stealing; and for this, having been 
repeatedly done, he took a stamping iron, an iron with initial letters, 
and xviik spirits of wine punctured afetjiale on the breast.'^ 

" When was this r 

" 1 cannot recollect the exact time, but it is on the records of the 
court of Spanish Town." 

" Was she subjected to flogging also V* 

No, this time she was not," 
" She had been f 
She had been" 
" By the same manager ?'* 

'* Yes ; bat it tuas for a crime she 70ould have been hanged for 
in Eugland."'-^(Vide pp. 267, 268). 

Observe tha animus which these answers betray. " The pu- 
aishments were severe ; atid the punishments on (hose who inflicted 
them were veri/ severe also ;" as much as to say, do not for an 

iM OTllwrn iiWi .TT MH i i I I »»— ■^ili i wii JI il — . i.ii m iiiii— M n n iM n iM.iiiiii. m -■■... L^ I II I III,, inr ,111 nr 

* The attentive reader will not Ml to observe that the sex of the 
sufferer b here changed !1 ! la the last ans.irei' he is spoken of as a 
male negro : this strange blunder, if it will not warrant graver 
suspicions, at Ieai?t illustrates the extrexae careiessRess both of the 
«saminis,tiou and the swearing. 
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leniently considered in Jamaica. But to what does tliis vaunted 
serevity of retributive punishment amount ? " To tweh'^c months' 
confmement, fm^t, and the loss of the negro/' Bj^':~ the next 
answer, it appears that the cruel treatment for vrbicli ihis portish- 
ment was iimicted, was branding a female slave on the breast j 
an act for which according to British law, a man would have 
been liable, if i do not greatly err, to death : though in the colo- 
nial tenderness of the witness, it was veri/ severely punished by 
fins and imprisonment ! But still farther to show the inclma- 
tion of his mind, it should be noticed how eager he is to justify 
a former flogging which she had received, by adding unaskei^ 
" it was for a crime she would have been hanged for inlEngland." 
Why my Lord, did your Grace forget to enc^iiire what was the 
nature of this crime, so that you might estimate, not merely 
the justice of the flogging, but the disposition of the witness 
who sought to excuse it ? These little traits are directly con- 
nected with my first measure of credibility'—disinterestedness, and 
will serve to counterpoise that emphatic testimony of the witness 
with which I have introduced him to notice. 

I must examine this singular statement of the severe punish- 
ment inflicted for branding, a little more closely. Tlie witness 
states at the same page (268), that the circumstance occurred 
ten or twelve years ago. The first law which prohibited brand- 



subjected it only to a penalty of £100 currency (beuig about 
£70 sterling), or a year's imprisonment. It ia true, that crndty 
was punishable before ; but not the simple act of branding, sucn 
as is describpf^ Sir Michael Clare above. If, in this instance, 
under the process of branding, the woman's breast was mutilated 
to an extreme degree, endangering its organic functions, then 
what are we to think of Sir Michael's estimate of the severity of 
tne punishment for such anofience? With us, at least, a man 
would undoubtedly be transported. And what also are we to 
think of •S'.V MkhaeVs description of it as a simple case of brand- 
ing ? insuiuating an apology for it, too, that it was '*for repeat- 
edly running away/' Either it was a case of gross cruelty, and 
the witness has intentionally softened it down into one of simple 
branding, or it was a case of branding, and twelve years ugo 
not subjected to punishment. What then becomes of Sir 
Michael's veracity 1 I will leave him to his choice of the horns 
of this dilemma. 
To return from thif. digression. 

My second izst of credibility, is the knowledge of the wit- 
ness ; and I must frankly state that I have m.et with no decided 
proof of ignorance. Tne whole examination of this witness 
bears marks of being hurried aiid superficial, eAi!Opt upon the 




the act of 1826 ; 



and that, in creating it an offence, 
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subject of hospital keatment, wli^re of course he was 3.t home. 
Tlieve is one of bis answers, however, tliat shows Iiim to be ip.- 
competent to give information upon any mattm of field dis- 
cipline. 

" Have yoa ever observed any number of slaves at work in gangs, 
for any length of time together? have you stood by, and watched 
them at work?" 

"No ; i have rode past tliem ; I never stopped by them ; it is ra- 
ther nnpleasant the smell of the people working." — (Vide p. 287.) 

This unmannerly intrusion " betwixt the wind and his no- 
bility/' has certainly disqualified the learned Sir Michael from 
giving satisfactory testimony to the gentleness of field labour ; 
although, at pages 283 a^d ^84, he would willingly appear to be 
as learaed on that head, as in compounding a dose of salt water, 
—a medicine which he seems to have administered to his pa- 
tients with great effect.— (Vide p. 274.) ^ 

But the grand criterion is, after all, consistency ; and Sir 
Michael, as well as his predecessors, must pass through this 
ordeaL 

The first variation in his evidence is of a minor kind. 
" Negroes," he hat just observed, do not like, generally, 
beirg shut up iis a hospital. 

*^ Do you know the cause of tbeir objection? does it arise from 
any neglect of them in the hospital, or any other cause V* 

" it is the general cause of disliking medicine, and medical treat- 
ment; thjey do not like to lx;dosed with medicine.'' 

" Even when they require it ?" 

" Some do, and some do not." 

" You do not ascribe it to inattention or unkind treatment in the 
hospital?" 

" Never, that I witnessed.'' 

" You have no reason to suppose that it could arise from that ?" 
« No."— (Vide p. 264.) 

Yet, in contradiction to this, when hf ; is examined as to the 
disposition of the negro to make complaints of illness arising 
from personal injury, being asked, 

Had other negroes ready access to you to make complaints of 
that sort?" 

He Implies, 

" Yes, always ; tnany of them would come to consult me on their 
own cases distinct from applying/ as a hospital case. "(Vido p. 271.) 

Thus it seems that while they " dislike medicme and medical 
treatment," they are not indisposed to ask for medical advice. 
Would it not appear to your Grace a simple jjolution of the 
seeming incoEijistency, that they did dislike the hospital treat- 
'meat? But this fexpianation would have been lamentably in- 
convenient ; for in the hospital, as we are told at page 286, there 
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is a proper" stipply of comforts foi- tlis Bick, of eveiy tiling iie- 
cessary ; wKere any extms were reqiiired, 1 never ssked fo? 
them, but I got them." 

Your Grace would h^nce infer that every thing desirable was 
to be found in the hospital 5 indeed we are not left to inference j 
it is roundly asserted. 

" Was the supply of medieines. and gruel, for instance, and ihose 
articles necessary for the sick, better in the military hospitals than 
you found on the plantations ?" 

No, not better. The medicines are the same : and the care is as 
great, I should say is greater; for tliey are taken care>of by women 
instead of men ; and the men are not the best nurses." 

" Is there not great difference in the physical constitution of ne- 
groes and white men so as to make the proper treatment in the 'same 
disease very different ?" 

" On many occasions their complaints are much more, inflammatory 
than those of white men in the West Indies." : 

" By whom is the food supplied in the hospital? is it invariably 
supplied by the master, or is the slave supported by his own funds 
wlicn confined at the hospital?" 

" It is always supplied by the overseer, who receives the commands 
of the proprietor or the attorney of the property." 

" At the expense of the master ?" 

" Yes, certainly."— (Vide p. 286.) 

And, in another place, the same information is given to us in 
more minute detail. , 

" Besides the medicine, was the hospital supplied with any article 
of food, or any thing for the purpose of makitig broth or gruel, which 
the sick usually require in this country?" 

"Those specially ordered for were always supplied, with mutton 
and other comforts of that kind, from the doctor's directions." 

" Was oatmeal, for instance, an article which was supplied ?" 

" Oatmeal was one of the storer^ and rice and the corns of that; 
country." 

" When you speak of corns, what description of corns do you refer 
to byname?"- 
" Guinea corn." 
" That is a species of millet ?" 

" Yes ; a very fine millet ; I think it is better than rice and the 
great com and maize." 
" Was wheat flour an article supplied ?" 

*^ Yes; wheat flour from America; and the yams uud plantain, 
and the bread kinds, as they are called in America." 
** Was sugar supplied, if required ?" 
" Yes ; and port wine very, commonly ." 

" On any of the estates was there a hot bath ?" . 
Yes; it has been frequently otdered."— (^i<^® p. 265.) 

It certainly does seem most extraordinary that with ^' " om- 
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foiis'Mike these before tliem, and a natorai inclination to see.k 
medical advice, the sick negroes sliould ratber skulk/' as he 
says at page 264, than enter the door of the hot-hoisse, fc»r that 
is the proper name. But, when the doctor is a little paslied, the 
mysterj' is explained. 

" With what was the hospital usually supplied for the comfort of 
tlie negroes ? were there bedsteads, or any thing in tiie shape of beds, 
bedding, or any supply of that sort ?" 

Tiiey had those kinds of sleeping boards which are met with in 
soldiers* barracks — stretchers, that they He on; A«r> if they have 
blankets, and those sort of things, of their own, they bring them, 
if there is aay accident,— any broken limb, they are supplied with a 
bedstead." 

Tolerable comforts these, for a sick man, it must be confessed, 
but then, it is a Jamaica doctor, speaking of a slave patient 1 
A few lines afterv?ards, a little more explicit information is given 
as to these boasted " comforts." 

" Is not the stocks a cotnmon piece of furniture in the hospital ?" 
" Yes, in the sore-leg hospital ; and that apartment was divided off." 

Some noble Lord seems, naturally enough, to have been as- 
tonished at this singular appendage to the dispensary of a hospi- 
tal, and asks, 

" Is the hospital here nsed as a house of correction V* 
** No ; I have never seen any persons detained in the hospital, ex- 
cept those who required medical treatment." 

Omitting a question which breaks the chain of tlie exami- 
nation, ' 

** What is commonly the furniture of the hospital ? what other ac- 
commodation may the hospital afford besides sleeping boards ?" 

"A fire-piace, and perhaps those stocks; nothing else, I tliink, 
except what is brought in at ratals." 

" No articles of bedding ?" 

** Some of those who were under fevers had bedding and beds for 
them, when they were wanted to be kept particularly warm and com- 
fortable, but in general they had only the boards y the same as a 
guard-room. "—(Vide p. 287.) 

Who is the better Judee, the doctor or the slave? The first 
swears to every " comfort, and the " supply of every necessary," 
TJ?e slave considers that a deal bojurd for a rheumatic back, and 
a pair of stocks "for a sore leg, fall something shori. of " com- 
fort/' For my part, I agree with the slave, Siough at the ex- 
pense of the doctor's consistency. And moreover, I am some- 
vhatinclined to suspect tbat the supply of "port wine," or even 
"mutton" broth, must lie sceMy, and bear a fair proportion to 
the admitted luxuiy of the CiT^ii. 
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Tlie doctor is a little confused, not to say contradictory, in his 
description of the negro character. 

" Generally speaking those features of the original Africans (being 
turbulent, and inclined to mischief), iiave subsided, and become soft^ 
eaed?" 

" They have softened mto a new character, which may be called 
the Creole character/' — (Vide p. 265.) 

" Since the importation of African negroes has ceased, have you 
known instances of suicide under that sort of impression (the impres- 
sion that they would return to their own country), as far as you can 
trace it ?" 

" No ; for I believe the false idea is done away with in the present 
negroes ; or rather I would say since Christianity has been so much 
introduced among the negroes. The introduction of Christianity has 
annihilated the idea of going back to Africa." — (Vide p. 267.) 

. Kow the&e answers, if they metui any thing, imply that Chiis- 
tianity ha& > progress among the slaves, and that the creoIe 
character has improved. It appears, however, at page 288, 
speaking of the year 1764, that he thinks "the character of the 
negro u very much altered already from what it was.'' 

" Do you mean improved ?" 

" I am afraid not ; I think they are more dissatisfied, and more 
unwilling to follow any plan laid out for them." 

And, to remind your Grrace of a fair specimen of their progress 
in Christianity, I will recall to your mind the witness's examina- 
tion upon their moral conduct. 

" Suppose that all the females were taken possession of by a certain 
number of men, what are to become of those wJio are desirous of hav- 
ing women?" 

" The other men would knock theiK brains out; I should think they 
would have battles immediately." 

"Is it not a matter of great importance to the morality and disci- 
pline of a plantation, that means should be taken by the proprietor to 
limit this engrossing of the women by a few men ?" 

" Tliiey must attempt to do it by inculcating better morals on the 
women." 

" Do you think that has not been yet attempted ?" 
" It has been attempted, I know, for many years." 
" But not with success ?" 

" Not with authority, but with reasoning; there is apparent suc- 
cess, but there is no success in reality." 

Do the clergy interfere ?" 
i Yes, very much. They appear very docile and well-taught while 
the clergyman stays there ; the moment tlve clergyman goes awny 
tJiey go back to their own husbands again." 

" Do the men who are married in cjhurch live in that state of pro- 
miscuous intercourse with other women ?" 
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" For a ccrtam time they keep cp t!ie appearance of decracy, but 
inrtRT 1 kptovrhavo cone back to their old habits." 
" Do the women al?.o V 

" Yes; tbcv become eqiiasiy demoralized in their private habits, 
thonph tbcy keep up appearances." 

" Do you think that by tbe iDtroduction of education it would not 
bo |;>o*^Ri6le lo iiiiroducc a better order of tilings on a plaDtation ?" 

Yes. it appears to me the only feasible method is to bring up 
the present race separate from their parents, and then they may con- 
sir.ue Chiislians; but I do not think they will dc this remaining with 
their parenfe." 

"Do you think such a method would be advisable?" 

Certainiy. In some places I have obsert'cd they have begun to 
practise it; the better morals on those estates would reward them fov 
what they have done." 

" Is such a practice" attended with any particular difficulty?" 

" It is only the discontent of the parents not being allowed the la- 
hdnv of thoir children ; for tliat is what they wish for — to have their 
children to work for themselves."— (Vide p. 277.) 

it must be owned that this is a fine specimen of the nioral 
cviUiirc of the negro, under colonial management. Nor will the 
quotation be thought less valuable, foi* the admission made in the 
last answ er but one of the advantage derived from the improve- 
ment in niorality. where it has been attained, even by the hdrsh 
measure here suggested. But these remarks are foreign to my im- 
mediate purpose : I wish to show the consistency of the witness.; 
Your Grace is doubtless as much puzzled as myself, to collect 
from the evidence of Sir Michael Clare, M. D., whether or not 
the slave has impro\'ed, or Christianity advanced, within Sir Mi- 
thr.cl's knowledge 

I do not tliink that you will find it much more easy to satisfy 
vous-sclf of his experience upon another very important point. 
The question is tliis:-— had Sir Michael Clare, M. D., of thirty 
years pn^ctice m JMftaica, witnessed hospital cases of disease, 
brotight on by flogging, or had be not ? I wUl first quote his! 
eriderrcB GB the ae^titve side. 

" Have you observed often tliat slaves were in the hospitail, who 
had been sent thcpc in couEcquence of punishment V 
No, not often ; f scoi^cely recollect any." 



* I repeat here once for all, that I do not give every question iff 
mtcmlPrSi, where the iine of examination is interrupted by the intrb- 
dueiksfi'of *om« differirtt topii*. This very often occurs, and arises" I 
fi»a«jf froiB'OM p«6r ^kinjg^^ the ©xaaiift^tion out of tbe hands of an-' 
<>th€rt hef^Jtothe latter has ^ish«id hts ^^itesUons. The .pjSaetiee has in-^ 
Tolwdf thff whofe evidence [q mvicb cmifi]#{dh, and neoessaT^ly estposea 
oie to ih« imputation of garbling extre^te, tliough I only •l'>.ave out 
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" Have you as a pliysician been called upon to attend negroes in 
consequence of severity of puaishment ?" 
" hi one or txoo cases I have." 

Are those instances frequent 1" 
" No, very rare."~(Vide p. 267.) 

" Were you to be understood to say, that in the course of your own 
experience as a medical man in Jamaica you have had only one or 
two cases brought under your consideration of laceration from flog- 
ging?" 

" / do not even recollect one of that description^ of the general 
working class ; I recollect one or two cases of severity of individuals, 
but not in the virhole drove of working negroes.'* 

" The question did not suppose that the whole drove of working 
negroes were brought under your treatment ; but do you mean to say 
you never had more than one or two cases of laceration frora flogging 
— severe bodily injury from flogging — which cases you were called 
upoa as a medical man to treat in the hospital ?" 

" No, not in the hospital" 

" Or out of the hospital ?" 
Nor out of the hospital." — (Vide p. 268.) 

" Did you apply that observation to sugar and cofiiee est?tes and 
pens, or do you apply it to what are called domestic negroes employ- 
ed in the towns ?" * ' 

" No ; there may be exceptions amongst domestic negroes, but 
amongst people attended as cultivators, farming negroes, I newer re- 
member having in charge negroes who were severely iafiieted with 
punishment of the whip. 

" No such cases were brought before you, as a medical man V* 

« No."— (Vide p. 269.) 

These answers appear to roe conclusively to mean, that the 
witness, unless with one or two rare exceptions, was never called 
upon to administer professional assistance inconsequence of th<S 
severe punislurient of a slave. But, immediately after the last 
answer, the cross-examination is pressed with much firmness, 
and becomes proportionably embarrassuig. This brings us to 
his evidence on the affirmative side. The result is, that the wit- 
ness, not only by implication, but in direct terms, admits the 
existience of sores after punishment to be a case of constant oc- 
currence, within his professional duties. In the first of these 
■answers you will not fail to notice the very guarded ten^ of it j 
—"He knew nothing of the punishment." As if it was ever 
supposed that the learned doctor was required to stand by, tind 
fe6i the victim's pulse while the flogging was inflicted. No^ no ; 
the military have at least thei advantage there. 

^^f You never knew a single case of an agricultural slave brought td 
the hospital from severity of pumshtoent ?*' 

that, of which the omission is necessary to preserve the thread of the 
enquiry. 
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" No 5 not from sGverity of punishment. 1 liare seen eures bacosTiC 
in a bad state v<here / knew nothing of the |)unishment ; I was only 
called upon to treat them in the state in which I found them; I did 
not suspect that any of those that I did treat were occasioned by se- 
verity of punishment." 

*' Or by punishment at all ?" 

" I do not mean to cay that there are not cases of degenerate 
gores, which have become foul and bad afterwards, from neglect. / 
have seen sores degenerate from the negroes' rtinning away after 
ptmiskment ; I have seen them brought hack, and that in a bed state, 
but not from the origijial infiction of the sore, bid from the neglect 
of the sore. 

" The sore originated in the punishment?" 

" Fes ; and by being ill-treateJ, and kept out of tlie way ; they did 
not allow themaeives to be brought to the hospital. / have sec:^ them 
fiy-hlown and foul.'* 

" If the slave had not run away would he not have been brought to 
the hospital to have his origi7ial sore cured ?" 

" Yes." 

" Have you ever known an instance of a negro after punishment 
being brought to the hospital to be cured in coa-jequence of a sore 
produced by the punishment?" 

" The cust&m is to confine the negro in the stocks till the sore gets 
well, for if we let them walk about it aggravates the sore ; if he walks 
about with a sore leg he will never get well. The negro may run 
away immediately after the punishment, and return with a very bad 
leg." 

" Is the doctor called upon to attend to the sore when the man is 
in the stocks ?" 
" Always." 

" Have YOU often been called upon to treat the sores of men in the 
stocks, which sores arose from punishment?" 

" It might in the first instance arise from punishment, but it 
would not have arisen from punishment had they been treated in tlie 
way they had intended to be treated," 

" You have stated that it is usually the practice after a slave has 
been punished to put him in the stocks, to prevent his running away?" 

" To prevent those sores it has been invariably my practice, and 
would be if I went back to the West Indies, to keep a man in the 
stocks till his sore was well ; as it would be in the army, if I had the 
authority."— (Vide p. 269) 

What is the meamng of all this mystification about sores 
and punishment? The plain, straight-forward truth is clearly 
this : that punishment not only frequently, but generally, led to 
sores; so n^auently, and so much viHthiB the obsemtion of tte 
witness, that ne quotes " the custom'* of confining the negro in 
the stocks, until nis sores get w " ; and adds, that such basheea 
** Als imanable practice." Is it not clear, my Lord Duke, tlmt 
all this quibbling about sores springing firom n^lect, ramdng 
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away, and so forth, is Bplitting a straw ? The negro is flogged ; 
lie runs away, as I should do, or your Grace either, under simi" 
lar circumstances ; his wounds become fly-blown ; he is taken, 
brought back to the hospital, and, to prevent his running away a 
second time, is confined in the stocks till he is well ! This is a 
plain story. Why should the learned Doctor have left to me the 
trouble of making it out for him ? but plain stories ar'> not 
alwc 3 convenient. 

After these striking specimens your Giace will not desire me 
to point cut minor variations ; I will therefore content myself 
with one mere quotation on this head, wliich I give because it 
shows, in a conspicuous light, the opposition of colonial opinion^ 
to coloni?!] exfteTimce- where the Iftt.f^^ lior«nian<a to be in. fRvowr 
of emancipation : first for the opirion : — 

" Supposing a state of emancipf don, what effect would that hav3 
upon the vices of the negrr is ?" 
*' It would set them loose." 

" In the present state you fim i a giaat difficulty in removing the 
children from their parents; supposing the negroes were emancipated, 
what would be the effect of that ^mancipation upoii their morality or 
their vices ? " 

" Indulgence in evert/ vice without resfricticn.*' 

" Do you think emancipation would lead to morality or to vice? 

" To vice, undoubtedly. "—{Vide p. 278.) 

This opinion is broadly given, and will tell well with those 
who have not weighed Sir Michael quite as carefully as myself. 
I«et it be compared with the folloviing experience, and say for 
yourself, my Lord, how the fact and tlie opinion tally, 

*^ What is your opinion of the disposition of the slave as to in- 
dustry?" 

" Never to work when he can leave off; their only idea of fr'^edom 
is that they may sit down and do nothing." 

" Do you know any instance of slaves accumulating considerable 
property ? " 

** There are some rare examples ; and there were some cases that 
were attended with remarkably good effects, if they had been kept 
Up, perhaps. Old Sir Charles Price was the first person from whom 
it had its origin. He made the best he had free evsvy birthday 
as the year came round ; the finest negro, whether head boiler, os 
whatever he might be ; the negro valued at the highest rate ; he gave 
him his freedom, with the condition that he should continue to Hv6 
^tith him, and continue in the same employment, and receive a cer- 
tain isalary the year round." 

" That was attended with a good effect, you think ?" 

"It was attended with an excellent effect ; none of them Becctnie 
^eentious or idle negroes, but were imitated by every negro that couid 
fMKitrive to come in for the prize the nest birthday; and probably 
h would have |j,one on but for his death," 
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" Was he a resident proprietor?" 
"Yes." 

" How do YOU account for his example not being' followed ?" 

" He was very rich, and was ahle to bear the expense ; at the same 
time I should state that he found the whole of his negroes improved 
ultimately. After his death his property got into debt, and they could 
not afford to keep it up." 

" According to that account he gave up nothing ?" 

*' No ; he actually increased his intei'est." 

" His property was advantaged?" 

** Yes ; but he lived in a very profuse way, and when he died his 
affairs were found to be dilapidated, as far as that went ; but as far 
as this operated they were improved." 

" Did his debts arise from this emancipation?" 

*' I conceive not." 
Perhaps you are oT opinion that Sir Charles Price experienced 
no pecuniary loss by the course he pursued, but rather the contrary, 
from the improved condition and the improved industry of his other 
slaves?" 

** He certainly did; there is no question about that fact " 

" Did not he lose the wages he paid to those men ?" 

" No ; he more than gained them by the improvement of others." 

" Did the emancipated slaves remain on the estate ? " 

** They continued there until their wages ceased to be paid tothei... 
They did not fall into poverty, but while they continued to keep them 
up in tbiseconomical way it succeeded remarkably well." —(Vide p. 288.) 

Here a certain, but a very remote expectation of the boon of 
Ireedom is proved to have been attended "with excellent effect;" 
so that " none of the slaves became licentious or idle and 
even those who remained in slavery, became valuable from the 
example ! Yet the man v^ho states this, and who speaks of it 
as politic and praiseworthy on the part of the owner, coolly gives 
you his opinion, that emancipation will " undoubtedly lead tQ 
viccj without restriction" !! ! 

It is an insult to common sense to waste niore time on such a 
witness; but I shall take the liberty of quoting, even from this 
witness, some very instructive facts. 

" You have stated one case of a domestic slave being severely 
punished, and requiring medical treatment ; can you state any other 
cases?" _ . 

"I have known some cases of persons punished from violent passion, 
but not in the way of established fiield work." 

" How many cases do you happen to recollect of snoh extreme 
punishment from passion ?" 

" Tv?o or three ; but they were not floggings." 
" Of what nature were the injuries ?" 
** Knocking down the legra seaseless," 
Have you known ai instance- of loss of teeth from that chrMm-r 
Btance?" 
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" Yes, I do recollect one." 
" Only one ?" 

" Only ^. at this moment." 
You do not mean to deny that tnere may be a great maaiy more?" 

" The impulse of passion may carry people to extremes ; I have 
never witnessed any ; but this case I recollect, by attending the per- 
son nearly at the time, whose hand was injured, and he lost two 
6Dgers." 

" Do you mean the patient or ilie infiictor ?" 
" The'infiictor." 

" W as that man who inflicted the punishment a white man or a 
negro V 
" He was a white man." 
" Was he an overseer or manager ?" 

" No ; he was presiding judge ; lord chief justice of the island." 
" Was it his own slave ?" 
" His own domestic servant." 

"Was the chief justice of the island brought to trial for this 
assault?" 

" No ; the slave made no complaint." 
" Did he make any amends ?" 

" He was a very good master in every other respect, but he was 
gouty and passionate." 
" He had a bad wound in consequence ?" 
"He nearly died in consequence." 
" Did that correct him ?" 

" He never struck him with that hand again." — (Vide p. 271.) 

All comment upon this is superfluous. Your Grace will not 
fait to observe, that the offender was nevertheless, in the colonial 
Judgment of Sir Michael Clare, M. D., of thirty years' practice 
in Jamaica, "a very good master in every other reject" 

1 would call your attention to another important admission 
at page 279. - 

" D'^ you consider marriage to be encouraged by the planters V* 
"When the clergy were doubled, it was for a considerable time 
very much encouraged, when the Bishop of Jamaica came out, it 
happened then, that marriage was in great vogue ; but it soon fell 
into disrepute and disuse." 

And in the following page 280, the subject is pursued. 

"You stated that when the number of the clergy was doubled, 
marriage was then permitted ; was it permitted by the proprietor or 
the clergy ?" 

"It was come into by the negroes, who conceived they should get 
their freedom by it." 

Do the clergy now permit it?" 

" Yes ; they promote it so fac as they find Ihey are ^h\e to under- 
stand it I but the negroes have au idea that being Christians, ot being 
ISaptrzed, is an absolution for all past sins ; therefore they are inclined 
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to b-£coist2 Liiu, aiid tlicn consider what tlioy shall do uiicx- 
mxixls." 

" ¥/hat steps ave taken to correct so erroneous an opinions ?" 

" The curates and tlse iectcr^, au?t the vtu'al deaus, are cort3taiiUy 
going about tc mcuicate, but I vo vot see ihat Uir.y do much gond 
with ike adults. Since catechists have been employed the children 
Jiave improved very much ; they appear dociSe and well-meaning 
!it£le creatures.*' 

" What opportunities do the clergymea have of visitfog those 
slaves V 

"They have their parish days, their vcguhw duty ; and the rural 
dean goes round every few weeks to inspect the state of the schools." 

'** Do you know, of your owi knowledge, that the rural dean, or 
any other person in a similar capacity, is in the habit of seeing ns. 
groes in private, speaking to them and reasoning with them in privatCj 
on religious subjects 

^ " The catechist is the person who gives them that verbal instrue- 
tion, and the rural dean examines what the catechiste have done." 

After this miserable specimen of the fruits of orthodox clerical 
instnsction, your Grace perhaps will feel less disposed to under- 
rate the exertions, or the cliametera of the missionaries. 

Sir Michael Ciare incidentally drops some valuable particulars, 
bearing upon the question of the population decreasing. 

At page 267, he is asked, 

" There are not a great many negroes now living who came from 
A&ica V 
"No; and they are old." 

And at page 282, 

" Do you consider that the proportion of people of that age, (* past 
child-bearing age,') in the West Indies, is greater than the proportion 
of persons of the same age in any other population?" 
/ cmmot state any difference." 

Your Grace "will perceive that this is another direct con'ttadic- 
tion to the favourite position of the colonists, that the slave po" 
pulation has decreased from the excess? of unprolific Africans 
above the Creoles. Sir Michael distinctly states, in common 
with other colonial witnesses, tlisrt there are but few Africans re- 
maining, and that the child-beaiing women are as many as else- 
where.' 

There needs no smnmary of Sir Michael's evidence: it amounts 
to nothing, because it is inconsistent with itself, and that to an 
unexampled degree; but his pro»plavery admissions of the pre- 
vailing licentiousness, of the inutility of the clerical exertions, and 
especially of the Mlacy of the statement of moral improvement, 
cotemporaneous with the bishop's appointment, are valuahje* 
'Hie iacts which seera^ to have been so reluctantly extorted, je- 
lative to diat spline, hospital treatment, &c,, were known to us 
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L: .-j-i'O. We veamxed no ffbost to tell i\s Uie nuhn'y.yY tale : md 
vet it IS \;Lh^ij.ctovy to nave tiie accuracy oi cur eoraplarats tlius 
again coiifiruiecl by an enemy, i ieave Sir Michael to liis Am- 
logues with the dead. 
^Tliere is something in the eddence of 

ADMIRAL SIR LAWPtENCE WILLIAM HALSTED, K.C.B. 

which is quite irresistible ; a bewdtcliing innocence ; aji avch 
simplicity, which reiainds oeq of the Lake School of poetry^ or 
at least of Horace Smith. 

" My father's walls are made of brick, 
But not so tall, and not so thick, 

As these ; and, goodness me ! 
My father's beams are made of wood ; 
But never, never, half so good 

As these that now I see." 

Such in the gallant admiral's eye is the relative view of Eng- 
lish and colonial happiness. 

" I took some pains," says the good-natured man, at p^e 291 
—293, " to find out the real state of the negro, and I will relate 
some circumstances that happened to me in the first place when I 
landed, which was the 23rd of December, 1823. On that day or the 
nest morning, I am not certain which, the back part of the pen, 
which was the admiral's house, was taken possession of by, I sup- 
pose, from eighty to an hundred negroes, men, women, and children 
of different sorts. Thet/ commenced dancing and sijiging in the most 
delightful xvay, according to tlieir ideas. I said to Sally die house- 
keeper, who had been there for twenty years, * Were these the people 
that I was to meet with dejected countenances, and who could not 
look at a white man but with envy and hatred V She said, * O no, 
massR; they never do that; this is the way in which they come ; they 
never ask permission to come and dance.' They even went further, 
and took an infant out of the nurse's arms, and went dancing about 
with it ; and I was glad to see that they had such cheerful counta- 
naitces, and that they were a difierent race of people from that I ex- 
pected to find them." 

** Did you know of many instances of cruelty committed V* 

" No ; I had heard of cruelty before I went to Jamaica, and I took 
great pains to discover what was the fact. During the time I was 
Siere tlie tank at Rock Fort, which supplies the fleet and the hospital 
with water, was out of repair ; there were 100 workmen at work there 
ttnder Mr. Anderson. I tiiought that might be a very fair opportu- 
nity of Undrng out whether any of those people were flogged and kept 
in ordfer to go on with their work; I firequently had an opportunity 
of gojbg in the most secret way, without being expected, to discover 
hot^/ things went on, and I never saw any thing like punishment. 
On|bo i saw a negro driver, as he is called, (th^y chatter exceedingly, 
yc^ would suppose they were going to eat each otheif «p by their 
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'■ manneY, but aftei' scolding one auotlier,) lift up a bit of a whip, not a 
bit lai-ger than i used to uss to v/hip my top when a boy, and he g:avs 
a blow, and it went uj,oa the loose part of his frock ; he laughed at 
the keeper or driver, and the driver laughed, and they separated; 
and that was the only time I ever saw a hand lifted up against a 
negro whilst I v^'as in the island ; and I n\ust say, that I never heard 
any scolding from a master to his slave, which I thought a most ex- 
traordinary thing, having been accustomed to it in other parts of the 
world. I never saw a negio scolded by his master for not doing his 
work on any occasion." 

Does the general appearance oi* the negro exhibit that of persons 
ill used, hard worked, and badly fed, or the contrary ?" 

" Quite the contrary. In our different rides. Lady Halsted and 
myself, I everyday saw an immense number of negroes coming to 
Kingston market with baskets of vegetables, fruit, and some with 
poultry on their heads; and i asked whether those baskets of fruit 
belonged to the negroes themselves, or to their masters and mistresses; 
and I was informed that they belonged to the negroes, and that the 
money that they produced belonged to them also. I said, this is a won- 
derfully great advantage to those people ; I could hardly believe it ; 
but being determined to find out the truth, I took an opportunity of 
desiring Sally Adams, the housekeeper and cook, to detain six or 
eight oT those people that came into market with their things, for they 
generally stopped at the pen to know whether the admiral wanted 
any thing. She did so; and I desired her to get them into the 
kitchen, and lay upon the floor the proceeds, at least the quantity 
from each basket separately, and to tell me what the price of each of 
those parcels was in the market, v,'hich she knew as well as any one. 
I went down, and there they were all spread upon the floor. * Now,' 
said I, * Sally, what is the value of that parcel there V She said, 
*Massa, that two dollars.' * What is the value of that V perhaps a 
girl. 'A dollar and a half, Massa.' * What is the value of that?' 
< Two dollars and half. Sir.' The highest value was three dollars and 
a half." 

" Do you recollect what the whole amounted to ? 

" Not exactly ; that was the value of the different parcels. When 
this was arranged, I said to the girls, * Now, girls, what do your 
massa pay you for selling these tihings at the market for him I 
knew that they were their own. * Massa, not my masga's, not my 
massa's.' I said, * You do not mean to tell mo they are yours r 
* Yes, massa, they are mine.' * Do you mean to tell me tna* the 
money the^ie things produce is your money, and you can do with it 
what you please ?' * Yes, Massa, I throw it away if I please ; it is 
not my massa's;' and I certainly understood that those articles were 
their owni I asked where they got them; they said, out of their 
garden and their provision ground; that i?; was allowed'^y their 
motets. Oa fairther eEquiry^ I found this was not i» solitary *pase of 
once a week, but repeated as they could ^toUect them to cany the 
market, it struck me as one of the most extmordinary things Xhad- 
8ee6, so different to the situation of people in my Qwn coumtryv 
Hatiag had good number of labourers of my owDj. I se^id there was 
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uo iabourev I had vvlio coi'lcl cdiord to lose a day to bi kng tiie produce of 
his gan-den, and carry back in his poc'ci:! eight or ten or eleven shiUingi'; 
it appeared to me a very comfortable thing for those people/' 

Sxveet simplicity ! ! ! 

I will not ba chargeable, my Lord, with keeping back an iota 
of this witness's testimony. At page 294 the examination pro- 
caeds as follows : — 

" How were those people dressed V 

" In the common negro way, the men with trowsers, and the girls 
with a petticoat and so on," 

" Yon do not know whether they were dressed in the dresses allowed 
them by their masters, Osnaburghs ?" 

"I do not know; they were very comfortably dressed, not at all 
ragged, or showing any nakedness, except one or two. On their 
return after selling those things, i saw very great cheerfulness, more 
than I ever saw in any country in my life ; I fnmly believe I never 
saw a dejected countenance among the whole of them. As far as I 
could make an observation, I never saw a punishment ; and they ap- 
peared to be all exceedingly cheerful and happy. I was most agree- 
ably surprised, I must say.'" 

" Did you ever see the negroes at work in the field, attended by 
their drivers 

" Yes ; I have seen them go in gangs occasionally." 

" Did you ever see what is called in this country a cart-whip in the 
hands of the driver ?" 

" Not a cart-whip ; I have seen little bits of things." 
' " Describe the appearance of the whip.". ■ 

"There was a stick about, perhaps a yard long, and with One or 
tv.0. little tails of line, partly fagged out at the ends. It appeared to 
■be more for show than any other purpose. It did not appear to me 
to be a thing to cause much pain." 

" It was not ."'ich a thing as would be prepared for the infliction of 
punishment?" 
: ;";No." ... 

"Did they appear merry ; were they singing when they wiare at 
;work r- ■ - . 

" Yes; they appeared to be all cheerfnl ; some hard at wotk, and 
some idle at the work, for they are indolent. They used to work 
generally with a great deal of cheerfulness, but they required some 
person to stimulate them on to their worki If there were no keepers 
over them, I do not apprehend they would do any work at all, judg^ 
4ng from what I saw." 

U « Do you conceive the cat used on board a ship is much more 
severe than that whip you saw ?" 

Considerably so ; that would cause a great deal of pain." - 
*^ Have you ever gone into a negro house ?" 

- How did they appear to you?" 

"Very comfortable indeed. To give an instance t-^I remSHibier 
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' S<>^g '^^^'^ <^"6> particiiiai%, where there were decanters and tumblers 
aad wine glasaesj and spirits and wia'e ia decaaters; to partake of 
which they invited me." 

" What class were those ?" 

"Slaves." 

^' Were they field slaves or tradespeople ?" 
" Common slaves, as far as I could judge." 
" In a plantation or in town ?" 
** In the country." 

" It was not the house of an overseer ?" 
"No." 

Now I have ^ven it fairly ; and in c< on with all the colo- 
nial party, I a^ic, was a lovelier picture w^r dmvra of cheerful, 
happy, -^uccessftil labour? No wonder that the gallant admiral 
was "most agreeably surprised had he closed ais lips here) I 
should have snared his surprise, and all his agreeable sensations! 
Kay ; I sbould have gone a step farther than even Admiral Halsted, 
and have been patriotic enough to covet so much happiness for 
ourselves ! 

" My fetter's beams are made of wood, 
But never, never half so good. 
As those that now I see." 

There is, however, a something, an indefinable something, no- 
body knows what, which in spite of all its attractions, makes 
slavery unpalatable to genuine British feeling ! Your Grace 
cannot foi^et the following pointed examination at page 299. 

*' On the last occasion you were resident four years in Jamaica ?" 
*^ Three yesffs and four months i 'tvas there." 
f. ** At that time vou considered the slaves happy aud contented, not 
wanting for any wing, not over-worked, and upon the whole so well 
ijfF that you thought they were better off than the peasantrv of Eng- 
landr 
" Completely 80." 

" Would you think it advantageous to this country to extend the 
system you saw to the shores of Great Britain ?" 

" In the first place they must have a different sort of clothing here; 
they can go half naked ; but the same system would not do here." 

** Except in point of clothings you would diink it advantageous to 
the peasi^try here to be placed in the same circumstanfees ?" 
^ "Tlieuf food is different; but with respect to oiher circumstancsa, 
would benefit." :■ 

" It would be an inconvenience to them to be clothed as the pea- 
fantaryof thb country are, tfouid it not?" 
■ "Certainly.;' ., ■ ■ ■ /■ ■ ■ 

^^The Q$estiQn does not stip|K>8e tbiev^^ be clothed in the sfinie 
way or reeieiving the same kind ot food j lmt supposing the Engiish 
peasantry had the same degree of comfort, and the same degree of 
food in^^^^^ quantityi you wotdd think it advantageous that Etig- 
lisbaen ^(jqid be |^gc^ upon th^ same i^stem ?" 
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, . " I believs- there arc many Englishrtim- isjUq looifM bs exQeedbii^lt} 
■ happy to be ptit mto the situation of the nsgroes in the H^e^e Indies,'^ 
" To become slaves?" 
" No, not to become slaves." 

« Will you state the reasons you Ixave for thinking it would not be 
desirable to have the system of slavery prevailing in the West Indies 
introduced here ?" 

" / have never thought that the system of slavery would be a goad 
thing for old England." „ 

" You think tliat the slaves are better off than the people of this 
country ?" 

" / believe they are better off in many instances ; that there U a> 
greater attention paid to their wants," 

" As you must have a tender regard for the country of which you 
are a uativt;, how happens it that you do not desire to see the popu- 
lation of England in as happy a condition as the slave in the West 
Indies?" 

"I should like to see the labouring population of this country in 
the same state of comfort ; I speak from what I have heard of the 
state of the labourer here, whose pecuniary wages are extremely low, 
and which can hardly afford them any tlung to eat or drink or to 
clothe themselves." 

The witness is directed to withdraw. 

The witness is again called in. 

" Would you object to the introduction of the system before al- 
luded to, including slavery as a part of that system ? * . 

" Of course, as an Englishman, T. cannot possibly advocate tmy 
thing like slavery in England; but what I mean to say is this, that 
there are, I understand;^, many people in England whose wages are so 
exceedingly low that they are not so well off, or so comfortable as th(& 
negroes I nave seen in the West indies." 

" Objecting to slavery as you would naturally do, what is there 
that you know,- or have observed of slavery in the West Indies ta 
create so great, an abhorrence of it?" 

" WiUn respect to the placing the people of this country in the same 
situation, there must be a difference as to clothing and that sort of 
thing ; a man who is happy and comfortable in that country, accoM- 
ing to the climate and provisions, is a great deal better off than he 
would be in this country.** 

" You consider slavery-ta be an evil ?" * 

"There is no doubt about that." 

" What have you observed of this system of slavery its the West 
indies that creates in yowr mind so great an.abhorrence of it?" 

I can only say that my feelings against slavery aa;e, that no isafitn 
as an Englishman can advocate any thmg like slavery ; but with te- 
spect to theur comforts, they appeared to me as happy and coiafort- 
ible as any people couid possibly be, doin^ away of chursR mth 
like slavery ; I caftnot conceive ttatt that can add haj^pineai t6 any 
p&>pU in the^orid ; but 1 speak of thetr eofiditlott fea they a^'^--'^-'^ 



to iae, ; t.hey appaafecl to rne in tiie lower clasa of society as' jwppy 
and comfdrtableCas any persons I have seen in tliat line of life, abt 
excepting tlie people of fcliis country," , . 

It is apparemty thougb. we caumot gel. at the bottom of the 
mystery,, tliat there ar^, after all, though dressed nji hr her love- 
liest form, some peculiar mcidents to slavery, which even ihg 
good admiffalj, bewitched as he is with her charms, cannot re- 
concile to the feelings of his heart ; he cannot possibly " advo- 
cate any thing like slavery in England." "Ho man, as an 
Englishman, can advocate any thing hke slavery." I entirely 
coiicur with him, nor, I am folly persuaded, will Admiral Halsted 
be more inclined to advocate' tnis blessed state, when by the 
pemsal of thesfe pages, he learns the extent of the delusion which 
this transatlantic Circe has practised on himself! When he finds 
that one of her attributes is to raise a dark, impenetrable, mys- 
terious mist around her abode, that shrouds all her horrors and 
Oppressions from the unsuspecting eye of an English sailor 
almotigh he may look out for them as keenly as for land, upon 
gfebrt allowance ! 

I acquit Sir Lawrence of all self interest ; but I charge him 
with gi'oss ignorance, and with all the inconsistency which gross 
ignorance begets. To the first charge he pleads guilty j and 
when I accumulate upon him his admissions of inexperience, he 
will be the first to a^k himself, how he could incautiously have 
made such highly coloured statements as those already quoted. 

His duty at Jamaica appears to have been that of naval 
commander oh the station"; aiid the opportunity of information 
wMcii tliis would give him, has been already explained by 
Mr. Taylor it amoimts to nothing. But to quote his own 
admissions, • ^ 

Has the slave access to the magistrates?" 

Tes, I believe so ; I do not believe there is any obstruction to it." 

" You do not know any circumstances which lead you to suppose, 
he has or has not means of ready access to the magistrates, to make 
any complaint against his master ?" 

No, I do not perhaps exactly know how that is ; but I should sup- 
pose there S3 ah opportunity, if a man goes up and says such a thing 
has happened.'' (' S J) 

"Were you ^cquamted with any gentlemen who acted as magis- 
trates in Jamaica ? " 

" I do not know ih^X any of those I knew acted as magistrates, I 
am not clear about that." 

*' Have vou any knowledge of the manner in which the law is 
admipiatered? " ■ 

No not paHlcularly" 
'Z If the power rwas ivitlidrawn from the manager of an estate to 
jjuaish;, >vithout the lEitervention of a protector^ would that interfera! 
\7Hh tl!C Qperaiti6ns of the estate?" ' 



Sir haiv:'':2iise- ."r.' . • 1 

: ih Kc^f. knmohow they .arc pimisKf.;:! ; ■ D.'i^fcOTdiHi:^ ■io-th^Mmvi^-' 
mentfi of the country there are peopk •ilir.'.m ia i.u (vvcwA !'!'..■ ; 
mmt, that there aUall be »o greater pun»3hivi;e».t tlv.wi fim'- ' i • i».'U 
they are sentenced by law." 

This is a coHipiete mistake ; tlie.re m w» 3«cA<r- ' ■/'.■i.' .-;-; but 
I shall advert to this part again : to protseed, 

" Doss the operation of a sugar estate require '&iim:i\r:%vj fiWM-di- 
ment?" ' ' 

I dr, not exact hj know "-—{YidQ pages 296 aad 207.) 

IhxxB within two pages, the go.lkBt admival who his. iaposseci 
so -unhesitatingly to slavish happiness, admits not iesB thaw, ©is 
times his absolute ignorance upon those cardinal peints of 
punishment and redress for injury! I ask yoi^r , Grace wbat, 
more important ingredients can be found in t]?.e sliaJlow cwp x?f 
human happiness, than immunity from unjust puniBhment/ arsd 
redress for its infliction ? 

Again at page 298, 

" You irepreseiit that yon were erxeedhigly aoxious to enquire 
the condition of the slave during your residence ?*' 

" Yes; as far as 1 could, according to my eitnaticn, and for my 
ovm satisfaction. I could not go so deeply into^ it as persoaa iia 
anofcher situation." 

And at page 300. 

" You think that the slaves, so far aa your observation has eiitended, 
had no reasonable ground of complaint ? " 

" As to the treatment, I had no opportunity of seeing." (! ■! !) 

"iBid you reside for any length of time upon any sugar planta- 
tion?" 

■ " ivb." : 

" Have you ever resided at all on a sugar plantation?" - 

*' I have' beeii on a visit for two or three or four days, I v?as cwar 
on the north side in St. Ann's. I think I slept tieree or four nights at 
a Mr, Parke's. I never savf him before or afterTrards." . 

" Does the general opinion you have dielivergd of the condition of 
the slave population relate to the common field negroes, or to the 
other class mentioned ? " , 

" To all those that I have had an opportunity of observing." 
Including the common field negroes?" 

" Yes ; T never was in the Jield when they ivere at work. I have 
seen them go in gangs, hut I was never in ihe Jield attending them" 

" You have never seen the gangs atv/ork for any length of time?" 
, '^.^■I do not rememoer that I ever did; but I have seen the gang« 
going to their v/ork and returning frotri It." 

" Bid it ever happen to you to be sufficiently early to see the 
Ticgroes go to their work in the morning ?" 

"Yes; I have seen them pas.5 by; / have no£ heen in tke.jfisMs 
bat 1 have i^een the gangs going to V/ork, and I ha^e seen them 

■ returning." 



"Are you car&re (hsX i,L-'y arc allowed a certs lu time for their 

** / tth:-m/s ii-r.dcrttood so," 

Did yovf ever see tbem. st dinner ?" 
" i 55.(3f recollect that I have." 
" Do you know what means they hare of "'-^li; their food I " 
" i^^c? ; / cannot speak to that.'' 

** Do you know whether they are ever employed in grase-p-ick' /g 
or throwing, as it is called ?" 

" Gra«iS-mowing they are employed in." 

** Are they employed in that during the dinner hour V 

" N'ot that / recollect : I akvays iir.':rrs{oo.-I that they h%i regular 
times for their meals, like otiier labourers." 

" At aight when they leave work, do you know w!iet}'/vr they do or 
not mow gTSMss, or collect fodder for cattle ?" 

*' I cantiot speak to thai, not having been preser^v when they were 
cutting grass," 

" Do you happen to know bow the fodder for ',1)6 cattle is collected 
in Jamaica?" 

" No, not particularly. I have seen it o/, Jonkejs* hacks, anil 
brought in carts ; but I do not ktum partic%Ji",'dy how ti is collected^^' 
It must have been previously collected Ity manual Ial>our 1" 

" Yes ; but I do not know at what tinw , tliey cut ^a!>a with their 
reap liooks, I believe, as we do our whea^' and barley. They are em- 
ployed occasionally in picking grass/' 

Tbm He admits that he " bas ' /ad tio opportuiiity of seeing 
elare ^e&tmmt" that his acqnaii? 4;ance witE a sugar^ plantation 
ii llmfted to a three or four dara' visit, and that of their field 
labour, or their hours of relaxr aon, lie is wholly ignoraat ! Is 
iie less a^owdly so in other ccraally important matters ? 

Turn to p®gc 302 and 303^ (or ms expiefienc* as to the hours 
of labour. 

** Do yott not think that the care of the slaves and their families 
l>efor@ and after the work, as well sis during the period of their servi- 
tude, fully ojrapensatfe for the work they do for their owners V* 

" / am n&t $uffide%tly a judge of the work they do to answer that 
ijuestionaatisftucloriiy/' 

" jDo^ou know how many hours the slave is compelled to labour 
ia'c^^ assd out of crop tine?" 

■^^ m>idam." - , . . 

** "0r Wa difiereace of the jfiutaber of hotfrs in and Ouc oi crop ?" 

" No f there u a diSerence^ I know, in crop time ; it is much about 
the sssKe in t^t e<HiUtrf as it is m thia during harvest time; they 
work sooner aad later, but I do not knoi^ what Sxe difference is." 

Do you kfym whether there i» a&y night work required of the 
skvef' ■ ; . , ■ .. ' . 

" la crop tin® there niu»t be aigiit w&ilt,— to attend the boilers, 
^d th<»e things, / $hmld i^uj^fe. 
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Yov> do noi kntm t.be Sitnourit ofihix ti'ork?'' 
No, but I know they do work at ujglu- — tbat tliey rc'bc\ ' 
ciher i» gangs; but I believe it is absiolutelj" aecessar' tljr,. . :y 
should, work at night in boiling the &agar." 

" h ii mlhva your ksowJedge that a certein; time of i"-.-:p'tf- from- 
labour is aOowcd by law in Japiaica ?" 

" / do not kno2V cs-actly how that is, b',sl they E"e allo'wod a certain 
proponion of time for their meals ; / do not know what the prorisioB 
of law is, but I eperik to the fact, that Ihey are allowed time for their 
meals," 

In crop time as well as other tirneEr' 

" I believe po, for the people must have time to eat, or thsj' would 
BOt, do much s?ood for their masters." 

"You stated that you had seen gangs go out to work; *t what 
time in the ffiorning have you seen them V ■ 

" Perhaps at six or seven o'clock. / camot remlUct esactl^/* 

" Was it after your gun-fire ?" 

" Yes ; certainly aller that," 

" Do you Tecoliect the hour at which you gaw them returning fmm.. 
work'/" 

" I sh&uM suppose about six o'clock in ths afteraoon, as nwly as 
I can. recollect. Unless I saw any thing very particular to notice, it 
did mt make an impression upon mitid; bat I used to gee tbera 
returoiog after we had got up from ainiier, and walked rouiad &hmt 
the grounds — six o'clock perhaps." 

Wh&t is it that the witness does know, to eatitie liim thma to 
speak, ex cathedrfi.; ujpon negro cocaforts ? He &¥ow& hk iiics:^ 
perience as to punisnmeat, redrefiSj, general treatment, fold 
difsciphae, hours of labour, or hours of relaxation, even in crop I 
May not the gallant admiral be equally uninformed as to tfm 
gmeral si^stem of hospital treatment, food, clothing, lodgiijg, 
and coercion? Is it not possible, that here too, a closer invf3s<< 
ligation of " his opportunities," would have told him that he 
ksew notliing to entitle him to comment on the condition a 
million of his fellow creatures ? and still less to pronounce <jtt 
the important point of alteration. I think it not improbable that 
he will himself gape with surpiise, to find that he is thus self- 
convicted : he may even possibly, by this time, ask himself the 
question, whether upon his four days' visit to a sugar planta,^Q% 
it WBB reasonable to expect that hsa host would treat hhn wiHi 
a serenade of a^o-wculing, or scourge his gang to thott dai3y 
labour, for Lady Halsted*8 anmsementf 

I am too ^umliar with the examination of witnesses wot to b«s 
aware of the uticonsciousness with which at times th^ will ^ve 
the most co»tradictory answers ; but I have invariaMy fcmxii 
that such eelf-contradictioft springs «ither from a dish0i3l%& l?bh 
to keep iscmethiBg back, ^ &dm^r ioo^sh vstsitjr of iiedtli^ 
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ij,p]X:;;ir ?,-cl.l iiifbnned, v^hcive it vvould be no reproach to avo-;v 
total ignorance. 

TI:erv. h a good~heartedne&s apparent in the tone of the vaU" 
"iiess, which forbids my charging- him whh Trilful misifpre- 
sentation, I ascribe his inconsistencies to a careless iuconsi- 
deration. He was not himself aware how superficial was his 
colonial knowledge, and still less that many a man in England, 
who has never qtsitted its shores^ understands the controverey a 
thousand times better than himself ! 

As a casual specimen of his thoughtless ansvi-ers, I mil refer 
to page 295. In reference to a visit which he had made to the 
slave's house where h*^ was offered wine, be is asked, 

" Did you go by yourself, or in the presence of the overseer ?*' 
*' I have in some instances gone by myself; but in the instance I 

refer to there was a gen tleraan with me. He was not with me when I 

went into this house I refer to," 

Your Grace will observe that this is sheer nonsense j but is a 
witaess. and a witness too, of high naval rank, to be allow ed to 
chatter nonsense upon oath when the object is to inform the 
Legislature? 

I have already quoted his evidence at page 1204, '-v/v-' speak- 
ing of the slaves, he says they were " very comfortably dre^dj, 
not at all ragared, or showing any nakedness, eseept one m 
two." This is m direct contradiction to his answer at page 299, 
already quoted, and repeated in substance at page 300, where 
he denies the applicability of the system to the peasantsy of 
England, because, he says, 

" In the firs: place they must have a different sort of clothing j there 
they can go half naked, but the same system would not do here." 

Can both these statements possibly be true ? 

In the same page, 294, 1 find the following statements : — 

** Did you ever see the negroes at work in the field, attended by 
theur drivers ?" 

Yes ; I have seen them go in gangs occasionally." . , 

And, a little lower down. 

Did they appear merry ? were they singing when they weris at 
work?" 

" Yes ; tJiey appeared to be all cheerful ; some hard at work, and 
9Gt!^ idle at the work, for they are indolent. They used to work ge« 
nerally with a great deal of cheerfulness, but they required some per- 
■sm. to stimulate them^ on to their work. If there were no keepers 
ovpr tbetD, I do not apprehend they would do any work at all, iu«ig»ng 
f«»d what I Bai^."! 

thege replies with the following 
0iqp|iictSt answer, ali^dy quoted at page 109 



I neper- ioas- in ihe (:•'.:> wbea they were at work r 1 bare ses» 
iben fo in gang«, but (repeattng it, as if -lit; ;rEL.!r<c-d ih, w: &liOuid be 
go' ftiist&ke) f wes never in the field attendicg- them."— -(Vidftji. 300.) 

And, in the following page, he r( ifori:,t'js bis d^^ul , 

I hare not been in the field." 

"^Vhich again of these statements is the corrBct one ^ . ^ 
And in the last answer but one^ you will prrcgiviB W de* 

scribes the slaves to be " indolent." He r^.peats it at p- 303. 
There are a great many indolent negroes that I think EanJiy any 

tim% wouid <X)nipel to do any work ; ^iiere is ft nefcural indolence 

aboat the ncpo which one cannot help ttbserving." 

Yet, in the very game page, ite tells us that he " thinks there 
are xexj many inciine<! to industry" ! The use of the aimierical 
noun may allow of these last passages being UteraUy ccMsistent ; 
but their spirit ie directly opposed. 

An occasional Tariation is very pardonable, especiaiiy in a 
long examination ; but these constant alt<wnatioas of ^imoK^and 
now and then of fact, are not bo easily f )i^ven. I will furnish 
yms Grace with another, upon a point of no small importsnce. 
He i% asked at page 294, 

'* Did it ever come to your knowledge^ or did you ever hear, that 
any pressure or hardship is used towards young women to make them 
submit to the licentious desires of their masters v»r others over them?" 

" No, never. The gentlemca of that country, I think, far dif- 
ferent people, and as respectable and as virtuous in their ideas and ha- 
bits as any I have seen in society, at least those whom I was acquainted 
with." \ ■. 

Let this be compai^d >vith the following answers at pi|^304. 
Your Grace will not fail to notice, nc4; merely the glaring incon* 
sistency of these passages, but their not less striking a<»!:o»d-' 
anee, almost ad litcram, with the evidence of Mr. Baillie upon 
thfe same subject ! 

** You have expressed an opinion, as to the state of morals in Ja- 
maica, that the gentlemen of the country are as virtuous as any in 
this country ?" 

'* J do not say CB virtuovs, but as well-dispoted, as any I have ob- 
served in any society in this country. There may be persons th^ 1 
know nothing about ; but, M to ail', thoselhave been acij^uainted with, 
their M4w were just as fine and as correct in respect oi that sort of 
thhg as any I have seen here." 

** Was it or not the common practice for all penione in authonty 
oa the estates to keep mEitt«sSfes?" . 
Npt that I knowof ; I have fe<iai^ of some^^^^ 
Is keeping: women more coJnmon tihiere than in Bngland ?^ 
jNitf o bit more (mxmoinj l bdliev than in this cduntfji 
things will occur there as well as here, no doubt," , : i S 
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** Can you ptate an jBstaace of anr person autbority on any 
■.:.-it:it!.T.:''^^i..; did not; keep s rabtrcss 

^' Idft not knap ayq/ my set f; there were two or tbree I fcelieTe that 
dsdf but i know nolbing about it.'' 

" Can you narae any person vrho did not keep a rr istress, or more 
'Uan one?" 

I never E^ked them ; all I can ssy is, tbat those gentlemen aJ- 
Inded to I know but little about. I had no acquaiatance with awy 
matters of the kind ; it is a subject I never troubled myself abaut, 
and eared as little. It is j/ossibic that thcv might or rd-ghi not. They 
dkl not pablisb it." 

Sir Lawrence, however, docs not unifbrraly agree wjtl! Mr. 
Baiilie, It is not my present pwrpose to contrast the witnesses 
witii each other ; but this is so remarkable an instance of mutual 
contradiction, that it tempts me to anticipate that duty. 

" Hare you ever found that the negroes objected to your visiting 
them in their houses V' 
" No." 

* Yott sstf no jealousy on their parts ?" 
"Not a hit." 
, ** Did yon ask them their consent to go in 

" They were generally outside. They asked me,* Will you come tn?"* 
** Were j-ou in your uuiform, or ia plain clothes ?" 
" in plain clothes." 

Your Grace will not have forgotten Mr. Baillie's evidence at 
pa^e 33, reipecting the jealousy of slaves of all approach to 
their huts. — (Vide above^ at p. 43.) : [ 

Sit IawreDce*s inconsistency is not exposed by his own evir 
dence alone, or by the contradictions of others, but, as he wil! 
doubtless be surprised to learo, both by the law and practice of 
the colcaiy ! His answer at page 297 has been already qubted. 

" According to the arrangements of the country, there are people 
there to superintend tfae punishment (inflicted by the owner), that, 
there should be no greater punishment than that to which they aris 
sentenced by law" I 

This is certainly a bright discovery for a man who tells us at 

fage 321, that he "never heard of a council of protection"!!! 
believe that there never was such a thiag.heard of in Jamaica, 
fis thifii ftppoitttment of superintendents to restrain the manager's 
ptK^hobieQt of his slave; unless, hen6 and there, some such ajp-, 
Tiiiingeinent may* occur, perchance, in the plant^tionf-economy d( 
a humaiie p«?prietor like Mr. Wildman. , v i 

If avich ml^ was bis meaiiiitig, he ought not to Have exprc^^c^. 
himself in a manner implying that thi'^3: ^trajigement is a matter 
of colonial pcdice ; tpereby conveying k Jalse impression of 
ijbe teadernf«s of roi<xiial law ill ei>nti«iim§ th» pumshment of 



. I caoBot in this case follow my usual pl'jj?. of concisely mm." 
mlng ap the witness's evidence. * It will have hem f-i\--n tfesi, j/" 
1^ spiStfl-* correctly, it is a fallacy to talk of the privafesm or aul- 
ieiings of the slave! Words caiiiiot give a more favourable 
idea of their ccadition. His Imigimge is too strong and too de- 
cided to admit of es-pianation or reply. If Sir Lawrence Ral* 
sted spaks the truth*, Jamaica is the slave's paradise. Without 
imputing to him the foul charge of perjury, I have convictecj 
him, out of his ovm lips, of i^oraace so gross as to make all 
that he has said go for nothmq:. At least, I know how such 
evidence will be re£farded outsTde your Grace's House; and 
there, afier aH, is to he found that high tiibnnal by whcm this 
solemn issue will be decided. For Admiral Halsied I have only 
to regret that, before he entered the witness-box, r^e did not 
more narrowly examine the source of thjst feeling, which made 
Mm indignantly rej^el the introduction of slarery into his native 
country, It might have saved him much pain, tmd me much 
trouble. 

it is somewhat mahcious to introduce a witness, swearing to a 
schoolboy's error. At page 394 viill be found tJie following ex- 
tifict from the examination of 

LIEUT.-COL. ALEXANDEB MACDONALP. 

*' At what time of day were those schools opened and attended by 
slaves, if by slaves at all ?" 

" As far as my observation went they generally went to school very 
«itrly m thd moruiog, and returaed before sun-rise. I do oot tldnk 
they ever remained at school after two or three o'clock in the day, as 
far as xny im|>i€»' ion goes." 

" Do you mean that thev went ia tibe dark ?*' 
• "No; at Jamaica it is daylight there before eight o'clock in the 
snorniDg, and the sun does not show in Jamaica before eight o'clock." 

" You meaii that the slave went about four o'clock in the morn- 
ing, or between four and eight ?" 

** I teannot say minutely." 

" Do you meaa that from hivt to m% they went and remained at 
the school till iwoT 

" ??o; they went home at interv; ' , I think once they went to 
■eboiot early m the momiag, and returaed I think about eight o'clock 
-o-went to school a second time, and I tliiuk were never in scltool aflar 
H^ree in the day." 

** |te you mean to aay that they were excused by their msu^tets 
iRrtNn labour in the interral between eight in the morning a&d two 
b'cioefe?" I 
' " That u a question I cannot answer. They are yotrng children ; 
l^key are not made to work till a certain s^e.'* f 

Tfere u a vast deal of confusion here, m &nswen% a vi^ eil^pb 
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cuEHtson. RadCol.MacdoaaldreeoUected that the latitude of Ja- 
iijmca is dmy 17% he coald newirhave beeag^uity of the gross mis- 
take of supposing that there were fo«i hours' mormsg twilight. 
And had he also recollected tlmt he was answering upon oath, he 
would have taJkai time to recall Ms geographical knowledge. 
Tlie siiaple explaaatioii of it ail is, that he spoKe without thisak- 
kg, on a point ob which he had no personal iitfofmatida, and 
thtis has convicted himself of absurdly, for it is too absm^ to 
say intaiitionally, swearing that the Sim does not shine at broad 
day ! I have uo purpose however of impeaching the Coloneii?^ 
general accuracy, much less his honesty j for, excepting a foolish 
reference to the opinioas of military men, who, nest to the 
planters and bishops, are perhaps the worst judges in Esigiand 
Gpon such a subject, I Ctiiisider him one of the mmi favourable 
wjtaiesses that have appeared on the side of immediate emancipa- 
tton. He seems to have given his evidence manfully and fairly 5 
and that evidence, though of no value as rsspects Jamaica, where 
he was only a temporary visitor for a short period, is invaluable 
as regards Hondurtig. 

Colonel Macdonald was nearly nine months in this settleroeat> 
and the commandant for six. It extends about 270 miles along 
the coast ; the white population being between 600 and 700, aJl 
Enffiish i and the coloured and black population being about 
63w. The Coloners description of this settlement is so inter-: 
sstiiig, as well as instructive, diat I shair extract the greater 
part of it. 

" What are the various descriptions of field labour carried oa 
there?" 

*• The only labour is getting mahogany and logwood." 
" Is any sugar raised there ?|' 

" No; it is prohibited. Sugars and coffee of the first quality could 
be raised." 

"Is there mnch of cultivation prohibited, except for the commoo 
and ordinary necessaries of life 

" The only cultivation prohibited is sugar and coffee ; but the «u- 
gar, the cultivation of which is prohibited, is, so burdened there that 
they cannot cultivate it as they would. The flour comes from Am^* 
■lica." ^- : . . ^ . '■ 

" Describe the process of felling, squaring, and transporting tib* 
log* of mahogany ?" 

•* The negroes are divided into gangs ; there is a man called a ca|<h 
tain, who superintecds each gang, and a task b assigned to each ne- 
gpo j .that task is generally finished between one and two o'clock la 
the dsY, and the remainder of the day is eroplc yed in cutting J^wood^ 
which lug sells to hi« master or to any other peiwn, whoever gii^fishian > 
the highest price.*' 

. Rjt Ms own advantage ?" 



01?" 




Hcfflduras ss a dependency of ilie g-ovenrment of sTf;sr>aic.;, is it 



Those neg^tjes who fell tiie trees are slaves ■ 
" Tbey are ; and each Sbias 1 taslif assigned to him, geEterally one 
ee, which he cutsdow?3 before two o'clock ; they are hardly ever at 
rk after two o'clock ; the rest of the time they «je employed ia cat- 
g logv?Ood, which they way sell to the highest bidder." 

" Ai« slaves in general well trested ?" 
" I never saw any peasant better treated iu auy country I have 
beep ia in Biy life/' 

" Rave you been in their houses ?" 

" I have on several Honduras plantations sat with thena when they 
were at bieakfast and dinner, saw their messes made up, sa^ their 
pjirjc ^d fipur issued to thero." 

** Afe their messes igood ?" 

<* Escellent. 3)tHin^ the dnie they are employed ia tlie m?^^ 
works pork and flour are always issued to t^era ; they bang the pork 
in Aeir cottages, and they hang the flour up in bags, and when they 
zseturB during the holidays to Belleize they dispose of their flour and 
pork; but on many occasions they enter into a contr^t with th^ir 
masters, tliat when they go to their work he is to give them so OiU<^ 
money for their rations during the time." 

*' Do those slaves collect any money <» any amount?"' 

" Yes. I have never known one of them auring the time I was at 
Honduras wish to purchase his freedom; and I know the sexton ia 
the chapel at Belieise, though a sliave, never would receiw hi* free- 
dom, for the reason I have assign^, that when he became old: there 
would be no person to take care of him, and that now \M master 
would be bound." 

" Have you ever seen any punishment infiieted upon the slav^ at 
Honduras?'* 

" I never did, and I never would allow a lash to be used ind^ar- 
any circumstances when I was there/' 

"Had youj as governor, the power of preventing a slaye ewner 
fioSgi'^g a slave ?" 

.** Undoubtedly, for i received every complaint during the time I 
was there; there was never a common complaint I did not recieivei 
an)|:I ^uiied an ofl^cer out- of the mkilitia, e lieutenant, because he 
struck a woman with a whip, which he happened to have in his hand,** 
Does the captain of the gang carry a whip for coercing the ae^ 
geoes to labour?" 

- , " Never/' , . . ^ r, , / 

" is there a regulai church establis&meiqit at Honduras 
There is.":, , 
regular rec 

;^*J8 ipipll jattentipn pwd t^ the jreUgious vmii^ ftf tl^e «lave»l'* 
^ ^^l^lik xmj^ sp than #vei| for the pe^fl^ipliy m ^glaii^.'?* 



Lieui.-CQlr Slacdouald. 
Atd thQ slaves in tLs constant liabiit of aiteading cburcli on Sun- 

" Gonstantiy ; tbere is a schoolmaster md a school establishment, 
and twice a week I visited the school with the clergjmau myself to 
see the progress of the bovg at schooi." 

*^ Are those childrea who attesd the schools slaves or free?" 

" Some free, a great part slaves." 

*' Do you Snd that the parents of the children have any disincHna- 
lion to their children being educated V 

is Very seldom indeed." 
Can you inform the committee what is the judicial establishmeat 
in that settlement ; is there a j udge ?" 

*• There is no judge." 

" Are there any courts at all ?" 

" Yes, there is one court ; there is a legislative meeting, grand and 
supreme, and it depends entirely npon the opinion of the Tegislatire 
meethig. The only law there is the law of equity; there is no judge." 

" Suppose an offence is committed, what person has the trial of 
thatoSencer 

"This superintendent and magistrates; there arc seven magis- 
trates {danuaUy elected by the people, by the coloured people awi the 
'S'hitfeg.^-' • 

" Who are the electors?" 

" The people of property there." 

«* Are they all free people?" 

"Yes." 

^* DoyoK mean that the slaves have votes as well as the freemen?" 

** No, not those that are slaves; only the free people, whether 
colour or white." 

" Is there a very large population of colour ?" 

" Yes, a grcaVsiaay. The coloured people prevail, and they are 
highly respectable, and many of them have been educated in England. 
The whites are persons of respectability who have gone oat frOm this 
country." 

^* From what class of free piople are the magistrates generally 
dsosen?" * 

" Generally from the higher order, from their respectability and 
standing in the settlement." " V 

Are people of colour eligible to the magistracy as well as white 
peoj^'?" . 

" Hiey arc now." 

" Were they so during your government ?" 

** They were ; I was myself ^e first that gave them the freedoni of 
wlute people when I vreat there." 

*' How came you invested with powers that give such authority ?*' 

** I wiii state candidly why i did it. ! found that by my predee^- 
«SQ|- the coloured, people were treated very ill ; and I found &ey were 
men of education^ e^d who had a ri^ht to the privileges of white peo- 
pie ; and 1 gave them cbmnuwiona Ms the army, i did it entirely 'in 



'■ my ovm responsibility ; and, am liappy to say tJsat. Sir George Murray, 
-srho was secretary of state for the colonies for the time^ '3.pproi?ed 
of it" : 

" The superintend ant is the governor ?" 
" Yes." 

'* How is the negro punished, m the master has^o power to daso?" 
" Me is put into gaol, and for very heinous offences chained some- 
Hmes, and Si^nt to the government works like convicts in this 
country." 

" What is the nature of the government works?" 
** Cleariug the ground in the neighbourhood of the barracks/' 
" Does government cut any mahogany on her own account 
None." 

la there any corporal punishment inflict^jd upon the slaves in 
Honduras genersuly V 

" At one time they did punish them for serious offences, but now 
&at is entirely given up." 

/'' What description of punishment is substituted fcr corporal i»u«! 
nisliinent?'* ' ' ' ■ 

Confinement in the gaol for so many days on low diet, and em- 
ploying him on the government works." 

** What was the description of corporal puuij^hment to which they 
were liable formerly t" 
"I think for a very serious oSfence they got nine-and-twentylash6s." 
"With what?" 

" With a kind of cat-o'aine-tails.*' 
" Have you ever seen the whip used there ?" 
" I have seen a whip that had beeti (ised, l>ut I never allowed it to 
be used myself^" 

" You say negroes cut logwood in after hours ; do tiiey make mtich' 
hy the cutting of it?" ' ■ 

" Each negro generally comes down to Honduras with from ten to 
fifteen pounds, and sometimes twenty pounds, cuir?ency, from cttttih^ 
logwood." 

" How long has he been cutting that ?" 
; ^* About three months." 

" Do you consider that the negroes show a good deal 6f iiidnatTy 
in their putting of logwood ?" 

"■f*'-Yes, tkey do." ■ ; ' ["-l I: '\ ^ 

^ ^* Dby6uttiink if they were emancipated they «^(tld still cohiiAtie 

ittdoeor ^^'^ - ' , ■ 

"No J I think they would all go wild if they were/'- ' 
, "Which is the heaviest, mahogany-cutting tt Hondutas/or the 
work '-^i' a field negro on a sugar estate ?" , * ' 

" Maho^icy-cutting, decidedly*" 

** You say that the natives from the Mosquito shore hire thettisel^os 
to the mahogany-cutters; what mte of ws^^es p^r daydp jfliey get?" 
r f llwee quarters of a dollar, and some a doliar ^ it is Vet^^^^l^ 
mrk i when thev are shipping mahogany for BnglaM ^ey ^ve them 
three quarter doHar." ' 



Am they .employed in feUmf and. sMppmg ? 

" Ik tlie feiliag attd tbe sbipprngv" 
Bo tl;ose men appear more capable of labour tban the negroes 

" No, they are not so abh bodied ; the Eegroes of Honduras are 
the fcaest population I erev saw m my life/' 

It appears siiipiiar to ^ve aa opimoh oe the gabject of etam- 
cipation so wtterfy iBcossistent with the facts tliat the witness 
had been previously stating. . 

At page 314, the topic is revived ; and the Coloiiel, whenhai^d 
presapd,l>etrays the osii&l inability of colonial witnesses to re- 
concile the very contradictory avermeiits, that the slave is at 
oacc iodustriou^v and yet unfit for freedom. But more of thia 
presentiy. 

" Are the slaves in Honduras discontented ?" 

"I think not j I never saw ariy thing Hke discontent amoag them ; 
and as a proof of it, as far back a-? me year 1797, when the colony 
was attacJced by the Spaniards under General O'Neal, there waa a 
reward of 1200 dollars, and their freedom offered to them ; bat not one 
of i^em would Join ; they all fought and behaved renmkably well." 
Are there any missionaries there?" 

. "Tbere are two./' . ■ ■ . 

" Of what sect are they T 

If One a^Wesleyan, th^^^ 

" kow loag hare they i«en resident tisere?" 

** I think about four pars, both of them." 
,** How do they priBCipaUy empi^y, their time t" 
. " They are priEicipaHy employed ia preaching on Sunday* I never 
intofered with thm; I allowed them to have the exercise of their 

" !>o they give regions and moral mstraction to the slaves ?" 
, " Yes» i^f do ; and, in my opinion, ham done a great deal &/goo^ 
mmani^ parish/ the Weaf lridies" 

" Whei« did the slaves come from originally?*' 

"From Jamaica; the first setUemeat was on the Mosquito e^ore; 
jmotherwas in Honduras, and in the year 1792 or 1793 ^ey re- 
moved from the Mosquito shore and came up to Honduras, and settled i 
theie/' ' ■ ' -.M y_ , y ,;. v ■. ' : 

" Those that came from Jamaica were either Africans or Creoles 
r " 'Shey were * lais^re of Africans and Indians that came from the 
Mosquito shore to HoJnduras; there was a mixture of blood , whib 
iJicy were on the M<>Equitq shore." ; . 

, « #e there any frssui importations of negfocs now?" 
^ ■'•'No/' . *" / • t ^ ■ 

** Do they keep up their number ?" , 
?--*5y«*5:«l»eydo.";:- ,, 

-<^-35o they increase?"--/;' ■ , 

little.". , .;w^r.r. . • 
*« Yes, they do.'^ 



" Ewe you a due rir;'p^'::ica of]. -r\il:.5i^" ■ 

"The -.■>A>V':.';t'-,;L of wOiBeii is go Teiy smaEj; iliat T pir:p.>:-o:I -to 
Admiral ilemiiig to rccoiamend it to Sir George -Miirray to n'lJp'i^' m 
mmj ^omen. to go from the Kavaanah to Hondvim CBatiaily, and i^o 
be distiibated is the great gangs, to prevent the p.oplc (tom d-e^erv* 
icgj, and zho fotmsximg the' cause of ;feiiBJffiatty by tsudng' tlissc poor 
creatures from the Havanaab to Honduras/' (^"ide page 313.) 

"Was it proposed that they (alluding to slave womea taken oa 
board prize slups) should be carried into the HavsiBtiali t" 

*' My proposal was, that they should be seat dowii a few at a time 
to Honduras, aad married to the slaves, and cloJJied by the masters." 

" Would the chiidren be iEree or siaTes ?" 

" Free, I apprehend," 

" Without this the slaves keep up tKeir numbers ?" 
** Are they licentious t" 

** No ; I think they aro a very superior class of people to any I have 
gesQ, ""ud aeje^t to them are the p^^pi© of Saiat Kutts.'* 

** Do they live iii houses of tlieir owD ?'* 

-* ETery one haai8ef««f&t«hut." ■ ' 

" How do those live who have no family t*' 

"ThB i6mi hm stiil alitut— he has a fowliis^ piec« ; they are called 
kuntons ; and about tafirelve o'clock in the day they generaSy^ad out 
two ot theee hunters; the*e come ho^^e with game cjf every deicnp- 
tbo, and tibey live entirely on ^ame and fish." (Vide page 314.) 

" The power which the Jamaica slave law giv^ to infitct thuttywaaae 
ia^eis* you fetate, is never now exercised 1** 

' *\Kev58r ' at ' HtBidiiraa, without tfa^e aj^robatioa of the isuperin* 
tcndant" 

" Has the guperinteadant, in mj caE«, refiiaed his apprc&atjQn?** 

^ f Yea ; and lemale puniEhment is entirely done away with." 

*f Y0tt yrere «nder8t(K)d to say that corporal punis^ieisit is doEis 
$way with aito^ther, both with males aad females f - 

It:)!9as entiit»iy in my titn^ Colonel Cockburn has 

80 settled it, except in very strong cases." 

You thiittk it nas been restored, in some degree, by Golonel Gock- 
hXm^T . . : . : . ' : • ;/ :v y • 

" Only in an extreme case, according !js a man woidd be tied to tiie 
tdl of i d^iwt here for a heinous offence.'* - 
: ** The; power of Bogging is now withdrawn from the blaster qf '& 
dave at Honduras, is it BOt ?''^^^ ^^^^^ ' ' = ■ 

" Yes; it is entirely in the hands of the superintendant.*^ 

" Having been transferred ftba\ the master to the superint^dant 
i^ Bondtyts, do .you see any objsctstn in ilmaic^i pr any QtHer 
isiasid, to its being also tramferred there from th^ incuiter to the 
gistxate or the superintendant • 

** I see none wiiatever in Jammca. I think it ought be fil the 
hands of the proprietora of the estates at Honduras; it b.wiSliift a 
"very narrow compasSj and the superinteadant haa every thsiig under 



" Do tliose msa appear a>ore ciivsV.-le of id': - '.m' tban tbe iif|-.-^:f^- v t'' 

" NCf tlsey s>rs K?>t so aMe be ■.!:■■.■! • the ri'. jf oes of i!oB,d"arafs are 
the finest popwiation i ever saw la^y iife."' 

It appe^ BHagalar to aai ©pioiion'oa -,.!"..c subject of eman- 
cipation #£> ti^rfy mcoiisisitesst with the ■■■ tlmt the witness 
b»d bseri, preTiousiy statmg. ■ . : 

At ps^e 314, the topic is rewed j and the Cblonel, when hard 
press^,i>€tra3ra the iisml inability of colonM witnesses to re- 
concile the jery contmdictory avermmts, that the alave is at 
cnce indastrioul, and jet unfit for freedom. Bat more of this 
pjneseatiy. 

" Are the slaves in Hoaduras discontented ?" 

" I think not; I uever saw any thing like discontent MQong them ; 
and as a proof of it, as far back as the year 1797, ^vhen the colony 
was attacked by th® Spsaiards nnder General O'Neal, there was a 
rewsard of SOO dollars, and their freedom offered to them ; but not one 
of thena would join ; they ail fought and behavdl remarkably well." 

** Are there mj missionari^ these 

**Tfier«ar6: two.'* , . : ... 

" Of what sect are they r 

" liow long h&,Te they bei^ resident *h.<ste f 
" I think e^nt four years, both of Ihjean." 
" How do they {nrincipaliy employ t^eir time ?*' 
*^1^y are piiBcipally employed m preaching on Simday. I never 
interfered with them; 1 allowed them to have the ezercise of their 

** Do they give religious and mora! instixtction to the slaves ?" 

"Tesj thteydo ; imd> in my opinion, have domagreat deal ofgooi 
in meu^ porta <ff the Wesf In4M€s.'^* 

" Wiere did the slaves come ^m originally t** 
From Jamaica; the first settlement was on the Mosquitq shoxe; 
ano&er was in Honduras, and ic the year 1792 or 1793 they rc- 
rn^ed iKm the Mosquito shore and came up to Honduras, and settled 
there,"; , ^ . 

** Hiow that eame from Jamaica were either Africans or Creolffi^?* 
^: ** Hkey were a mixture of Africans and Indians that came from tW 
M(»qnito shore to Honduras; there was a mixture of blood wlu|& 
they were on the Mosquito shore." 

„ "m*^ ^ ■ \ ' ^■ ■ • 

** Do they keep up their number 1" 
; *^ires,1|ieydo.";^ ' i{ 

i",Do-^y.U*<are^?*' '. : - ■ ' ' \ 

■r:^**y«iy4^'-- • ■ ^ 

' do." 




) 



" 'Vhe proportion of woraea is so verj small, thsA i jvrA^:.T:Cii to 
Admiral Fiemiag to recommand it to Sir George MuiT&y ic. toV.nv so 
many women to ^o froia the HavaBnah to Httiidtir*s aaaiaaily, aiftd' to 
be distrHuted in the grea* giMjp> to preveat the pec^e from dcsert- 
ing , awd also forwarding tke ca«se of ixumaasi^ hy takia|' th-eso pcor 
crsatm«« fe^ tlie Havaimah to Hoadarsa." (¥Me i^ge 313.) 

** Was it proposed that they (alii^dtag to slave Wi&mea takeat on 
board prize ships) should be carried iato tbe"KavaaBah?" 

•* My proposal was, that, they should Tie seat dowia a few at a time 
to Hoodurag, aad marrtad to the slaves, aud clothed by the masters."^ 

" Would the childreis be free or slavws 

" Free, I apprehend." 

** Withomt this the slaves keep up tlieir niimbera?" 
" Are they Hcisatboa V 

" No ; I think they are a very superior class of people to any I have 
seen, and next to them are the people of Saint Kitte."^ 

" Do ihey live in houses of their own V 

" Bveiy one ha» a separate fetxt.'' 

" How do those live who have no family 
• ** Hub nma has 8^;ill * h»t~he has a fowimg pi^ ; ^ey ire called 
hsi&l£ars; andai>ont twelve o'olock in the day ihcy genemuy send otit 
tw9> ov thme httnteri; these come home in^ gatne of %vorf deitc^i]^ 
tt)Ul^ and they %e entirely on ^ame iand fish/' (Vide page 314.) 

" The power which the Jamaica slaVe law gt?es to inmct tMrtjf^ninci 
leihes, yon state, b nevernow exercised 

' ^.Kewajr at Hcaidurae, :withoiit the appn^^on «yf ^6 paperin- 
tendant." 

" Has tiie snperintendant, in mj ease^ reftuied his ^ppfottationf 
Yes.; and lemale punishmeat in entirely <doae away "tr^*' 

'.^Tou .Fex^ nnderatood to say that corportd pnnif^ent is donu^ 
away witib ftlto|»ther, both with nxalea and femakaf' ^^^^ ■ 

U wm. entirely in my ikm y and I bolievt^ Cdonel Cockbam.has 
so settled it, except in very strong cases.'' 

*' Yon thiisk it has foeon restored, in some degree, by Colonel Gock- 
bm,?".. :: • ^ ■ 

" Only m an extreme case, according as a man would be tied to &8 
t^ of lei co here fsr a heinous ofente." 

*^^%le power of : flogging is ao«r withdrawn &om thie Master of a 
sdove at Honduras, is it not ?'' ^ r 

" Yes ; it is entirely in the hands of the superintendent.'' 
^ " Having been transferred firom tliie master to the suj^rintendant 
8t Hondum, do you see any objwstion in Jamaicaj Or any tjther 
island, to its being also transferred there from the master to the ma- 
gistrate or the superintendant?'' 

" I see none whatever in Jamcuca. I think it ought to ifce ' 
hs&6.B of the proprietoi» of the estates at Honduras; it is wit^iiai a 
f ery narrow compass, and the superintendant has every thing under 
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his own control-— "onder bis eye; but in. aa immense island like 
Jamaica it wouM be impo^ibla for tlio governor or deputy govSracr 
to ewpsiiiitead the ^hoie." . ' ■ ■ ' ' \'\ 

" How can the supermtendaut hare under bis eye a district esteud- 
ing 200 miles along the coast, and 300 miles up the country ?w 

"Titers is onh one seftlsment, acd tbey come down priqdicaily; 
and if the supenntetidant receives their complaints, which he ought 
to do, they immediately go to him when &ey are squaring their ma- 
liogany, which they are for two moaths." 

" Have they the meauB of comiog down when they are up the 
country to ma^e coiriplaEnt, should any grievances arise 

" No ; hnt during the time I was there I do not recollect that I ever 
recdved a complaint worthy of attention with respect to cruelty." 

'* Is marriage common there?" 

" It is very common now." 

" Are they ever much left tx> themselves up the country ?" 
. "'Yes."'. ' - ■ , ■> - . \' 

" Does the master go with them?" 
**He goes with them evdiry morning.'* 

" Would you have any obje«tioii to abolishing the power of flowing 
women?" • 

" I think fiogging women ought to be entirely abolished ; ther« is 
80msti(mg eo very risvolting, and the effect altogether is so disgusting^ 
t^ I am sure it would have a very gpo4 effect, instead of having a 
\M (0ec^^^ people of Honduras wish to do away with the inia« 
man <sttstom of fic^gmg women.'' 

*^ You say th&t amongst the negroes a nombei are. out hunting?" 

" There are so many men, good shots, selected ; these a?e called 
hunters, and go out in the morning." 

*f They ai« con^antly 

"Thiey. bav© a fovyling piece given them by their masters, tod 

Smdex and shot whenever they come down at the holiday^ which; is 
ecember; it is called fourteen days, but it is generally three weekSf 
ther* they go up with a fresh supply of provisions and powder and shot 
again." ,^^ .>^ ;. , . - ^ - 'l 

" I>o the white people live under any apprehienstdfa of the powdei^ 
pos3e£»ed by those slaves, when armed and at a distance from thf 

.regular:troop8t'*- • ■ ■' ' ' 

" Neva:; I have never discovered the least appearance of alarm." t 

*f DM; you find it necessary to punish the detechn^t of *the blalck 

regiment you had more than a detachment, of whites?" 

Jf Tli&f yreTe not «^klly addicted to drinking ?" ^ 
v'^I ihi^^ much as I am afraid white people 

■aTe,m:&<Mec4imat<^/' .^ . ; ■ 
" "Where had this regiment been recruited ?" 

''Were tihey serving as slaves in the - t 

■;:,,^*.0h,dcarnp.^; ■ . ,:.r - ^vr 

■ , \ ■ ■ 



" Tiiej were recmited as free men m Africi'"?' - ' ■ 

■ Yea. I can iiaMij eay how they ate tsikeix io Africa, Mt "K'Mtt 
they come to the West Indies they are as fr^ as our owb.'" 

** They were ordarlv in tbeir condact 

«< Ve'Tf aaucli 60 indeed/' 

" Hiey gate you very little trouble ?" 

" I had ao trouble with them." • 

Is marriage common amoag the slaves V 
"Of late years." 
" l8 it encooraged t'* 
« Tery miich so now." 
" is it encouraged by a |>femium ?" 

"They get a reguleur licence i they go through the same form m 
white people/' 

" Is any reward given them upon marriage?'* ^ 
, " No, not at Honduras." 

" Are they contented in the manriage state, and faithful to their 
wiires, or do they wish for change?" 

I think they we faithful in general/* " 
Po they every apply to be uamaitie^ 

■ '"No/' ■ ■ ' ■ ' 
" Is their morality increased by their marriage ?" 

"I think so/' • 

"Are the non-commissioned officers of the detachment yiftck'or 

whiter-' ■ 

"Black/' ^ 

" Can they read and vmte, generally ?" 
i ** Yes, most of theih can/' 

" Where have they learned ?" 
' M With the regimeaitsj there is generally a white sueijeaat-major 
lent down from the regiments in the West mdief ' they have tegukr 
scboolB, as if^larly carried on as any schools in the servicte/* 

" Do you suppose that many of thok; men can read and write t" ; 

" I know that they can.'* < - ! 

" You do not find any difficulty in selecting non-commissidhed 
oters-?" . . . . 

" No J and when they are steady men they are the most faiUiM 
men I have known/' / ' 

" Are they men «f veracity in general?" 

"Yes; very much so/' 

"Are they honest?" 

" Yes ; but when they go wrong they are veJry bad, they are qaite 
incoOTgible ; but^ genosfally speakmg/ Uiey very obedient/* 
" * Are' there schools amongst the waves at Honduras ?" ' 

• --"^y^ibraduita?"': > ■■■■ --^ ' '--^-^ 

,: ".Yes/'': ., ^ ■ - . ' -;;r<-^'o;v 

" Do any adults read and write ?'' ' ' , 

.■:^":Ye8/' [ - ^ - ■,/\>.^,-:.:r:V:-':':';V--^:- 



" Do you know many that do V 
Yes. I usM toTifiit the Kihooi twics a . week, and exaiaise it 
Hjyseif; it was ^mte extmordinary, their progress." 
Have the slaves any prOTisiou grounds?" 
" Eacb a piautatioE, where thejr raise Tegetables of every descrip- 
iion, ' 

" What is the quantity of land allowed to them V* 
"There is no precise limit; they may fona their garden as they 
like." 

** Is it from that they derive their pronsion ?" 
*" From that, and game ; they live entirely on that in the m&hogany 
season." 

** 1%Lm is nojae fouad fey the master ?" 
"No." 

" Are they clothed by their masters 
"Entirely." 

*VOf i/trfcat ieSoefr th^ clothing consist ?" 

" The clothing consists of tlifee suits yearly ; it consists of a 
jacket of nankeen. Their dress is pretty similar to that of the pea- 
sants of this country; th($^ they have over their other clothing a sort 
of sTOOck fix>ck," 

" Has he a shirt aext hw akiii r 

« Yes." - 

«Gf?»iiat material i»aat sliirtr 
A check shirt, such as the sailors have." 

" Of check calico ?"_^ 

** Yes ; and trowsei* ii»i«4e ft sort df thick caijvass, sort of 
linen; but on Sund,^.^ d during the holidays there are no peasantry 
m this country nearly so well dressed as ihey are." 
- Jn whs^ ctostUQiiia do tl^y dr^sihrnaeiv^es? likie the European?" 

^< Til© i»it»r order Of sla^, cocidentiai men, weiatr just s»ch a coai 
as I do, and white tftjwsers, ajid shoes and stockingg ; esd the won)£tB 
fure1>e«^tifall^ dienw^ vaite. It is the moai interesting scene in 
the world dunng the 'idays ; J< gtog has a Iband of inusic of their 
(^VS,;Aiid parade th^ streets for thrto days, and dsuice ; and there iMre 
no peasantry in England, the women particularly, that I have ever 
*i«esitoilf I© wd! di»» v 

"The common it(^?o haira jacket which he coSa^niy wears wheft 
at ifirork, a shirt of checked Oaltco, asid tro-^ssgrs of ja %^ong linen; has 
he shoes end stockings ?" 

"Ithinknot." a 

**'St<k;kiiiif8 tli«^ isia^iiy.eyjer. ^siear^ they may h^ye thi^m^ if\th«>^ 
like. ltisa:di^C^t ]^la^.(^ a sd^ier of this bkcki^im^i^t tp 
linbar shoes or stockings; uiey must wear them when doing ««jfiee4a- 
moa dnties with thdir corps, but the servants I h^ in d»3 gOn^iiime&t 
botisfe I.never could get to wear shoes or stockings," . ; 

** TBiey are |nrovid^ bv thei malted t*' 1 

^VR^Jiiffirly provided.^* 
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" What is tb-e eipeaso of tHs clothiagr' - 

*' The kind of shoe they wea? -op the cmnlTj.h cyrici'n^o-r^s'u ; ll 
is. jnade of a piece of hide, and tiea rouad the foat. 1 have tfe-im 
when out shooting ; it is tlie pleasante&t kind of shoe in that counfey ? 
they make them in this country now, and send Iheiij ont/- ^ " 

" Is it simiiair to that worn by the elares in Jamdca 'srhsn ti r. the , 
country?" 

"Yes." • ■ \ . , 

" Is the a^o allowed more than baie «uit ij^ &s year 'r^ 

"At Honduras there is no regular allowance of clothing at all ; w^eii 
Aey come down, if they have worked well, tltey get what tl^ey l&e. I 
have known a negro dispute with his ihastcr, and get isalky, because 
he did not get a twenty ghilling hat instead M a ten shilliag hat." 

" What do yon conceive to be the annual expense of this clotHlfigT'' 

" I conceive the expense to be altogether 51 J. 6t 521. currency i for 
^ch Blave 5 the clothme I think could not bfe done under 10/. cur- 
rency, e^ery thing included ; about 7Z. 10*. sterlsi^." 

Is the curacy at Honduras the sisrae as that m Jamaica ?" 
''"«Ye8.». ■ - l 

" You say that the men have btought sometiines lOf. or I5ir.,whea • 
they have come down ; what hiave they done, with it ?" ;K ) 

" They have laid it out in fancy thuigs and dres^, ^d fine fo??!- 
iag pieces." ' ; ' ■ "'k,'. 

■ ** Have you e^er known them purchase i^eir freedom f 

" I never knew an instance of it." 

" Eave they the option of doing 80 ?" 

*'Yes, constantly; they hiave the jwWfer J if they'Wei«d!8t(»iatentc^ 
they have the power, if their master noes not freat them humanely^ of 
going before axtd complaining to the Biitoenntehdantr^nd' iheY.Mre 
9je jjower of being «nd to any person they lik6i Thk mi8^^^j(i& 
them a paper, statmg the price apon the paper.'' - :? , 

The sum of this statement is, tkat the praMbi^n df s»^fir 
cultivation, the abolition of corporal punibhinenct, a liberal ai^ow 
saw of time, and attention to religioim improTement attd^eki^r^ 
education, the eacouragemeat of marriiuge, arid oa tke wKofe, 
general confidence in the slave, have raised Mm to u high' 6ttin« 
dard in Honduras, as comj^ared mth his class elsewhere f- ai^d 
haVe rednced the bonds of slavery to the ligktsest possible wnsigbt. 
All this is natural, and as it should and ii i^^^ this §iat 
ttie abolitiori pariy has been contendiii^ fot imxi^^yi^si.i^'^it 
colonists deny it rc^dly; the wlonial peers vdU not hear of it ; 
ybiBr^Gracc's colleagues believe, but fear to tiet apc^i nt ; and 
yet, in the iace of aU, a witness produced by th^ <K>hxii8ts thi^^ 
f elves, and speaking too with a strong colonial bias, is the first 
to record the fact upon testimony, which his at liE^t . 

cannot dispute, for they brought him before your cpminittee ! 
i will not deny that Colonel Macdonald hiinMlf emves at an 
opp(»ite conclusion. I promised to Examine this evidence fi«e 
from anti-slavery prejuaice, and i will keej^ my word : but "I 
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am at libei'fey Devertlieless to examine the sufficiency of tltet 
itjasoomg, by which a witness arrives at a conclusion directh 
appoi^ to h,is own admitted esperiesee. ' 

** You bare stateii tbe fact of the ncgrtves, being slaves, exerctsicg 
their industry during a portion of tlieir time, the other pcirtiou bdag 
devoted to tie service of their master, and greatly to their profit; 
bow do you reconcile that fact with your opinion, that when they 
could command the whole of their time they would not exercise simUar 
industry 

" I think that has been ehown on so many occasions, that when 
they are free from their own masterg they must be governed by some 
sort of authority. I think we have an 'esample of that in St, Bo- 
mingo." 

*' The question does r\ot assume that they are not to be subject 
to authority, but supposing they were subject to legal authority, m- 
«l .-.d of to the arbitrary will of their masters ?" 

" I think their habits are nr.turally licentious ; and that if these 
people, in tlieir present sfate, were free, it would be morally impos- 
sible to keep them together, — to keep them in any order." 
Do you mean if subject to legal restraint?" 

" If they were not subject to legal restraint." 

" Is it your opinion that they might not be kept in order ?" 
IiK y might, if they were a iittiti more enlightened than they are 
at present." 

*' Do you mean to say that they might not be kept in a state of 
tr?nquillity and good oraer by legal restraints?" 
1 think not in their present state." 
How is good order and discipline preserved at present ?" 

" They are kept in order, because they know tbat they are still 
subject to the will of their masters — subje^-l to control ; but if they 
were left entirely to their own will, I think that they would not work 
at all — ^that they would get licentious in every sense of the word, aud 
that it would end in anarchy." 

" Supposing ihem to be apprenticed, and subject to strict laws as 
10 their conduct, is it your opinion tliat they would in that case, 
ceasing to be slaves, be disorderly ?" 

" Yes, it is indeed ; because then I think, under those circum-f 
stances, the masttr would lose the interest he now has in them," 

"What is there in the power and in the control of the master 
which is more effectual for preserving good order and discipline, than 
that which the f aw might impose ?" 

^' In the first place, the slave laws bind those people to a certaiii 
iimit ; if tho&c slave laws were done away, they would be entirely 
subject to their cwn will and wish. I conceive that the master wouli 
have nothing to do but bringing these persons constantly before a 
cotut of justice." 

Setting aside the reference to St, Domingo, still a vexata qupss-, 
tioj, aod merefore of no authority, does your Gmce consider this 
reasoning to deserve the name ? Tbe second answer does not 
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ifee qjtieEiion ; nor do we arrive at any reply to it, till we get to 
Xp% fafth answer ; and then, > .en urged beyond escape, lie minki 
^ftt legal restraints would fzof, in the prefieat state of the slaves, 
preserve good orden He is yery uatiurally requested to account 
for the good order now existing : — ^perplexed by this pointed 
eng^imy, the mtness first stammers out something about " sub- 
jection to the will of their master/' and control ; but suddenl;^ 
recollecting his previous admission, that there was no private 
will or control now permitted, he abandons this grouno, and 
reverts to his former position, which riobody ever disputed, that 
if "left entirely to their own will j" if "slave laws were done 
away;" if "they were entirely subject to their own will and 
wish/' then order and discipline could not be maintained I Axid 
whoever supposed they could? Not I, my Lord Duke^ and I 
believe I am the ultra abolitionist of the party. In giidng these 
repii'is, the colonel evades instead of answering the question ;; 
yat that question is very simple : would not ieral restraint keep 
them in order ? and if not, wny not ? To this nour that question 
remains unanswered by him, or any body else. Again and again 
it is parried, fenced with, shirked in all possible ways, and at 
las* always thrust aside by somC; happy diversion I but aigued, 
or answered, it never is ! I will defy the most dexterous logi- 
cian to extract an answer from the colorieVs argument, if such it 
can be called ; but it seems " their habits are naturally licen- 
tious ;" and what people on earth are otherwise by nature 1 The 
question is not, whether they are naturally licentious, but why 
mtigisterial restraint should be inoperative to restrain fA^tV iia- 
t\iral dispositions, though it can secure the peace of every town 
in England, excepting Bristol. 

. The whole controversy rests here. Sir, and any thing more 
amufiiim' than the wriggling of a West Indian impaled upon this 
stake, I cannot conceive; the barbarous sport of spinning a cock- 
chafer approaches nearest to it. Does the slave maintain Mm- 
self by his industry now '? Why should he be idle when free ? 
or disorderly if subjected to magisterial authority? 

Oh ! the slave is naturally indolent. 

Then how do you get him to work at present ? 

Of course there OTMSf be some coercioB. 

Then coercion must be severe to make a naturally indolent 
man work hard ? 

Oh no ; it is all child's play 1 
. Then why do you object to the order in council ? 

And thus driven from pillar to post, the colonist at last flies^ 
for resource to the old smg song of sanctioned purchase, and 

vested rights." Men like the Colonel stop short of this ; they 
find their refuge in that ingenious syllogism, which ill-nature 
>(8Crib68 to old women, atid custom defines to be "aiding ia ft 
circle/' • 
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TtitiJ'O sre two fects suppiied' by Colonel Macdonaldj o£ gmat 
importance : the first is^ tiiat at Hdndxiras', notwithstaiiding at 
great (improportioii^ b^ tbe t^es^s, the Blave population 
jEaaiBtaia? its numbers, and even increases ! • — 

Trie o&er is scarcely of less moment j especialiy the pre^ 
seottiinB; "Biifi missioaari^ hmie doneagv-eatdealofgoodixi 
mam parts of the West l3idies.''---(Vide pages 312 and 313.) 
Y&t it 18 a miEtary man who speaks, my I^rd ; 

it is also worth remark, that he bears Strong testimony to the 
comp<steiicy of Admiral Fieming j he s|)eaks of him as a man 
that " know6 more of West Indian afiairs than any body else." 
Bsis will be nsfi^iy remembered, coming as it does from tEe 
enemy^B ranks, wHeh -we are dissecting in a ftiture letter the 
evidence of the gallant admiral. 

r here take my leave of Colonel Macdonald ; whom I should 
not hsive classed'amoag the c<>lonial witnesses, had he not been 
cail<^ by tibat party;, and in spme degree identified himself with 
them, by adopting their objections to emancipation, notwith- 
s&nding his own decided experience in favour of it. / 

I need sciarcely remind your Grace of the undmtanding be^ 
tween the members of the committee, that Jamaica should oc- 
cupy their attention, in the first instance, to the ex<^ttsi6n of 
every other colony I 

THE REV. JAMES CUimN, 

appeals however to have been considered a godsend not to b& 
thrown away ; and, lest he should retimi to Antigua without coa^ 
tributing his mite to the good cause, the comioittee depaa^ed fipnr 
the proposed arrangement expressly to give him the opportunity. 
It maybe mferrea that Mr. Curtm's evidence was regarded ar 
especially valuable ; and certainly, if the quotation of it is welly 
backed, as assuredly it will be, by « one aad thirty years' resi-; 
Felice"— "a missionary sent out by Bishop I^orteus"— "testi- 
monials fi-om the Negro Conversion Society,**, and so forth; it- 
may tell for something with those who do not trouble them- 
selves to enquire ferther into th& matter ;7--your Grace hbweyei^: 
by this time will, I fancy, think me noi very unreasonable, if I 
am, not quite satisfied by this favourable introductito of Mr. 
Curtin. 1 shall let hun off*, however, more easily th^ mights 
be expected ; first, because, of course, I am not able toexpose 
him so thoroughly now, as I know I shall be when yA^gua^ 
forins the regruar subject of your eji^uiry ; but princip^pr be^f 
cause nothing can be more (unintentionally) harinles^ffian the 
B«v. gentleman's testimony. There is not, to hr stircj to be 
fo«nd ^ikfut^^^ simplicity which so much' 

^onT upon the affections in the case of Sir Lawrence Haistea?^' 
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mi' yet the artless, downright, aiisuraiice of the straightforward: 
Mr. Bailiie. I cannot even find traces of the praiseworthy scru-: 
pulosity of Mr. HinchclifTe. But still Mr. Curtin is not without 
his attractions ; a certain patriarchal sobriety of tone and maiuier 
characterizes him throughout. Now and then, it is true, it seems 
nearly allied to drowsiness. At times he too much resembles 
a child muttering the concluding lines of his lesson, in the semi- 
conscious interval before he gets to rest: but, on the whole, he 
is solemnly impressive ; and, above all, he never loses sight of 
the reverence due to all connected with his order or Ms station; 
especially never forgets that useful text wliich instructs us *' tQ 
be all thuigs to all men." 

" What religious instruction did you find amongst the slaves at the 
time of your first going out ?" 

■' **They were very backward indeed. Besides the established 
church, there were only two other denominations, the Moravians and 
the Wesleyaa Methodists. The Moravians had the largest congrega- 
tions at that time." 

. " Will you describe to the committee the difference amongst the 
slaves, with regard to religious instmcticn, at the time of your going 
and at the time of your departure ?" 

" The difference was very considerable ; it is scarcely credible. I 
could hardly describe the precise difference that existed from the time 
I first went to that when I left it, the improvement was so gre^t," 

" In what particulars ?" 

" When I first went out it was very rare to find negroes that could 
repeat even the Creed or the Lord's Prayer ; as to reading there were 
very few ; there were some good proprietors or managers, religious men 
themselves, took care to see that they were taught. I found some of 
their negroes that were instructed, but generally speaking they were 
very ignorant ; they had very little idea of religion, except the few that 
attended the Methodists and the Moravians ; but I considered their re- 
ligious ways to be almost mere forms. I do not think they entered 
into the mode of instruction I could %vish to bring them into — the true 
spirit of Christianity. They kept them in good order by their way." 

, " When I was called upon to go but to a house and baptize an adult 
slave on the point of death, without any preparation, I did not consi- 
der, myself bound to do it; I referred them to the parish clergy to take 
care of them. I told some pansk clergy, very worthy, good men ; we 
had the Rev. Mr. Coiill there, the elder one I believe, who was always 
very attentive to the slaves." 

Bo you find the pereons who eater the established church do itoii 
conviction, and that they continue their conviction of the faith; oir 
dcies it appear that any view it as a ceremony of which they have had 
no distinct notion?" 

! ** 1 4o believe that a great proportion of them enter with a firm con- 
yiction of the faith. They have friequently told me they would give 
the prefsfsnce id the established: ckitrckf ).f they, were sure they cttuld 
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be' atteadecl to ; that was before tbe bishops were smt mt, a^d 

" ThcQ you had access to the platitatious V 
* ' Yes^ free access," 

** Wpxe you by yourself^ or accompanied by any psrison V 

** i was by myseif, md frequently asked up. They g-eaerally seRt 
JKjesseagers to invite me to go to the estate ; and whe a negro would 
come and say he «anted his family to be visited in sickness, I Threat 5 
but J always sent word to the manager that I ■was coming there. I 
would not do any thing clandestinely." 

" is there not a dissenting place of worship on the right-hand side 
going up the harbour after landing ?" 

" Yes." 

" To what description of dissenters does that belong ?" 
"The Methodists." 

*' Do you know a boatsv^ain's wife who used to prsach there some- 
tunes in the evening?" 

" I was never in the chapel. I kept a straightforward course, and 
never went to their meeting. I did not think it consistent with 
duty to sanction thcBa." 

** They have a good many gradations among them, have they not?" 

" Yes ; those people take a little influence ; but for my part I al- 
ways was an advocate for imiformity of divine worship ; I always 
thought it would be better that the blacks and whites should mix in 
one congregation." 

** Is there any jealousy between the established church and the sec- 
tarians f 

" I do not know that there is any jealousy ; I used to consider them 
m some respects a« fellow labourers ; / never disputed with them nor 
assisted them; and when I met them in the street I always saluted 
them, and mixed with them wherever I met them." 

** There was no objection made on the part of the whites ?" 

"I never made any, and never had any made. There was a caseia 
my own parish ^ where the parish was so large all the slaves could not 
get buried in the church yards; there were proper burial grounds for 
each ; there was a slave family I visited near a church yard wh<> 
claimed the privilege of being buried in the clmrch yard; that v/as a 
man who could make gigs and harness, and so on— man of whom I 
myself purchased a gig for about 75L currency, who was a slave ; he 
being a slave wished to have his family buried in the churchyard, and 
I consented to it there was no objection made to it by tKe white peo- 

, i begin cdmost to doat on this meek and venerable pastor of 
onr chwrch J the acknowledged owner of the blood anc^|)ones, 
and (inasmuch as they cannot be separated at present^of the 
souls too, of eighteen or nineteen of his fellow-creatai'^k ! Does 
your <3race recollect whether any of the apostles wera slave 
proprietors f Would that I hgd been on the committee to have 
^fi^id'this important inforaaaticn from the Rev, James Gurtia l 
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■ lliis is a. case iii which i must alter my plao. a little. Mr. 
CJurlin being the first clergyiiiaii examined, iiis fitness for the 
witness box should be judged by a criterion to which I have not- 
felt it neceBsaiy to sulsject others. I should not have gone out 
of my way to enquire into his clerical opinions for the sake of 
obtruding them upon the publicy yet it is quite justifiable to 
notice tliem, so far as he has spontaneously tendered them in 
tlie course of his evidence. 

I always like to begin fairly with people ; therefore my first 
quotation from Mr. Curtin shall be to give his own summary of 
a little polemical controversy in which he was engaged on the 
7th of September 18i4. It seems to have been verj^ uncharit- 
ably bsought forward to suggest a doubt, whether his conduct 
had always been distinguished by the same calm ai?.d dignified 
sobriety which marks his evidence throughout. He sums up 
the ease, which he at first details at some length, in less than a 
couple of lines, at page 409. 

« Had you not in fact a boxing match?" 

*' No, no boxing match ; I just took him by the ear, and he put 
iiis hand in my face, and the pimple bled ! " 

And now for Mr. Curtin's theology. 

He is examined at page 396 upon the subject of slave baptism, 
on which he appears to be quite at home. 

" You made a point of examining the adult slaves previously, as to 
their knowledge of relitrion ? " 

" I was very particular about that." 

•*At the time they were baptized were the generality of them 
capable of reading?" 

" No, not the adults ; they were merely instructed in the Church 
Catechism by oral instruction." 

** Were they all married ? '* 

" I referred the question to the incorporated society, of which the 
Bishop of London was president, what should become of those slaves 
who came to me as cat. chumens, who had wives or husbands, — how 
I should consider them respecting the ceremony of marriage, whether 
it was necessary to repeat the ceremony of marriage after they had 
been baptized. The answer I received was, that if they came to me 
having a husband or wife at the time baptized, I was to consider 
that husband or wife as auch without further ceremony; and when 
they were baptized, I put the question, is this your husband or your 
wife? and if they had more than one wife, I generally made them 
Rolcct one from the others, and they were to consider that as their 
lawful wife afterwards." 

" This you did under the instruction of the society ?" 

" Yes ; the negro conversion society. I have their letter ; it was a 
theological point, and I thought it best to refer thie point to them." 

" Were any of those you baptized living in a state of licentious 
intercourse -.vuU other slaves?" • . 

k2 
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*'The adults that I baptized were to renounce their _ liceatfoug 
ip.tercourse mid become married ; wiiea their licentious intercourss 
ceased, then tbey were baptisedj -kcI it bscame legal intercourse." (1 \ !) 

Before you undertook to baptize them, did you satisfy yourself 
that tliey were leading a moral coiirse of life, and abstaining from 
that licentious iritercourse which is said to prevail eo much among 
the slave population?" 

" Of course I ascertained that, and I was \erv particular in that. 
It often occurred that they had two or three wives, and when they 
came to me they were to make a selection ; and I had a proper trial 
which had the properest claim, and I made tliem keep to tliat." 

" Although you represent some of them to have had two or three 
wives, you nevertheless considered them sufficiently informed to be 
baptized ?" 

" They were in sin before that, afterwards they were to renounce 
that practice." 

" It appears from your statement they did not renounce it whea 
they applied to yoir to be baptized ?" 

•* After they were under preparation they renounced it ; I would 
ttot admit them without their having renounced their plurality of 
wives. They were sinners when they first came, but when they wera 
baptized they renounced that sin." 

Thus, being " very particular" in ascertaining their knowledge 
of reiiffioD previously to baptism, which certainly could not be 
deemed superfluous, consideriiig their " instruction was merely 
oral in the Church Catechism," he enquires of the Bishop of 
London what is to be done with those applicants for the rite, 
who are living in adultery. " This," he says, "was a thmlogical 
point," and one which he seems to have considered of some 
nicety! then having made them choose a mistress (not a wife, 
for had the slave been married, Mr. Curtin could have had no 
difficulty in deciding " which out of three had the fairest claim/') 
and without dreammg of first instructing them in the conjugal 
duties, and then performing the maniage ceremony, he admits 
them vnthout more ado to the rite of baptism ! ! ! 

This is one of the instances in which it appears to me that 
Mr. Curtin must have felt drowsy. > 

With his peculiar and laudable anxiety to ascertain the Rave's 
knowledge of religion, it can hardly be doubted, that Mr. Curtia 
measurea their advances by some rigorous test. He did so : ''f thfi 
criterion/' he says, "by which I conceived them well iiistruc^i|d 
was tneir iakir^ pains to learn the Creed, and the lord^s Praydr, 
aad Ten Commamiments ; then I conceived that they h^f & : 
willingness ; (!!!) / cottldf not enter into their natural Mbits, 
and knsw what their state of life was." (Vide p, 348,) Thi4r 
iseems rather singular, considenng he was so well i acquainted' 
with their habits of licentiousness, as to discoirej' tifet; in refer-^ 
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euce to baptism, tiaey iavokcd a nice poini of ttieology ! but. the 
mystery is explained without dilticulty in the foHowmg page. 

*" Thm you bad access to the plantations ? 

" YeSj, free access." 

" Were you by youreelf, or accompanied by any person 

" I %vas by myself, and frequently asked up. They generally sent 

messengers to invite me to go to the estate ; and when a negro would 

corae and say he wanted his family to be visited in sickness, I went ; 

but I always sent word to the manager that I was coming there. I 

would not do any thing clandestinely." 
And again at page 355. 

" You say you expressed an unwillingness to do any thing clan- 
destinely, and always sent word to the manager when you were going 
to visit a slave on the plantation ?" 
Yes." 

"You never visited a slave property unknown to the person in 
authority?" 

*• No ; not against the will of ths planter on any account ; if I 
went to a plantation, and I knew that that planter was not against 
ray going, I perhaps did not think it necessary to ask at that time." 

" Were you ever in the habit of attending slaves privately, unknown 
to the person in authority?" 

** / was never in the habit of attending slaves privately f unknown 
to the person in authority." 

" Do you mean that you asked general permission to go when you 
visited, or that you asked in every individual instance?" 

" I had general permission and individual both." 

This deferential regard to the pleasure of the owner, even in 
the discharge of his noly functions, it must be owned, was very 
amiable on the part of Mr. Curlin, and will satisfactorily account, 
not only for the difficulty which he experienced in ascertaimng 
the state of life of his catechumens, but also for the gool 
understanding which seems to have obtained between himself 
and the planters. It is rather difficult, however, to reconcile these 
passages with the following answers :— 

" Have you found any obstruction on the part of the proprietors to 
your entering their estates, for the purpose of affording religious in- 
struction to their slaves ?" 

** I must answer that question by saying, generally I have not, but 
on the contiary, I was generally always well received : there may be 
one or two exceptions," &c. 

I cannot disbelieve Mr. Curtin, when he declares that he 
could not ascertain the state of life of his pupils j and i am 
^iqually unwilling to discredit him, when he says that he found 
no obstruction to entering their owner's estates in the dischai^e . 
of his pastoral duly. I find myself in a paiiiiul dilemma^ 
like the colonial witnesses, in a similar strait, shall run aw;ay 
from it as fast as I can. ' ' 
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It is very difficult to subj ect Mr. Curtm to the test of eKpenence, 
whea he is not asked a siagle question that requires more t\m 
a week's acquaintance with a sugar colony to answer: but 
here and there he evinces such symptoms of ignorance, considep- 
ing his loi^ acquaintance with the colony, that it is right to ex- 
pose it. He is asked at page 367, , . . 

« Whether a driver can immediately flog to a certain and limited 
extent by law, at any time he thinks proper, and according to his own 
arbitrary will." 

He replies, ^ 
" / <io not think a driver has that authority. 

Surely this was a point on. which his evidence should not have 
been qualified by a doubt. His negative impression is erro- 
neous, as may be proved by a reference to the consolidated 
slave law-— but, even had the leaning of his doubt been the other 
way, the admission of uncertainty on such a point shows to how 
little weight his general information is entitled. 

Again the same sort of reply is given at page 358, where he 
is asked if thb slave is liable to be forced by the whip to go to 
his work. He answers, 

" If the driver's use of the whip is not abolished : I do not know 
whether that is or not." 

So at page 360. 

" In going to make his complaint, would not the slave be liable to 
be apprehended as a runaway, unless he possessed a pass V 

*♦ No ; I do not know that he would be liable to be apprehended 
as a runaway." 

All this uncertainty, coming from a slave-owner of thirty-one 
years' residence, who had " free access to the plantations," argues 
either a careless, superficial habit of observation, or a disinge- 
nuous wish to withhold every unfavouraoie circumstance. 

Mr. Curtin, like others, is guilty of many inconsistencies ; the 
first to which I shall request your Grace's attention, is this : at 
page 361 he is asked, 

** Is there a marked difference in the moral conduct between the 
baptized and the unbaptized slaves ?" 

** M they are almost all baptized now, there can be no difference.*^ 
At page 348, however, he mentions the number of baptisms 
by all parties, of the Church of England and others, to be be^ 
twieen eight and cine thousand, of whom he had himself bap- 

JSha slave population of Antigua, however^, he states at page 
360,to be30,00() ; in point of fact it is 80,314 ■ - 

Which of tiiese statements iscorrect? are there onljr 9000 slate* 
Ijaptized, or are there 30,000 ? The difference is immense, and tiSe 
question is important; especially when taken. in connexion with 
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the iLapressioD. which Mr. Curtin ^>bTioii,sly wisliea to corn'oy^ of 
a general desire to prepare the slav es properly for baptism, 

Again at page 349 ; he says, in reply to a question as to the 
prevalence of systematic cruelty, 

I have not known of any attions of cruelty." 

And then, as if racking his memory to recall some instance 
to mind, he adds, 

I recollect once to have heard of a cruel thing, many years ago, 
by a coloured man to his slave, and the coloured man was put into 
prison for it — a man of the name of HilehouSe." 

" The question includes in cruelties, severe and unnecessary punish- 
ments." 

I do not think there are any severe or unnecessary punish- 
ments ; the general impression on my mind latterly, was, tnat the 
planters were very loth to punish their slaves if they could help it; 
that they had a great deal of feeling for them." 

If your Grace will turn to page 401, you will fend the follow- 
ing questions: the Mr. Osborne referred to, is, I understand, or 
rather was a parishioner of Mr. Curtin's; this will serve to ex- 
plain the reluctance of the reverend gentleman to speak with 
certainty on the subject. 

" Have you not heard of Mr. Osborne shooting one of his boys ?" 

" Yea, I heard a report of it. It happened long before I got into 
the parish where he was ; it was when I was a missionary." 

" You wejre in Antigua at the time ?" 

"Yes." 

" Can you state the circumstances under which it took place V 
** I know no more about it than what I observed in the island at 
the time ; I only heard the report." 

. " Did you hear of Mr. Osborne killing another negro, and burying 
him in a pond ?" 

" I never heard of his killing a negro, but I heard of his burying a 
white matross in the sand ; but that was only hearsay. I only heard 
of it from persons, perhaps, that were not his friends. With regard 
to shooting the negro, he went and gave himself up for that, and I 
believe he was acquitted, or the coroner's inquest brought in a verdict 
of accidental death, Theji'e was some sort of trial, but I believe ther? 
was a great deal said about it that probably he did not deserve; f 
think so." 

"Was he tried for it?" 

" I think he was ; he gave himself up to the attorney-general for 
the time. : I am npt clear about it. I asked him the question about 
it once; he said it was some accidental thing; he was shooting out 
in a part near his own hpuue, and that this was a favourite slave, and 
that the gun went oflFwhen he did not intend it, and some <^ne gave 
it out that it was intended;" . ^ 

' "Washetried?" 

*' I believe he was." 
Were you in the island at the tune t'V 
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Yes t but it did act come so much within my view ; I \ra^ 
only a missioaary.'' 
^' Yon heard of his baryiRg another slave V 
" Yes, but that is no proof that he killed him." 

I regret that the quQstion was not in this iEstance, as in the 
next wnich I am about to quote, directly put to the witness, and 
reiterated if necessaxy twenty times, till an explicit answer was 
obtained, (that is rm/ way, may it please yonr Grace I) did 
you believe the report 1 and do you believe it now ? / know what 
bis answer would nave been, and hereafter, in a certain'' Picture 
of a slave colony, drawn by the Eev. James Curtin/' which he 
baa left with me for publication, I will give that answer to the 
world ! For the present, I will content myself with turning to 
other extracts fk)m the evidence of this Rev. Gentleman, who 
thus solemnly swears, that he " baa not known of any actions of 
cruelty,'* that be " does not think there are any severe or im- 
necessary punishments." 

** Have you ever heard of a mustee slave, belonging to Mr. Os- 
borne, of the name of Eetsy White ?" 
« Yes, I have." 

" Was she not confined by Mr. Osborne in his dungeon V 
** I cannot from my own knowledge say any thing of that." 
** You have spoken of what you heard of the liberated Africans; 
do you or not believe this to have been the fact ?" 
** I do not kttow to my own knowledge ; I heard a report of it." 
" Did you believe the report?" 

" I think in the general way it is possible it may have been the 
case." 

*' Was she not delivered of a child during the night in the dun- 
geon ?" ' 

" Ido not know that ; I heard talk of it." 
Do you believe it?" 

" I did not give much attention to it ; I do not think it was at the 
tmie I was rector of the parish, or I should have given more attentioa 
to it." 

" Was not the woman without assistance in that dungeon ? 

" I cannot tell." 

"Did you not hear it?" 

" J might have heard it, and not believed it." 

*' Do you believe it or not V 
^ " I do not think I can believe it to the extent which will authen- 
ticate It, for I know that this gentleman had enemies." 
_ *« Was it not discovered in ths morning that the child had been 
devoured by rats during the night ?" 

" That is a question I know nothing of from my own knowledge ; 
people may say that." 

" Did you hear it?" 

** Yes, I heard such things/' 
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'.nVas not tliis slave subsequently eold, witH tLe rest of her cluld- 
rcB, to Mr. George Y/hite, the collector of the customs ?" 

" I think I heard that too ; but i do not think I knew it, I do 
aot think that happened when I was rector of the parish." 

" Did not this sale take place by advice of the magistrates V 

" i declare I do not kn-ou> that either." 

'♦ You do not know those facts?'' 
• " Ko ; I might hear them, but / do not knota them ; and I did 
not know the woman." 

"You have no other knovrledge of those circumstances but ru- 
mour ?" 

" Yes ; just bo." 

" Was not the advice of the magistrates as to this sale, given in 
consequence of Mr. Osborne's cruelty to the skve ?" 
" I cannot say, indeed." 

" Did you ever hear of Rock Dungeon, belonging to Mr. Osborne?" 
" This is the first time I. ever heard of it." 

" Did you ever hear of any dungeon belonging to Mr. Osborne, in 
which he confined his slaves ?" 
" I was never there ; I never saw it." 

Before I finish my quotation, I entreat your Grace to notice 
the evasive reserve with which the last question but one is met. 
"He never heard of the Rock dungeon" ! out when the question is 
enlarged, " Did he ever hear of any dungeon V he Tirtually 
admits it, and in the answers next immediately following, con- 
firms that virtual admission. Did he hope to escape the pursuit 
of his keen examiner by this quibble upon the word " Rock V 

Do you recollect having heard of a dungeon in which he confined 
hb slaves ?" 

" / really do not know. I heard nothing particular of his dungeon 
more than other people's dungeons." 

*' You have heard of a good many people's dungeons ?" 

" Yes ; there are dungeons ; and many persons consider it proper 
to have a dungeon, though they did not probably use it." 

" Will you state that you do not know any instance of a slave being 
confined in a dungeon ?" 

" Yes ; I believe there have been instances of slaves being confined 
in a dungeon." 

[ ** Then they were not entirely for the purposes of terror V 
" Not entirely ; partly for terror, partly for punishment." 
Perchance the solution of all is, that Mr. Curtin being a slave 
proprietor, does not consider imprisonment in a dungeon, to be 
a punishment either mmfecessary or severe ! On the question of 
Sunday labour, Mr. Curtin is of opinion that Sunday was better 
olf-aerved in Antigua than in some of the country parts of Eng- 
land-~(vide p. 351). If we turn however to page 366, we shall 
find the following statement : — 

"What steps have you known to be taken to prevent Sabbath 
labour?" 



I linve not heard of any ^u^- Jjakea before I lefl the isk,aU, } 
know one circumstance : — thare vrv.s, when I first vcmt, a custom of 
moving wooden houscE oa Sundays; because tbey could not get 
Etrength sufHeient to draw tbe bouEe. about oa otber days ; that cm- 
torn has ceased entirely- withi-a the last three years. I protest^sd 
agaiiist it on my firet arrival. It used to ioterfere with the Sabbath 
service — tbe noise, ia tbc streets ; it was breaking away gradually ; 
but it bas totally ceased^ aud it Vfas prohibited by the lavr of the 
country." 

'* What houses do you refer to V 

" Wooden hcuses in the tovrn. put cn. prop?." 

" You know of ao instance of a manager, or other perron in autho- 
rity upon a plantation, using his endeavours to prevent the labour of 
the slave on his provision grounds on the Sabbath ?" 

" I cannot brin^ to my tecoilection any." 

And again at page 367, 

" Have they plenty of time to cultivate their own profision grounde, 
without working on bunday^ if go disposed 

" No ; I think they must intrench upon the Sunday for their plan- 
tation grounds before this allov^'ance (speaking of the allowance of 
an extra day once a fortnight) lately made to them was made." 

To contrast it with these passages, I must add a fourth from 
page 349, where he says, 

" The generality of the planters express themselves anxious for the 
religious and moral improvement of their slaves." 

Now, here again, with the greatest anxiety to attach implicit 
faith to every word wliich Mr, Curtin tells me, and to take his 
answers in their broad and obvious sense, without lowering him 
by having recourse to any special pleading to reconcile them ; 
mark the perplexity in which I find myself. Do the planters 
express themselves anxious for the religious improvement of their 
slaves ? and is it the fact that Sunday is better observed in An- 
tigua, than in England ? Mr. Gurtin says, Yes. 

Then tell me, Mr. Curtin, I pray you. why no manager or other 
person in authority upon a plantation, has " used his endeavours 
to prevent Sunday labour ? How happens it too, that the slave 
was obliged to intrench upon the Sunday" for his subsist- 
ence ? > 

Doubtless the reverend gentleman has many a friend among 
his colonial connexions, who by some colonial nocus pcc^s, win 
elicit harmonious concord from every line of his testimony ! but 
I am very deficient in ingenuity, my Lord; I am but a 'plaiji 
man;— I cannot decypher these mysteries. 

Similaf cases occur elsewhere, j 

**You have said that slaves would occasionally ofier their com- 
plaints to you, but you were interrupted, and did not fmisBi your 
sentence ; you said that you did not like to listen to ex partel stai^r 
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fu-J.i--. Have you in mj iastanee ever cotiveyed-a cbmplaist 'frora 
&. slave to his master or any other persois c" ■ 
''If I heard a coaiplaitit, if I met the master, I would tell Bim of 
such a tlrlug. I used to sead the slave to the magisti-ate ; when he 
came to me, 1 &aid, I am not a magistrate ^ yon had better go to thtc 
r: ..:ri^> >■■'<-' • 

Would not your Grace infer from tliis declaration of his ciidom, 
that such good-natured counsel was not nnfrequently given? 
but obser\^e, when the question to which this was an answer, 
is repeated, how little proof he can supply of any such bene- 
volent habit. 

" Does any instance occur to you in which you were the means of 
bringing into ncl^ce the complaint of a slave 

" After such a lapse of time, I cannot say. During the time I was 
there, there may have been instances, but I cannot now recollect ; 
I recollect one instance with respect to an estate called Miller's," 

And here I will take the liberty of suggesting to your Grace, 
the mischief arising from allowing a witness to correet his evi- 
dence the day after his examination. Have the goodness to 
notice the last words of this answer ; " I recollect one instance, 
with respect to an estate called Miller's." TMs purports to have 
have been said on the 22nd of June ; I believe however, it was 
added on the following day; for I find in the nejct day's exami- 
nation, at page 400, the follovsing words. 

I have been examining the evidence of yesterday, and I saw that 
question (the question having been recalled to him by some friendly 
peer to give him the opportunity of this explanation) aud I was con- 
sidering a good deal with myself, whether there was not an instance 
where I interfered with respect to the protecting a slavey and .1 now 
recollect there was one in the case of an estate called Miller's." 

It is clear from this, that Mr.Curtin had not on the preceding 
day recollected Miller's estate, although as the evidence stands, 
it would seem that he had mentioned it then. I much dislike^ 
my Lord, to see this neat cutting and trimming of minutes of evi- 
dence ; — it does not look well ; nothing of the kind should be 
permitted, beyond the conection of obvious clerieal, or gramma- 
tical errors. 

To return from this digression to Mr. Curtin^s inconsistencies :—~ 
I am now about to call your attention, not to inconsistencies in 
the statement of dry matters of fact, but in that combination 
of fact and opinion, which the colonists call argument ; but, 
inasmuch as the fact and the opinion always contradict each, 
other, I call nonsense. 

"You mean that thei slaves in those hot climates would prefer fish- 
ing to cane-hole digging ?" 
' " Ye^ ; if they were free." 

" From that you infer that the slave would not labour for his «wn' 
subsistence if free?" 
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■ TiiQ-^y would iabour in fishing, or sortiething of that kind, but 
they would not at other occupations." 

" Fot even to save themselves and their families from sta?vatiott ?" 

"I v\ave no great opinion of their foresight ; I think thoy generally 
look to the present time." 

"You have stated that they have, in many instances, acquired 
considerable property ?" 

** They have acquired property, soine of them." 

•* By what means did they acquire this property?" 
By raising vegetables, and fruit, and stock." 
Is not that done by the exertions of their own industry?" 

" Yes ; but there are exceptions to general rules ; th^re are a few 
exceptions." 

" How can you reconcile with the fact, that the slaves labour on 
their provision grounds during the portion of time which is their own, 
the great portion of it being devoted to tlie service of their master, 
the supposition that if made free they would not labour for their own 
subsistence, having the command of all their time ?" 

"I think I can reconcile that by showing that those slaves I allude 
to are in superior circumstances to some of the other negroes, as there 
are in all gradations of society persons of superior talent ; and by the 
perquisites those superior negroes receive, by saving some of those 
^ perquisites they have, they are able to lay up something ; and tbea 
by having a power over other slaves, they can make up this defi- 
ciency." 

•* You mean to say that the possession of property is confined to 
the superior class of slaves, such as headmen, drivers, and artificers?" 

" The possession of considerable property." 

*' You know no instance of field negtoes possessing such pro- 
perty?" 

" Yes ; there are field negroes I have seen very comfortable too." 
You would not call the field negroes a superior class ?" 

" The field negroes frequently appear to be such. They have a 
good deal of stock. I have bouglxt stock from them myself, and 
fruit." 

" Have you ever known an instance of a free man retutning to 
labour in the field ?" 

" Never."— (Vide p. 361). 

Now here is the usual array of contradictoiy fact and opinion 
to whichi I have so often had occasion to advert. First, the slave 
must be proved to have comforts. 

iBut where did he ^et them? for the law chows the extent 
of the master's obligation in this respect. 

He acquires them from his own industry^ j 

Then if he is industrious, will he not work when free ? 

Oh no I it is rejoined, the industry is the exception, and in^'; 
dpience the rule. " 

Then we return to the point from which we started, that theX 
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comforts also are the exception, and pri'vatioa the rule ! — tliat is, 
that slavery is a. miserable and oppressive state. 

Such, my Lord, is the circuitous logic of every colonist ; and iii 
the quotation which I have last made, you have a noble specimen 
of it. Facts are shifted to suit the logician's convenience, in 
the hope, too often realized, that a superfluity of v/ords will veil 
inconsistency from sight. 

Your Grace shall have another specimen of these colonial 
tactics in Mr. Ciirtin. 

At pages 362 and 363 you will find the foilowng extracts, 
where the subject of slave industry is continued; reference is 
made to the African apprentices in Antigua: — 

" Do you know whether those free persons mamtain themselves in 
the island by their own industry and by the wages of labour, or by 
what means ?" 

" I believe some of them maintain themselves by their own in- 
dustry ; but I believe some of them live on the plantations among the 
negro slaves, and work for the negro slaves on the plantations; 
whether they are connected by having wives, or women having hus- 
bands, and so that they live with those people, I cannot say : they 
will not go to agriculture willingly." 

" Do you or not know that those persons actually do maintain 
themselves by the produce of theiv own industry V 4. 

" I do not know that they do." 

"Do you know, of your own knowledge, that any of those persons 
had gone and lived among the slaves on the plantation doing nothing?" 
" I do not mean to say doing nothing ; they work with the slaves.'* 
"Who pays them?" 

" Tlie master of the estate does not pay them." 

" They are supported out of a portion of that which the master gives 
to support the slave ?" 

" Yes ; or they may perhaps work to help the slave to keep house 
or to mind his stock." 

" Do you know the Governor of Antigua?" 

" Yes, perfectly well." ' - 

" He is not liable to misrepresent any thing ?" 

"Not at all." \ 

"If he were to represent that they were remarkably well-conducted, 
very industrious, and supporting themselves by the produce of their 
own industry, with very few complaints against them for misconduct, 
should not you suppose that to be conclusive evidence that those 
persons were not precluded, either by their habits or dispositions, from 
SMpporting themselves by honesty and industry ?" 

"If the Governor gave that testimony positively and decidedly, 
after proper inquiry and investigation, I should begin to hesitate ; 
bat from my own knowledge — I do not speak of the governor's 
knowledge, and I think I have as mucb, right to know as the governor 
about those negroes — I have known of several complaints on estat«3a 
of their trespassing on the properties, and I have known them to be 
idle in the towns, and taken before the magistrates. I do not think 
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it 13 so much in the gov-Brnor's w^-.v to know of these sort of tliiiigg 
cis a person wbo is living as i am among the negToes." 

" Supposing the governor's account of the condition of those negroes 
rhould have been given lately, you having been absent a year and 
ion months 1" 

" Then there must have been a great change since ! was there." 
" Have the goodness to state some instance of the trespass you 
refer to ?" 

" I recollect no instances ; 1 have had a general impression upon 
my mind they are on Sir Henry Martin's, and on an estate on another 
part of the island, towards the old road." 

" You stated that they had been guilty of trespassing?" 

*' I do not knotf) thej had been guilty. They were living among 
the negroes on the estates." 

Here your Grace will perceive, first, that these emancipated 
blacks maintain themselves, some by their owr? industry, and others 
by working on plantations though averse to agricultural pur- 
suits; then, as the examination begins to trench upon the argu« 
ment of indolence, that Mr. Curtin does not know whether these 
men maintain themselves by their own industry ; next, if the I 
Governor states the contmry, he can know nothing at all about ^ 
it compared to Mr. Curtin, for knpws complaints of their 
trespassing on estates ; but when pmned down to his own state- 
ment, whether they were guilty of such trespasses or not, his 
knowledge goes no fnrther, although upon tnem he founds his 
discredit of the Governor! ! ! Weil might Mr. Burge, in another 1 
part of these papers, deprecate all hearsay evidence ! indeed 
their Lordships also seem to have discovered that it was objec» 
tionable, or at least inconvenient, by the time they arrived at the 
missionary evidence ! ! ! 

All Mr. Curtin's reasoning is so exquisitely absurd, that I am 
tempted to quote it, if only for your Grace's amusement. 

"Is it your opinion that the attendance of the negroes on divine 
worship would be increased or diminished by their emancipation ?" 

** That is a question I should wish to take time to consider." i 

" Do you think the attendance of the negroes at divine service 
would be increased or diminished if they were emancipated ?" 

** May I ask whe'' <jr the question refers to their being let loose 
witiiout restraint?" ... it- \ 

" If then: manumission took place, would their attendaj, ^n divine 
worship be increased or diminished thereby ?" 

" I do not know what to say to that qi^estion ; ! thinj'^S K act as 
well now as they would do :when emancipated," ^ 
Do you think they would attend as well ?" ,*roperJ 

" I think they attend as well now as they would then/""* ™j 
. "Do you think, if they were freed from all restraiif 4 would \ 
attend as weii r It^!^J 

" I do not think they would attend as well if they: were 7ree &«8« 
all restmint,'* : 1 
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" Do you believe that iu tlis same situation in v, .. crnaucipated 
negroes iiow are, tbey would attend as v;ell ?" 
"I do not think they would." 

"Do you know any instance of emancipated slaves at* ■ >; : 
place of worship now ?" 
"Yes." 

What reason have you to think that the slaves who might bo 
emancipated hereafter would not attend church as regularly and as 
willingly as slaves who have been manumitted ?" 

« The reason I think so is. that the slaves who have been manu- 
mitted have been giadually brought up and inured to attending 
church; but that with immediate extinction of slavery, i hat would 
throw things into such a state of confusion that I cannot tell what 
they would do." 

" You assume that which is not intended in the question, namely, 
that upon emancipation the slaves are to be freed from all restraint 
whatever; whereas the question supposes the slaves being manumitted, 
and legal restraint substituted for absolute power, proper means of 
instruction being afforded them, and every sort of means used to 
secure good order and proper conduct among them ?" 

" I will answer that question in this manner; — if any sudden 
change took place in the system at present, they would not draw that 
distinction your lordship does ; but they will say, ' If we are to be 
free, we will do what we please, and go where we please.' The 
negroes would not take that into consideration ; they would imagine 
themselves to be a free people," 

" Bo you mean freedom from the whip ?" 

"I mean that freedom being given them, or any change of this 
kind, would upset their ideas altogether, and that they would not 
know what they were about ; they would say, * The law is a sufficient 
protection for us;' though I conceive the laws could not sufficiently 
protect him." 

" Do you apprehend that emancipation, in the opinion of the slave, 
means freedom from restraint of the law ?" 

" I conceive that eraancipation, in their opinion, is exemption from 
any kmd of control whatever ; not merely from legal restraint. I 
conceive that any slaves would immediately conceive they were 
exempt from any control." 

" Have any pains been taken to correct that erroneous opinion V' 

" Some pains have been, and some are content enough to labour ; 
but if they are to be exempted, who is to give them land, and what is 
to become of their old and their jroung people ? 

" Where they have been convinced of their error, you do not mean 
to say that the slaves do understand emancipation to be freedom 
from control V 

" It is a very delicate subject ; the more I think of it the more I 
think it is hazardous to touch upon it. There have been great im- 
jjrovements lately. I am for amelioration, and progressive ameliora- 
tion, and that by episcopal control; and that gradual amelioration 
has taken place in a wonderful degree." 
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In how many years do you think that the, alavea might poasibly 
uri'jvt to a fit attitej in your opinion, to be emancinat^d?" ^ 

" f erltaps it lujiy take half a pontury." (! ! !) — (Vide p. 3tio.) 

The confusion of MV. Cuitin's brain is irresistibly Judierouo. 
" Slaves who have been maxmraitted, have been inured to 
attending church : "—a strange phrase, by the way, for a clergy- 
man; but just at this moment, Mr. Curtm seems to recollect 
that he has sworn, over and over a^ain, to the rehgious instruc- 
tion of all the slaves, ao that if "inuring" would keep one at 
church, it would be as effective with another .; this excuse, 
therefore, will not serve his turn. So, having told us, irst, that 
the emancipated slaves would stay away from church, he adds 
immediately that "in the confusion" which would follow, "he 
cannot tell what they would do ! ! !" 

Now then, he has got rid of this difficulty ; but preiacmg the 
next answer, vyith a" promise to answer that is forgotten before 
he arrives at the end of it, he wisely concludes with assuring us, 
as the catastrophe of the whole matter, that the negroes if 
emancipated "would imagine themselves to be a free people"!!! 
And now, Mr» Curtm having delivered himself of this notable 
discovery, begins to feel comfortable ; Lord Suffield however, 
who seems at a loss to comprehend the Eev. divine's simplicity, 
asks what he means by freedom : to which he sagaciously replies, 
that freedom being given them would "upset their ideas alto- 
gether!" th^y "would not know what they were about!" they 
would say, "the law is a suflficient protection for us." What 
"a concatenation of ideas 1" The very mention of the subject 
seems altogether to have upset poor Mr. Curtin, for this is very 
ckarj that if the emancipated slave would thus rely upon m 
protection of the law, no better pledge could be afforded of hie 
fitness for immediate emancipation; being a conclusion the very 
reverse of that, at which the liev.vatness was desirous of amv- 
iag. I trust he will arrive at Antigua again with less pen! to 

Ms ideas. „ . 

" ]&nt" says Mi\ Curtin, " I am for amehoration, progressive 
amelioration; and that by episcopal control!" Well, mdeed, 
might he add that episcopal control would "take half a century 

to effect it." ' . 

I think, my Lord Duke, that we have had enough of episcopal 
fervour for refom ! The Rev. Mr. Curtin is not the only member 
of Ha profession, that would fortify the town with leather; the 
snan, however, deserves a mitre for the sentmient; 50 years of 
progressive reform ! I i It would make even a bench of bishops 

Afe? the esamiivatlon of Mr. Curtin, there is a siiccessioiii of 
witnesses on the aBti-colonial side of the question. I shall pass 
them over for tlie present, as I have Br. Barrett and Mr. Amyoi, 
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who are examined only on Borae coiiateral pointa, beciiwee S wish 
not to break the chain of the colonial evidence by any needless 
digression. I have myself strongly felt the inconvenience ax-isiag 
from the opposite system adopted by the committee ; it has 
added tjn^eefold to my labours : m fact, as I have already hinted, 
the examinations, from beginning to end, form a crade mass of 
incoherent desultory questions^ embracing as many topics as 
there are lines in a page — the only way of simplifying the matter 
sn any degree, is to adhere to the plan upon which I set out; of 
gsamimng the colonial testimony to the end in the first instance. 

it is as well, however, to call your Grace's attention to one 
iw two inferences which a plain man may draw from Lhe armnge- 
meat, or rather derangement of the evidence, as it is published 
by their lordshipsi 

If it had not been obvious from the composition of the com- 
mittee what would be the character of their proceedings, this 
trait alone would have been sufficient to prove their irregularity ; 
it implies that they set forward in their important search after 
colonial truth upon no systematic principle ; that no individual 
Peer was entrusted, even for the salte of convenience and order> 
with the duty of conducting the ]^ro-slavery examinations ; but 
that it was left to the chance ot their combined ingenuity to 
put such questions to the witnesses, as accident might suggest 
upon the spur of the moment* I do not affect, ray Lord, to 
know whether such a plan would have been a breach of that 
noble etiquette, which as I presume, in reference to the equality 
of peers, must as a matter of course entitle all who choose, to 
speak together (some ten or twenty at a time) ; but if no such 
n|ht honourable difficulty presente(! itself, I think much trouble 
might have been saved to all parties, by leaving it to any colo- 
mal Peer, my Lord Harewood for instance, to prosecute thes 
examination on one side to the end, allowing Lord Suffield after- 
wards to cross-examine the witness at his pleasure. It is curious 
enough, and the most superficial reader will at once notice the 
fact, that the cross-examination of the colonial witnesses^, making 
an allowance every here and there for a question good-naturedly 
mterposed for the witness's relief, are carried through with regu- 
laiity and logical sequence ; they evince a determination to get 
at the truth, and to be diverted in no instance fi'om the imme- 
diate topic of enquiry, till it is followed either by clear explana- 
tion, or the discomfiture of the witness. I find no harlequinade 
as soon as ever I can identify Lord Suffield as the examiner; 
hut in every other part, there is as much skipping fi:om this side 
to tha,t, as in the park horse of a young military puppy, sported 
for^the first time up Constitution Hill. 

The prospect of an abrupt termination to the sitting of parlia- 
ment began to open upon the committee towards the end of 
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June : to show fair play, it became expedient to eKauiiae gomo 
two or three mtnesses upon the auti-siavery side; it being 
scarcely expected, but that the v/hole host of missionaries and 
others ■wouid be demolished ir„ less than a week. 

Their evidence, however, proved to be of a character, not only 
more important than any which had been already received, but 
such as to show beyond dispute the absurdity of urging any 
farther the hackneyed topics that constitute the detail of slave 
treatment — ^it began to be felt that they were men of a very dif- 
ferent stamp from those who had gone before them, and ^om 
this moment a decided turn was given to the whole enquiry. It 
was no longer a question whether two or three hours more of 
labour was exacted, or whether ebony switches might conve- 
niently be substituted for cart-whips ; these-minor points, indeed 
were not altogether laid aside ; but though they were inci- 
dentally noticed when opportunity offered, the question of eman- 
cipation seems henceforward almost to have monopolized their 
lordshi|3s* attention. All that had no immediate bearing upon 
this point, was hurried over, and with the exception of Mr. 
Burge, the examinations of the remaining pro-slaveiy witnesses 
are short and superficial : they therefore scarcely admit of being 
rigorously subjected to the same measure of credibility which 
has been taken of the others. I presume, too, that Lord Suffield 
began to feel that severity of cross-examination was no longer 
necessary — in fact it would have been breaking a fly upon a 
wheel to have given Jiimself much trouble with such men as 
Mr. Edmund Sharp. 

With little interruption^ Mr. Edmund Shai-p resided in Jamaica 
from 1811 till the begiiming of the present year— during the 
first two years, he was a book-keeper on Bushy Park estatei 
^ince that period, he seems to have been overseer on many 
estates. Tne question is rather ostentatiously asked at the com» 
mencement of his examination, whether he has any West Indian 
property, as if the possession of that alone could give him an 
mt'Srested bias : it is quite enough to satisfy my mind of the 
seh'r-interest of the witness, that for eighteen years he should 
ha^'e continued in the post of overseer, and therefore, it is to be 
presumed, have given satisfaction to his employers. If it is 
thought that I am unreasonable in drawing this inference, I wiU 
justify myself by agaia referring to the evidence of 

ME. TAYLOR, 

who, after trying the experiment for two years and a half, on 
the estate of the most humane proprietor m Jamaica, resigned 
his employment, ti-om a conviction that he could not without 
pecuniary loss to his constituent, carry on the business of the 
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estate, unless he resorted to those cruel measures which were 
equally offensive to Mr. Wildmaa and himself. 

" What was the reason of your ceasmg to manage the property?" 

" I gave up the chargie. It appeared to me that on the system that 
he and I were going on there was an utter want of power to carry on 
an active and profitable management of the estate. To make the estate 
profitable i must be guilty of cruelty ; cruelty appeared to me an 
essential ingredient in the present state of things to produce an 
adequate return of work. I conscientiously pursued Mr, Wiidmaii's 

film of showing humanity t43 the negroesi for two years and a half; at 
ast i intimat^ to him that there was only one way of profitably 
pjanaging a slave estate— that was by flogging the slaves, and urging 
them on to work ; lhat if he wanted humanity and religion, he must 
have free men to do it with ; that slavery was in itself so constituted 
that it would not admit of an amalgamation with humanity and 
religion, and as I wished to be religious and humane I begged to re- 
sign the charge."— Vide p. 604.) 

And again, in another place, Mr. Taylor gives an explanation 
of the necessity of that cruelty which be here deprecates : — 

" Do you think that any essential improvement is consLstent with a 
state of slavery?" 

"I think no essential amelioration can consist with slavery.'* 

" Will you describe what you meaii by amelioration ?" 

" For instance, ^e absence of the whip. I do not see that they can 
ujphbld slavery without physical coercion, — ^without corporal punish- 
ment; some motive must be brought to bear on men's minds ; where 
there is nO motive you must apply the whip ; if you withdraw that an 
instant, relaxation takes place of the whole system; and I do not think 
that, under ameliorated slavery, they can be kept together. 1 think 
acertain degree of it may be called cruel punishment. Corporal punish- 
ment is necessary to keeping them together, and to keep them in 
active operation. I. do not think tliat the work of the estate can be 
carried on without flogging, and flogging considerably sometimes." 

(Vide p, 676.) 

Such is the testimony of Mr. Taylon Your Grace will hardly 
think me unreasonable, after this very emphatic testimony, if I 
eatertaui the opinion that a man, who has retained his sitn&tioD. 
as an overseer for eighteen years, should acquit himself a little 
more decidedly of the charge of interested motive, if to prevent 
the imputation of cruelty is an object of self-mterest, than by a 
simple denial that he possesses slave-property. , 

As I have already mentioned that 

ME. E. SHARPS 

examication is remarkably superficial, it will not be expected th^at 
he should betray, ifi the course of it,aily remarkable degree of ignb* 
ranee; but either he or his employeis appea- to have expedfed 
otherwise- He adopts the very unusual course of introducing him- 

li 2 
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self to the attention of the committee bv a lons" written statement, 
occupying two ciosely printed pages ! it eon&ists of a complete 
epitome of all the distorted facts and sophistical argtiments 
which i have already exposed in the examination of Baillie, 
Keane, and Shand, and shall again have occasion to notice in 
the evidence of Mr. Surge. It is inexplicable to me how your 
Grace could allow such a strange departure from all the ac- 
cepted course of investigation upon oath ! Who could not come 
before jom^ well prepared, with a cut and dried deposition pre- 
pously digested ? and more especially vphen, for the most part, 
it is made in vague and general terms, unsupported by any of 
those details of faict, or reasons derived from experience, in the 
perfect consistency v i' which the proof of sincerity is to be found? 

Or, on the other hand, who could be expected to cross-examine 
a witness, with any effect, upon a written statement previously 
prepared? I cannot conceal my surprise that your Grace's 
penetration did not at once see thraugh such a clumsy manosuvie, 
and desire the witness, with the indignation which you know 
very well how to ex press, to put his affidavit into the fire, and 
content himself with answering the questions that might be put 
to him. Such, my Lord Duke, would have been my course ; 
though it pains my modesty to repeat so frequently what would 
have been the example I should have giveQj. to you ! Such 
however I doubt not, upon a future occasion, should any such 
arise, will be your Grace's also. 

I have said more upon this document than it merits ; not be- 
cause it is of the least intrinsic importance, or is likely to mis- 
lead the most thoughtless reader, but because it is right to 
expose an artful stratagem, even though it fails. To aid that 
exposure^ I will introduce it by a quotation which will show the 
manner in which the statement was concocted. 

" Is that paper you have delivered in your own handwriting 
«!tis." , ' 

" Has any person seen it ?" 
" Not that paper." 

*' Neither that paper nor any copy of it has been seen by any 
one?" 

" No ; questions were put to me, but I irefused to answer ; I stated 
it in my ovvn way, which is in»writing." ^ 
" Has that papee been seen ?" 

" A certain part of it has been seen, but not the whole." 
" Has any person dictated ta you, or in any way suggested any an- 
swer to you ?" 
« Not one word."-— (Vide p, 786.) 

" You stated that some person had seen part of the contents of the 
paper you gave in j who was that person ?" 
« Mr. Markland^' 
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He is agent for the West India committee?" 

" I do not know who he is, but that f have seen him in atteuclancCj 
and I >7mited upon Iiim at his office one morning." 

" What passed between you and Mr. Markland ?" 

'* He put some questions to me relative to the present condition of 
the slaves in Jamaica. I told him the better plan would be for me to 
state it in my own way, which I have done in that paper." 

"He had nothing to do in preparing that paper ?" 

"No."— (Vide pp. 789, 790.) 

Mr, Markland would be very unfit for his duties as solicitor 
to the West Indian Committee, had he committed himself so 
grossly as to suggest any answers to the witness, or to share in 
the actual preparation of the document. Such conduct would 
have been an undoubted contempt of the privileges of the House; 
but a man must be a simpleton, indeed, who can suppose that, 
because Mr. Markland supplied Mr. Baillie, as that gentleman 
states, with a " string of baby questions," he was therefore un- 
able to be of service to Mr. Sharp in the due consideration of the 
paper in question. And now let me see what this formidable 
document contains. Your Grace would hardly thank me for 
recapitulating the whole of it. 

■ After mentioning the hours of plantation labour, he proceeds 
to an expianatioft of its nature ; this para^ph I must extract, 
as well as two or three otluers, upon which I have some com- 
ments to make. 

" The hardest labour performed by the slave is in digging cane-holes 
(upon many estates the plough is now in use), but this is by no 
means sp laborious as coal-heaving and other employments in this 
country. Seventy cane holes is admitted as a day's work, and fre- 
quently much less, for an able man or woman." [Are females ever 
here employed as coal-heavers ? ] " These seventy holes consist in 
opening a trench, 280 feet long, twelve inches wide, and from 
six to seven inches deep. I have frequently known this work 
performed by two or three o'clock; the remainder of the day the 
alave does as he pleases, either remaining idle or cultivating his 
garden near his house, and which is a distinct thing from his pro- 
vision ground. Cane-hole digging is generally task work, and only 
performed by able people." — (Vide p. 780.) 

He then gives an account of the manufacturing laboui", and 
the mode of raising slave provisions ; this is not worth extr ct- 
ing ; for it contains nothing that is either new or imj)ortant. 

The 13th paragraph deserves quotation for its singular pro- 
fundity of pathological remark : 

" For the decrease of the slave population various causes can be 
assigned, and which have occurred within the: last twelve or fourteen 
years. . The erysipelas, measles, and small pox carried off a grpat 
number ; added to this, many infants die of lock jaw on or about 
the ninth day."— (Vide p. 780.) 
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The next puragraph accowntB, in the orthotloK fovra- fQV the 
deijvcasc of popuhitiou by the excess of African feimlea past 
child-bearing ; and, lest it should be suppoBod that I wish to do 
injustice to the coloniai logic of this philosophizing overseer, I 
will quote his eoncludiiig obsevvations upon emancipation. 

" Emancipation to the slave, in liis present state, would lead to 
every excess ; and property and life would foe in a very insecure state. 
The African, I believe^ dreads it, knowing that the weak would be 
subject to the strong, and that he must exchange his present comfort- 
able state for one every way the reverse, at the will and caprice of the 
strong- Creole. 

" TPhere would, in the event of present emancipation, be at least 
one third of the present popidation left destitute, — -such as old people, 
young and unprotected children, and diseased persons : how these 
are to be provided for it is not easy to point out. The property of 
the plaater would become valueless, deprived of the labourer." 

" In regard to provisions, it would have been better to have left 
that care to the colonial assemblies, and to the good and kindly feel- 
ings of those in the management of estates, who must t?e the best 
judges of the wants of the slave. 

" living among them for twenty-one years, and knowing their 
wants and dispositions, I should say immediate emancipation would 
he as great a misfortune as could befal them. — (Vide p. 781.) 

Mr. Sharp is surely the Solomon of the party, as Mr„ Bi\rge 
is its Machiavel ! I do not feel it necessary to go out of my 
w^y agaiiv to repeat my refutation of all this hackneyed nonsense. 

Mr. Sbarpy however, though he comes before us primed as 
well as loaded, is unable to keep his eye upon the mark. Brief 
as his examination is, he will not bear sifting on the score of 
consistOTcy. 

" What are your grounds for holding the opinion that the slaves 
look to emancipation as mere relaxation from labour V 

" i mean ti> say that, during the period I have been in Jamaica, I 
have never known an instance of a free man working for himself, in 
cultivating the soil." 

" Neither on coffee estates nor sncar 

" A fVee man will cultivate cojfFee, but on sugar estates I have never 
known it," 

"To what do you attribute that?" 

** Merely to their idle disposition."— (Vide pp. 782.) ^ 

Here we arrive at our old point: — ^the slave; is idle,, and looks 
forward to emancipation as the means of gratifyiag Ms idleness 
(Vid© p> 78i, 782) j and this is repeated ia substance in the 
foliowing page (783) 

" Do you think it impossible to bring them to that state of mind 
Uxat would induce them to work 
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« That m»ist be loft to what may be done in the cOMrse of tune, to 
which I cannot answer." 

The slave, then, is so thoroughly imbued with iiidolence, that 
he cannot answev fox' hm ever being brought into an induistvions 
state of mind ! 

I novr refer your Grace, first, to the 11th paragiaph of his 
written statement, in which he tells us that the slave " rears and 
sells horses and asses." As it has never been contended, even 
by West Indian assurance, that horses are among the comfoits 
supplied by the planters, we may fairly assume that such pro- 
perty must foe the fruit of their industry. 

. At page 787, too, he is asked whether he has known slaves 
acquire propei'ty ; his answer is very decisive : — 

"Many"! 

And lastly, in the first paragraph which S have quoted from 
his written statement, the witness observes, that in the hardest 
labour performed by the slave, digging cane holes, he has fre- 
quently knovra the day's work to be accomplished by two or 
three o'clock, and after that time the slave has employea himself 
in cultivating his garden. 

Thus then, we have Mr. Sharp swearing point blank to the 
idle disposition of the slaves, and yet swearing vdth equal con- 
fidence to their frequent acquisition of property; and to their 
despatching, within time, the hardest labour of the plantation, 
in order to gain an hour or two for cultivating their gardens ! ! ! 

Wliich of the tvro statements does Mr. Sharp wish us to 
believe? 

But in other places he is, if possible, yet more self-contra- 
dictory. 

Is there any feeling of degradation iu the being employed in the 
cuUivatioh of the soil ?" 

" I should say not, on the part of the slave; but, on the part of the 
free man, there would be to labour with the slave. 

And in the same page, 

" Do you think a free man would object to be employed with slaves 
in the cultivation of coffee ? " 
" I think he would." 

But, without leaving the page, I find the following question 
and answer:-— 

" You have seen free people working in conjunction with their own 
slaves, on a few coffee properties ?" 

(Videp. 7820 

Here Mr. Sharp again leaves the matter open.^ — ^Will the free 
man work with the slave?-— Will he still have the goodness to 
tell us how that question is to be answered I 
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¥/hei?. left v.ithowt his wriUeii statement, this witness appearr, 
paitiCulsxiy unabrtu!u3!.te. Seing asked whether he has. ever 
known an instance of a free man working for hire, either on 
cofiee or sugar estates, he tells us at page 781, 

" A free man ivill cultivate coffee but not sugar estates. I havo 
never known it." 

This is clear and satisfactory. Upon this answer we are given 
very clearly to understand that a free nian will cultivate coffee : 
but as Lor(i Eldon used to say, a clear understanding is the source 
of all confiision. When we get a little farther, the question is 
repeated. 

" Do you think that he would object to being employed with other 
free men in cultivating coffee ?" 

" I do not think ke would as a free man cultivate either sugar or 
coffee for hire!!!" X^ide p. 782.) 

Mere again, which is the case ? Will the free man cultivate 
coffee or not? It is not of very great moment, perhaps, but still 
for the mere gratification of curiosity, I should like to know 
what IS Mr. Sharp's real opinion npon the point. 

So it is upon the subject of flogging. 

" Do you know any thing about punishments iu those plantations? 
were tb^y reported to you when they took place ?" 

" As far as I have been engaged, I have prohibited the use of the 
whip altogether." 

" Do you think that prohibition has been effectual ?" 

'* I tbmk it has." 

" You mean for the purpose of driving?" 

" I mean for every purpose of punishment." (Vide page 784.) 

Immediately afterwards he corrects himself j and, " as far as 
i have been engaged " is explained to mean " the last estate of 
which he had me management," apid no doubt this was what he 
meant ; but it is quite clear that he here intends to convey the 
impression that flogging was altogether prohibited on the last 
estate he man:^ed : he does not, it is true, use the word '* flog- 
ging;" but surely that was designed to be understood by the 
phrase " the use of the wliip." 

Now we will turn over a page, and see whether we shall come 
to a clsur understanding upon this point. He has been pressj^ 
to describe the nature of tne punisWeBt which he has substi- 
tuted for the coercion of the whip ; and then, after expatiating 
for some time upon solitary confinement, dark rooms, stock?, 
and reclining boards. Lord Suflfield, having some suspicion, I 
suppose, that the uwentive genius of the witness for punishmeQts 
was not yet exhausted, pursues the matter thus : r— 

Were there any other punishments inflicted ?" 
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" For any slight thing, when we did not wish to iose the labour^ 
switches %7cre used." 
" Ebouy switches?" 
" Yes, or Gwarva." 
" Are they like rods V 
« Yes." 

** The puuishments inflicted by those switches is very severe, is it 
not?" 

" It does not leave any mark ; the ebony draws blood, but it does 
not leave any wound." 
" It is understood to be painful ?" 

" Of course, as a punishment, we would suppose it v/ould give 
pain ; it was given for thai purpose." 
" Those were used for females as well as males?" 
" Yes." 

"On the back?" 

*' No, on the posteriors." 

" Who administers that to t'le females ? are they females ?" 
" The males, sometimes ; /Ometimes the females." 

(Vide pp. 785, 786.) 

Thus again, my Lord, are left in the lurch. Is there any 
distinction to be made by the fine perception of colonial sensi- 
bility between " the paii ful ebony switch that draws blood'' and 
the cart-whip ? If there is, it appears to my blunt English feel- 
ings, a distinctiop without a diflerence. As regards the degrada- 
tion and the exposure, your Grace will at once perceive that 
they remain the same. I will only farther remark upon these 
inconsistencies, that they are all to be found within six successive 
pages ! 

There is a whimsical pertinacity about Mr. Sharp that has 
amused me much. Your Grace will bear in mind that the 
missionary and other witnesses, who had been examined before 
hiln, had given veiy favourable testimony of thd disposition of 
the emancipated slave to work for hire. In its proper place this 
will be quoted : at present I advert to it to illustrate the ne- 
cessity of every prudent man who proposes to attend a com- 
mittee of your Grace's house, being duly prepared with a written 
statement, which may supply him with a ready answer to every 
awkward question; if he has a family solicitor at. hand, who, 
without suggesting " a string of baby questions," or actually' 

freparing a reply, can still give him a useful hint here and there, 
^iifould recommend him also to avail himself of such friendly 
counsel. From my knowledge ' of the profession, I can assure 
him that he need incur no nsk of committing himself to u con- 
tempt of your Grace's house, and all the odious etceteras of 
humiiiating and costly apologies ! 

What are your grounds for holding the opinion that the slaves 
look to emancipation as mere relaxation from labour ?" 
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" I, Bieaa to aay^ that during tlxe period I have been in Jamaica, I 
have never known an instance of a free man. working for hire in cul- 
tivating the soil." 

" Is there any feeling of degradation in the being esxiployed in the 
cultivation of the soii?" 

" I should say, not on the part of the slave, but on the part of the 
free man there would be to labour with the slave." 

« If they were all free?" 

" My opinion is that they zoould not labour in the Jield*' 
Would they not be induced to undertake the labour for wages 
proportionate to the degree of toil ?" 
" Not Beld labour." 
" i mean sugar labour?" 
" / ampersuaded they wouldnot work at that." 
" How do you account for that feeling?" 

" I can 07ily account for it by saying I have never known it done, 
and do not believe it would be done." 

" Do yoa think a free man would object to working on a small spot 
with his slave?" 

" / never knevj them work on sugar." 

" Do you tiiink he would object to being employed with other free 
men in cultivating coffee ?" 

" I do not think he would as a free man cultivate either sugar or 
coffee for hire.'* 

" Do you think the same prejudice against labour, however severe, 
exists in the minds of the slaves, at the present period, as existed 
when you first became acquainted with them ?" 

" I think the free men would under no circumstances work for hire 
in the field." 

" Do you draw any conclusion firom that circumstance (their finish- 
ing their task-work at an early hour), that the negro, if paid for 
his work in wages, would be prompted to regular and continuous 
industry ?" 

" I think that a free man would net under any consideration la- 
in the field." (Vide pages 782, 783, 788.) 

Now I entreat your Glrace to notice that, with the exception 
of the second and fourth of these questions^ there is not one 
which the witness meets with & direct answer ! He seems to 
lab mr under the eternal apprehension of fo^etting the thread of 
his Wiifefcen argunifint, and therefore,- however varied the form of 
intOTTo^^ion, he is resolved upion it that "there shall be no mis- 
take/* so he takes refiige in the constant answer — I hiave never 
known the iree nmn work in the field 

This is extremely prudent, hut not equally satisfactory ; it is 
not pleesaitt to hear a witoess adopt the language of a cockatoo 
~^ or he rather reminds me of Sterne's imprisoned starling — " I 
can't get out ! I can't get out!'* At last, however, the cage is 
opened, and he does ramble out, inadvertently forgetting where 
he strays. , 
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" Toil stated that some of the free people worked ; where couid 
they get work V 

As tradesmen — masons, cai'peuters, and so on." 
" Do they find any difficulty in getting work?" 
. " There is not employment ibr them generally — most of the estates 
which have their own tradesmen do not employ free people." (Vide 
p. 787.) 

Now then the mystery is out 1 If moat of the estates have 
their ovpa tradesmen, all of them have, their own labourers, ex- 
cept the aid of a jobbing gang should be occasionally rec|uired 
" to force" them. And thus vsre arrive at a simple explanation of 
the wonderful fact, that the free man never works in sugar culti- 
vation — ^there is no employment to be found for him ! ! T 

Mr. Sharp ought to haye some compassion upon us : after a 
hard day's v/ork he should not have run to earth, and given ua 
all this trouble to unkennel him. 

From Mr. Sharp, as from others, your Grace will perceive that 
some useful information is derived. 

" Is it a part of the duty of the overseer, either of himself or 
through the bookkeeper, to look at the negroes' provision grounds ?" 

" He swears he does it — ^he makes a return every three months 
tbat he has done it, and if he has not done it, the estate is liable 
to a midct." 

■ ^ Do you believe that examination to take place ?" 
" Not in all cases — it is impossible to do it ; there are some estates 
possessing from one to 3000 acres of wood land," &c. (Vide p. 789.) 

Thus the witness admits that the overseer omits this most im- 
portant duty of inspecting the provision grounds, so as to assure 
himself of a sufficient supply ; and further admits tbat, from the 
nature of the case, he is compelled to forswear himself when he 
DQakes his quarterly returns of duty. Yet how often have I heard 
this useful prevision quoted by the mendacious audacity which 
marks the pro-slavery controversialist, to prove the anxious atten- 
tion that is devoted to negro comfort ! 1 thank Mr. Sharp for 
thus enabling me to show the value of such attention. 

But an admission of more practical importance is imcon- 
Eciously made by Mr. Sharp at p. 787. 

" He requested me to see what I could do upon the estate by day 
work, giving over night work. I me ^e the attempt, and continued it 
for about two weeks. The head mai , Thomas Hickson, came to me 
and requested I would allpw the work to go on as usual, that they 
might get the crop over. It was then customary to me to give them 
every Saturday put of the crop j he requested that the night work 
might coiitinue, that the slaves might get their days as usual after 
feidp, ift consequence of which I consented to their going on in their 
•■•.pWh:way."' ■ 



" You stated that sorae of the '^"ee people worked ; where could 
they get work T' 

As tr£idei?mea — masons, carpenters, and so on." 
Do they find any diflculty in getting- work ?" 
" There is not employment for them, generally. Most of tk 
estates 'vvhich have their own tradesmen do not employ free people." 

" Where they find that difficulty, does it appear to you they are 
willing to resort to proper industry upon their own land in their own 
occupation ?" 

" Yes i' in supplying their own wants, such ao cocoa, arrow-root, 
and other things of that kind." 

" Could they, by ejitending the cultivation, inereDse their own 
comforts ?" 

" They could of course carry tlieir cultivation further," 
" Ave there instances of the free people acquiring property by cul- 
tivation ?" 

" i have seen none acquire property beyond their ovm wants, ex- 
cept those who have had slaves of their own, or hire slaves and era- 
ploy them." 

" Have you known slaves acquire property ?" 

" Many." 

" Have you not known instances of slaves who have cultivated be- 
yond what was necessary for their own subsistence and the subsistence 
of their families, and taking it to market ?" 

" I have occasionally, but very few by the cultivation of the soil ; 
they generally make m' ney by raising poultry and hogs, and tilings 
'^f that description." 

" How do they feet those ?" 

" In the night they generally let them loose, to go into the cane 
fields ; and they generally teach them so well, they can call them 
home before the labour of the day commences." 

" Are free men, who have slaves of their own, kind masters ?" 

" The slaves, as far asi I know, generally prefer a white master." j 

" Have you known slavts who have slaves of their own V 

"I have." 

It may fairly be infeiTed, from this answer, that the necessi^ 
for night work is not so indisputable as Shand and Baillie would 
hB^e US believe. Here Mr. Sharp, with the experience of eigh- 
teen years, not only admits that he made the attempt to dispense 
with it, and continued it for about two weeks, but that he aban- 
doned the experiment, not because it failed, but to gratify the 
slaves by despatching the crop with expedition ! It is no wonder 
that the slaves desired it— it is the natural character of impa- 
tience, to Work with uninterrupted ardour for a tipaCji in order to: 
secure the earlier indulgence of relaxation. But such impa- 
tieace ought not to be the rule by which their labour should be 
measured, and Mr. Sharp has here furnished us with very satis"« 
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factory prooi'y timt the severe contmuance of night labour in crop 
iriay be relaxed without hazard. 

'. Oil the whole, notwithstanding this witness appears to have 
been hurried over, as if from a conviction on all sides that he 
was of too little consequence to detain the commitiee, much 
vtseful matter may be drawn from his examination. The delibe- 
rate impudence of his preconcerted statement exhibits his pio- 
phetic confidence in the friendly protection that he should iind j 
and the faciUty >vith which it was received shows the kind dis- 
position of their Lordships to wink at accidental error. His 
inconsistencies })rove the thoughtless character of his testimony ; 
and his pertinacious, yet evasive style of reply, looks, it must be 
confessed, very like previous instruction. But while his evidence 
vnll hardly serve his friends, it assists his opponents in showing 
how groundless are the pretensions to an anxious tenderness for 
slave comforts, and hov/ visionary are the apprehensions of those 
who fear that the cessation of night labour would impede the 
manufacturing process. Your Grace, I think, may now direct 
Mr. Sharp to withdraw. 

i am now, my Lord, approaching the conclusion of the most 
arduous part of my duty. The witnesses who have hitherto 
occupied my attention, are, as I may fairly infer from the 
precedency given them, the elite of the corps. With the ex- 
ception of Mr. Sharp they have been examined at great length, 
and with a visible confidence in the importance of their testi- 
mony : whether this review of their evidence will make it appear 
less satisfactory than was expected, is another thing. I strongly 
suspect, however, the* even Mr. Burge will regret that he did 
not more carefully ascertain beforehand whether their evidence 
was such as " he believed to be correct.'* 

The colonial witxiesses hereafter examined are only three : a 
colonial solicitor of the name of Dignum, an American of the 
name of Wolsey, and a Berbice planter, Mr. Thomas Williams. 
There are also a few questions addressed to a Mr. Simpson, 
the object of which is to impugn the testimony of Mr. Taylor, 
whose evidence I have quoted at the commencement. 

Not one of these parties will occupy me long, and for a very 
sufficient reason : Lord Suffield, being ill, was not present at the 
cvamination of one of them, except the first day of 

MR. DIGNUM'S 

attendance. I collect this fact, not merely from the report of 
the imps whom I have already introduced to your Grace, but 
from the internal evidence of the examination itself : not a 
single question 13 addressed to any one of the witnesses wiiom I 
have just named, with the single exception of Dijgnum, but such 
as are obviously designed to support the colonial case.' With 



:cj,)i2:t: to BignuiDi, when in Lord SufSeid's haiid«, the man 
ma,kes a fool of himself ; but m hiy re-esamination it is appavent 
that, notwithstauding the ofieace which his coxcomical manner 
had ^iTCii to the committee, he was allowed to Imve his own way. 

This DigEtim calls himself a solicitor, and states that he was 
employed in that capacity by the parish of Clarendon to defend 
slaves charged witli capital crimes (the only anxiety of this ten- 
der provision, of course being to save the expense of indemnifying 
the owner, should the poor viretch be hanged I) ; i cannot find 
Hs naiD.8 in the list of English solicitors j and therefore I pre*- 
sume tJiat he is one of those nondescript animals, to use the 
language of Sir John Keane, who are frequently found admitted, 
nobody knows how, to the privilege of colonial practice. I know 
nothing to the prejudice of Dignum, for, in fact^ I can learn 
nothing about hmi-; but to prevent his deriving a weight froiai 
professional rank to which he is not entitled, it is right to ob^ 
serve, that the statute which imposes an expensive education 
of five years' clerkship in this country, does not extend to the 
colonies, nor does any similar practice obtain thera. In the few 
extracts which I propose to make from Mr. Digniim's evidence, 
the necessity of such previous education vdll be felt. 

Since Lord Su£&eld took little part in these examinations, I 
shall dro|) my plan of estimating the witnesses by their know- 
ledge, disiaterestedness, and consistency. But I nave to thank 
his Lordship for enabling me to introduce Mr. Dignum in a 
highly favom^ble light as an intelUgent witness, remarkable for 
that caution with which all professional men receive the evidence 
of important facts. His examination is directed to the nature 
and causes of the late insurrection : at p. 815 it proceeds ad 
follows: — 

" Do you believe there was a general agreement among the slaves 
that they would refuse to work after the Christmas holidays V 
«ido." 

" And that that was extended ? " 

" I consider that it was as deep a laid conspiracy as could be, aaiii 
connected from the east to the west, and from the north to the south; 
and I will give one reason in particular, if it be necessary." 

" State those reasons ? " 

** Mr. Panton, who is now our advocate-general mention this 
facte* itftn^ the strongest f I think, that caused my belief), was travel- 
Ibg with Mr. Tuckett, then the chief justice to the Cornwall assizes, 
in Ijo'^'^'^ber last, previous to the insurrection; he had with him, in 
his Buiv ; aiervMit, the ildbst intelligent pleasing negro I thiuk I €^vei^ 
^et withV;Mnd and wilUttg to dtt any thing; he had not the features 
of a neg^o exactlyj aind so much so that Mr. Tickett, in goih^ dowh^ 
siaid td SSr. Panton, * Thati^ a remarkably ^e serratit of yours ' (this 
T heard from Mr. Pahton); * I lils» his countenance very much.' '* 
Was he a ^ave 

" He was a slave belonging to Mr. Panton." 
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'MVas he a brown or a bkck?" . ' / ^■ 

" Black; he was a Creole, about eisteen, asi iuteliigeat fine youijg 
inaa, his groom and body servant. On their v&tmn, Mr. Tuckett said 
to Mrc Papi.ton, when they were returning from St. James's from the 
Cornwall assizes held there, ' I have observed in your servant a.nio- 
loseness on our return home, a great change in his conduct ; I think 
tliere is something very extraordinary about the boy.' Mr. Panton 
laughed ; he did not think any thing of it himself; but on the boy 
teaching Spanish Town, the town residence of his master, he appeared 
ill. Mr. Panton said, ' Charles (I think was his name), you are not 
looking well ; suppose you go to Elmwood' (the estate of his master), 
* the change to the country will do you good.' He said he wished to 
go up there much, and his master accordingly sent him. Mr. Panton 
went up to Elmwood, at Manchaniel, the eastern part of the island, — 
perhaps 130 or 140 miles from the disturbed districts. A few weeks 
afterwards, when there, he saw him again ; he did not look Hiuch 
better ; he said, * You had better go to Spanish Town, and change 
the air.' He said he should like to go there. On his -wray he took 
a leap out of the cart which his master sent him in, and fell down and 
killed himself upon the spot: it was done with extreme violence. 
Mr. Panton afterwards, wht he was sent by Lord Belmore to take 
examinations on the eastern part of the country, discovered that this 
boy had carried from the Cornwall assizes a letter sent by_him to give 
to one of the people On the estate, who was^ I believe, a ringleader in 
the rebellion J and his impression was that the boy, havirig got this 
letter^ delivered it, and that the boy, whether he was informed of the 
nature of it, or what it was, or whether an oath was administered to 
him, he could tiot tell; but tliat the eflFect of it was that he, from 
nnhappinessi at his own treachery to a good master, in a state of 
mental derangement, destroyed hitoself." 

" Did he deliver the letter?" 
v" Yes, he did I at least I heard so" 

Your Gi-ace will perceive that this Mr^ Dignum, who had 
arrived firom Jamai<ia only two or three weeks previously, and 
had there been one of the military executioners of martial law, 
for it seems he was " a captain of the ^enadier company of 
the St. Katherine's regiment" (what terribte fellows these at- 
tomies are in Jamaica !), was anxious to prove the extaisive 
character of the insurrection. " It was as deep a laid conspiracy 
as could be, and connected from the east to the west, and from 
Ihe north to the south." Dreadful ! Then he gives us ** one 
particular reason," for this opinion, and " the strongest that 
caused his belief." What was this veiy conclusive reason? A 
^oy of sixteen killed himself; and Mr. Di^um heetrd ihkt 
Mr. Panto% the lioy'# owner, Aad an impression that the hoy 
had canied a letter, which it is supposed that he delivered^ buf! 
<he contents of which he might or might not have knowa^ to. a 
person whom Mr. JUgaam believes to have been a iiiogliBaaeriti 
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the rebelHoii : iieiice the poor boy might have felt remorse, whicli 
rrJght have occaBioned madneBS, which might have led to suicide 5 
and now who can doabt but that the conspiracy extended from 
pole to poie ? Is it in the prosecution or defence of slaves that 
Mr. Dignum has learat thus highly to appreciate such colomai 
evidence as this ? Wo wonder that Mr. Surge should eagerly snap 
at a witness so much to his mind. It is a pity, however, not to 
continue my extracts upon this point. Thanks to Lord Suffield, 
they are so amui^ing, that they amply repay the trouble of pe- 
rusal. Your Grace will please to bear in mind, that all this 
learnied lo^c is founded upon the impressions, beliefs, and sup^ 
picions which I have mentioned. 

** You stated that the slave William jutnped out of the cait and 
broke his neck, from remorse at having delivered a letter?" 
"Yes." ' 

" Might he not have had any other cause for suicide ?" 
" He might have." 

" He inight have broken his neck from de"=!pair and despondency, 
arising from his slavish condition ? " 

It is impossible for me to say what was the impression upon his 
mind." 

" Your impression, received from a conversation with his master, 
was that it was from having been engaged in carrying this message ?" 

" From his being an intelligent fine boy before this, and that he 
had been the bearer of a letter from Montego Bay, and Mr. Tuckett 
discovering his altered countenance — the return, and the discovery 
afterwards made of his having cai^ied that letter— and his treachery 
to a good master,— I can easily imagine his mind was preyed upoi), 
and he committed suicide." 

" Would he not, from being an intelligent negro, feel the degrada- 
tion of his state ?" 

*f I mu3t say candidly, I think not." 

" Yon do not think that a high-spirited intelligent man would feel 
the degradation of slavery more than an ignorxnt and less-informed 
p6rion?" 

" I have not answered that question ; I considered myself to be 
asked as lo that >ro. If I am asked with respect to a high-spirited 
negro, cotupared with the African who has no feeling, that is a difierent 
question ; and my answer must depend upon circumstances." 
. " Do you know the age of this ^y ? " 
' " I should think about sixteen." 

/ C* Y<m\jbave^l^^^ slave ; was he not 

the iDpre likely^^D^ that cuxwunstance, to feel ths degradation of His 
station, than an ig^oi^t persdn ,?- 

** ^romivrtiat^i iaow of the feelings of the siaves,^ and their state, 
and the; coa good many free men^ ar.d what ^ey say of the 

free moa, partispIfTtly those^^^^^^^ I am very certain it w^ 

no wish on tl»^ |t<eft of this lad t change his ^ridition.'* - 
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• "'■ 'Would he KOt, as a Sne inteHigezjt negro, be more iikeiy to fee! 
the' degradation of Ms situation than :f ihe had beeu an ignorant 
person?" 

" That depends very much on circumstances." 
*' You have represented, as your persuasion, that it was from re- 
morse at having delivered this letter ?" 
" That was conveyed to me." 

" You represented him as being a fine intelligent negro ; might not 
this act of suicide arise from his feelirig debasement as a slave ?" 

" No, r could imagine the feeling of that slave very weii. His 
master is a kind liberal master ; and I think that it is very probabls, 
in some way or other, some person got this lad at Montego Bay to 
take some oath which they consider as binding, and that he swore he 
would deliver tJiis letter; that he must have had some intelligence of 
the nature of it, and from fear of injury to his master, or knowing that 
it waa to cause a rebellion, that he was induced to commit suicide : I 
do not think it was a wish on his part to be released from his master." 

" You give this as a supposition." 

" Yes: from what I know of the negro character, and what r knew 
of this negro." 

: ** Do not you think that the supposition that fine and intelligent 
negro would feel the degradation of his state as a slave, and be 
actuated by despondency in consequencej is more probable?" 
" ** The greater probability certainly would be that in many instances. 
When a slave is better educated, and knew more of the world, and 
as^tociated with the world, he would wish to be in that society^ in 
place of the Corromantee savage African ; but I know cases of intel- 
ligent men who have refrised Sieir freedom; they would not change 
It for a state of freedom, although their masters^ had offered manu- 
missions to them. They have given this reason— r they have gained 
money ; a.nd have stated to their masters, * If you manumit ine^ or 
make mie free, to-morrow, t iust not I do duty in the militia twelve 
(ames in a year, and buy a red coat ? in the tiext place, if you die, 
'who is to protect me? I am getting old; who is to support me? 
Now the law compels you to give me clothing, and give my childmt 
clothing.' I can give the names of the parties who have xenised their 
: freedom. There are men in the -ranks of my reghnfeiit, who have 
come to me and asked me to buy them a pair of shoes. ) Thetj are in 
,a most deplorable condition. We have two black companies in our 

them, ;knowing^ rU»em to'be 
in (Jie greatest distress/ These ne^ called lip their name* 

when their freedom has been mentioned ; and their leasoarfor irefiising 
iSreeddrii, I tbmk, is firom the knowledge of the mfeery of ;thi5«e free 
c persons. Ivknow some who are inteUt^ent who liave^ha^ 
, freedom offei-ed to them, and their pbsitive refusal of iti-' r; ^; I j; 

" Yott h&ve assigned reasons fot the opinion you have given ; will . 
you state which, in your opinion, was the m«e probable motive in tlus 
particular case?"- ' ^'-f-'- -''^ ^ 
" In this particular case I do not conceive it originated ^^ f^ any 



,v.lJa 'vy'l freedom ■x^%^fe l!;«pt fro5»Miini:; or 4fos,tliclml mrf iljMtj. 
flom, OK'-wisli fm. it j-^.-ihatt- H. was .not* feoin a- -wiok to. ch^jigc Ijis iftata,"'* 

<" Yott tjre convmced it was nofc disBatisiUction mth. slavery;, .tfeflgh 

wap ft fee jntelhgent negiToT'': 

** You eonaidjr H to arise from haviiiig eommHted m cct of teach- 
ery to a master wlno Imd been kind to biift ^ 

: ".i:<fo."^ . 
" You comkter tliat a proi^f of strong. attacbmeBt to Iiis master- i 

; I .{ionsidox iliis,l)by.-vfas, ftnd I a^^vaye. heard .tlnut lie .was^; Hvadv. 
attached .to .hifl master." ■ ■ . 

: : Mo you think Ma .yeraorse for liiavmg beliaved ill to a Idad master,; 
a, proof of.:Ma. attachment toi.t'liat.tnaater?" . 
; . If .l atp.xatfit'Tat a loss to answer lilwt qwestion.^^^ 
.. .**.Dc you think. Jiis seiiiorse a. proof /jCiusM^^ - 
I -consider that te coramittea.sincide from haying done a'tr^ath- 
erows aet, which; So opetaied upon feb infnd, as to. gro^^ice: te^Ti^^^isafv. 
derangement, and to lead to his committing suicide. flQprobaMy had 
a7«.?'i£Zea, ".?lim he undertook '.i'^ cft'fEy thia.lefier, -what it- 'co,nt?.itied ; 
whether he knew it would lead to rebellion or not / cannot say j; hMt 
that hfe i^ilt -that he had done ah improoer things and, being a young 
maii of gpod ieelin^j it caused tempora ry de!mngement> iu»d he coa- 

*5rD0 iyo|t think remorse would be vety probable, If he had been 
treats -witKMndaess. by Ms nmster?" ., , 'w. ; ........ •' 

■ ; *-.S)d.yoa think -a feeling .of re»i*)rsft would- not prove his- attaclir 
merit : .;. ... 

! -**;£ tMKk that it would j-— thathe felt greatly tod ia consequence jia 
cornialtted.auicids." ;. • ; 
-•/^.Sid^you ex'er, see contents ©iHhe letter?" 

Hoi what i have said regarding, it 'ts.from heo,rsay, fromljismaster." 
. ^* ©id his/aaagter ew see the.ietter t." , .. . ;..r .: •.-./;>■ 

:.:1*.I-'canaot say; alll-.lmow:, I have already stated, S had from Ivfe 
Fantdiiy-the advocate-generalj, whom.Lord BelmoresentsQund to csIt. 
leet evidence^"... .-s- ; . ■, 

. ©id Mni^ariton see the letter?" . 

. << l am'^^0tt''^re.;that ile.d!W^. ' " 

■ 4'fee'.yo?i;aw«resihat any pers.on had seefl, it,?.''" . 
..'*iJcm.ii<?£--awOTfi;j;^ bslicimXtiQ lettei" was. -traced., J do^noi 
hinw whe^er it was eversseen by any met^ber of the court niartid." ; 

• .^-.^lUieictter might be .from.; a..,hiiahan4 to. his wife.?" , . \ „, , ... 

i o.inrtt suppose- it; ;for,;frora^oOd^videnceji;I.?^mf63''S#a75€^^ 
'(th&'eiemfcs£slof the cdurt.. martial). discovered .th?t this, boy hpid. deli-' 
vered thia !ett«r to a Titigleader ia the ireijel^^ 
. : « M^t it mi be a .letter .from a Wife to I'.er hnsband.?'' ,•: 
; i-**.X cahnot ss^'Wimt :it contained." :^ , 
"Hie contents of that letter might be any thing?" 
-H.t-Mm-hear'd tJiat-tHere-'waR- distinct evidence.. <>£■ the fact that it 



TvMch ringleader wjif! SCO):." * :. . . ,^ ' 

So, because the ^■■}?.< v^lm wa^ ,sbof", i'ec'<::5VC8 u kttf;? I'rcvm a 
■disfJitji part., you iafcr l.'bai; it must be of a:,sefiM«>Hs natiu'e,'?'" , 
" ISio: ! iMxik I have answered Tej-y;disiuxJtSy ilat the /letter, 
takea-hy •.dje.-slrtye'.io that pcr§on. .■ it i^- pnx/iTssfJbls fai'.:i\H'. knmv 
■what thQ lettor coH!.sw'S:cJ..',"b,v4, if/n^t^ his .havixtg 4^^:f eted th^Jeito. tf - 
the ringleader upoit his rflastei's estate, ^ylK' was 'axqeiUed, / i. v;'^'>rii,*c 
hp must h^yckwoyan Us contents w A"o«?s,w(/j//'™'('hd« j-^^^^ 8^-2,-85l3.) 
■ ':, '{ pray your .Gi'acQ to ol>servc, to .what exteiaifef; *.ff-rfiia|: £f«€i^ 
puerile aonsenee leads i Can you tend over a!,l ihia dvitaily'-.r.iow- 
thai the reatter 'has lost its---iininedlis.trt' ■•i^t«rest>' ■•withodt/woM^if- 
mg. at your o-wn iaduigence itt pemittinp; suck abfiw^slity -frji 
oecwu^f ■yoivr tiine"? 'Yet • there; ia' not' a V;o.-ti of all this' last 
^qu(?tatioxi tlut is imprope^y f».sked.. It was siieiimliefit '6a Lord 
f>! '*Ue1d ,to. expf>se to the ^ldic^l?e;flrb.^.e■h it merited/ thc'h'earer^ 
;>i ii;.-;reby.$|»s attpmev-'*v'>t'ness' .eiideavpured '.'to s^wstaih hm. 
hivh-iy^co'iQiired pie'tnre, , ei . tho , c jn^spiraeyt ,Xl,is '. lori3.si)ip' '.-.o Id 
;'. 4o no less without desertiag thc'paramot^nt^'loiy.pf^Viir.tj; ''tti^ 
colonial evidence : but your Grace mightrtjt pnca ..haye\sngge8ted 
to.their Lordship^that -'^1 f\m r/gmjarofe, cf .hvpotueticat- a^<> vjj «- 
tiott.was mworthy of their-atteriioa^.-aRid, ought rf.otibr .m nistant 
k> appear npon their ininutes- -This ususggestipn.. .should. 4ave 
spared the ne-3es3ity of crosS'-examinatioji. ; ■ . 

:. .Dignum's evidence throughout 'is -of ' the 'same charactf-t. For 
the purpose of sustaining celorJal prejudices, and -ia.accor.'ii£»'i^ 
'with the views of those -front w'nom 'lie ' prohabij expecta f.i.n;uve 
pays equal to that which he has already' received^ he does not 
: liesitate .to ctftei' his .vague, supalres and hearsay infonixatio^a. m. 
proof ^(.! !!) .of the most, impairtaiit ch-ar^es;'.. 'Of thi-^' ;a i^p.-icimeB. 
|.e,&iind atpage SlS. , . " ' , ,f 

■ ■""•x4ire-yo'i..awavo of any printed papers that ; wei-e. ch-e'-.h-.'iCJ h-^vui^ 

.iatei!wieiicy,-to1e5id. tO: that 1!" : ' " ' ■, ■ 

: '";.;S - have heard . that, . md 1 ^liave . seea . idle .free ' persorsjs . readrnv ; 
... .newGj/apcris aad paxoLphlets, ;and...in that way, t 'tMnk .'it. .'has" 'Ijieett^c.pm- 

m'^nicated to .th'j negroes. ;,:,aiid; the . island. of .Btl.Doraihgo i 'thiSJs. 
"■. iiir^selfi -regards ilie.eastern T»:»rt. of the isHnd^^may have'had,,8oine- 
. tK2ag.to..do^th4hiS^ .' ■'■/. ' ;'' ' 

/ /"'f ts there piuch O-oiuQCTtunirat ; 

v.,:/*^''fhe,comtan'mcatiou js,|)rohibited j ';hiit;it is onlt^ a'sail.of a eottple 
• ot.''^-ys',m'a hpat-'; 'ahd;it'i.i,Very e^^y-forrSt. Bomiago.tO'hold 'eor- 

'municAtib'u ■:with; Jamiaica. . I ■ ath indiXeed to .thmh that .some eom'uia- 

.r.iootion" was held previous tC/ tlit* rfehellKohj TroMi theV>,ci;vrtr-'iJ{> K^.-i'j. j. 

'to the president and laeinhers of a court ^.attial held ia St. Thomas-in 

the Sf^t, mentioned to me by one of the meiKbers, Bfe. P-ri.nio'.i, fhe 

■;:'..-^',^here.,w8s.thaiheld?'^ ■ .'/,';^'..','"' ' ' 

.'^.l..l''-Ii?,uc'i:iriich wWve . there was i ,jo \ 'h) itKSrrrectiox)!." , , 



lf>-i Mr. iJ^gnuiii. 

: ' " That is sbc eastern part of the i&knd f 

" In T5-hat pi>;:'3«'ii is "r.'.-'.cbanicl V 
" St. Thop?^./^ in il»e Etut." 

Did y^/'v hear that confession. V 
" No, "heard it frora Mr. Panfx)n ; it vras the eramination c4" a 
very vo'f, .'t^^eut slave, could read arid write." 
'* Z''"': you recollect bis narrse V 
]' cannot }' \l Tras a conimovi narae, Thomas or Harry; hwi he 
w?/* tiie he&xi driver of Mr. John Cargili, the proprietor of Hain'mg 

" Does it appear that this evidence was taken before the house of 

I have Tiot read the evidence ; this raau was to be one of their 
generals ; I think he styled himself general Darling ; the fact is, they 
sivided the riktrict into four, and esch -svas to have a general, a 
colonel, and a captain ; all this was arranged at the Sectarian chapel 
between Port Antonio and Manchaniel ; they assembkd there, aad 
gave their captoins ranks, and arranged their plan of battle, and the 
grounds tJiey were to take up." 

Of what sect was this cWpel ?" 

Sectarian, but I cannot tell ; I think the Baptist; it was not tk 
established church of England or Scotland." 
" Is it custoinai'y to license Baptist chapels V 
"Always." 

** Was this a licensed chapel?" 
" lain not aware ; it i& not the parish I reside in." 
" Do you know where ii. the parish the chapel was ?" 
'* / cannot state e^r-'wllif,^' 

Here egain notice tlie conclusive eTidence upon which this 
most learned lawjrer considere that " St. Domingo may have had 
something to do with the rebellion!" Upon the authority of t 
ccofession which he has heard, made by a man whose uame he 
does not know, he^ being upon oath, informs their lordships tmi 
" the fact is, they di'nded tne district into four, and each was to 
have a general, a colonel, and a captain, all of which was ar- 
ranged at a sectarian chapel" ! and though he thus confidently 
asserts this to have been the fact, he neither knows if the chapd 
was Hcerised, to whom it belonged, or where it was situated! li 
, JI shall olFer but one more quotation from Mr. Digimm. Part 
ot hh fniUtaty duty, it seems, was to explain to the slaves what 
-Was the real character of a state of freeaom. Now your Grace 
titiill Judge hew well he discharges this important duty. He 'i 
nsfemng to a convention which he had with the head driver on 
the es/tSt^ of a Mr. Drew. 

" I escplained to him what would be a ^tate of freedom. He ha^' a 
very good house, and e/ ery thing around him was clean and com- 
fortable. Not having had any tiling to do with tli© e^icuitural p«r- 



S'flttP- of tbe js-land, I had never gcca so much of the retiide&ces of tbe 
negroes 'as on this occasioc, as I think I must have -mixm two or 
liliree huiidred negro hcrise.a (I mean I ^vas obliged to go i?sio ih.Q-.-xi 
with roy men, to searcb fcr arms, d'c); and in doing so, I directed 
mj men to search their upper rooms, vrhere ibey keep their pro- 
Tisioas. Thismrai'H place wr^f; ii{.eraliy cram Tried with tliem ; he could 
ml get in. I ssid, 'Timothy, you have an immense deal of pro-^isforj 
bfcre. what is the reason you keep it V He said, * Massa, there is 
more than I can use, and I hare no sale for it j I ha^^e carried it to 
St. Ann's Bay, to rriiki-.t, but have to bring it bsck/ He vra& very 
comfortable indeed, and had his hog's and poultrv about his bouse. 
I said, ' Timothy, suppose your roaster sajs he will give you free to- 
momfK' ; but this is not your laud ; you may take your hog-s and 
poultry with you ; but., if he makc'i you free, you must go and work 
eomewhere for auy body who wilJ take you, and lie must get soro' 
oue ia your place, and give him thi.s bouse." There were a peat 
number of p' ordd about. He said, * Ah, you hear the word the 
captain say^' I ®aid, * Your master t?,ays yeu ara free, and you may 
,,go away, Timothy ; you get upon the road, and ^ ■ ' vesj hungry rxnd 
have nothing to Sll your belly — I state the expressions as neatly as 
i can — * you wilt have HOthing to &ll your belly; you know that 
uegroes do not like to see free people coming to their places to 
beg for yamyam ; you will be turned away like a dog, as you always 
turn away the free people v,'h&n they come to beg of yew here ; you 
will be driven away in the sauie manner ; you will get very sick upon 
the road, and you will call, for doctor. Now, Timothy, you must 
recollect master does not pay for doctor. Vf hen you are his servant, 
it is his interest to keep you" in good health ; now you work for him, 
and you have a comfortebie house according to youv desert." — (Vide 
p. 813.) 

This then, my ix)rd^ is the way in Vfhich transatk' tie wit- 
ncBses represent freedom to their slaves, and then come uere and 
tell v&f aye and the fellows swear it too, that freedom is Bot 
desired ! I f How could Dignum be so indiBcreet as thuB to com- 
mit his friends, by such ill-timed explanations ? When we heard 
that freedom was despised, all we could do was to gape and 
wondej, and pity the ignora? ee of the wretched eJave. Now, 
however, that Mr. Di^um has let us into the secret, and told 
m what are the colomal ideas of liberty instilled into their minds, 
I own that I wonder tesn times more at the foUy of th&se same 
slaves in fightiog to oblain such an eq^uivocal blessing at the 
expense of being hanged as well as shot ! 

Those who like to amuse themselves with a witness's confusion, 
may turn to page 820, for a delightfi^i instance of it. Hie wit- 
n^ is accountmg for his knowledge of the mendicity of eman- 
cipated slaves. 

Tlie rest of his examination principally refers to the conduct 
of the insurgent slaves (which he avowedly reported upon mere 



K*5 Mr, WgIs-cv. 

3.:''>rmatfca), aud to the s-jrt of redrew 4 for injury-, wMcb lb.a 
slave alreafly cnjorr;. from the. ixiiigisiT'-ac}'. As inigbt be ex- 
pected irom sacn a witr»ess, be exactly adopt? every colonial 
ophiion, and tbis is the sum of all bis evidence, ns it is called ; 
but whatever tbeir Lordsbips may tbiDl; of it, tbe j>ubbc are not 
Tfi.iiimg to take for gospel all tbat a colonist may or ma};- not 
say or everi, swear ; and less tban ever are tbey likely to do so, I 
liai'ter myself, after the aiiaiysis wbith I bave berc given of co- 
b-iilal-'evideace, mardialled by tbe aid of Burge bimselfj and 
brougbt fonvard as tbe best upon tbe most solemn coloiual cq- 
iijuiity that }».as yet been made, 
llie wbole object m calling 

MR. JAMES SIMPSON 

Ife to tliTOw a suspicion on tbe testimony of hlr. Taylor, end in 
tMs Ht v.'^' ".13 fails; tbe inost perious cbarg-e wbicb be can make 
t^b.si hmi l>eing tbat he disliked tb6 occupation of ao overseer, 
iiU 8,\mmt eTery raan of common hnmanity Avoiild do ; and that be 
to eater tbe church, for wbicb t presume tbat tbe spiritual 
3[*eei-s, ai least, wilt not conceive hiin wholly \mwortby of credit 
'the examination of Mr. Simpson occupies only two poges, and is 
confined to this object. Opiruons escape hiai whicli are directly 
lit vJiriance with the evidence most reluctantly ftimisbed bj Mr. 
IBailiie on tJie subject of licentiousness j but he states nothing of 
JSttfficient importance to deserve quotation. 

Let me, however, ask yoilr Gracjc, iiijoa what principle it is 
fthat you permitted tbe examuiation of one vritness solely to coa- 
tradict the evidence of another? Such a course of examittation 
is obviously endless and unsatisfactory ; upon the same principle 
'wjtttesse& might be c&lied to asperse Mv. Siropson, and others 
a,gain to discredit them. Suppose tbiat Lord Sumeld had desired, 
or Sibould hereafter desire to examine witnesses against the cre- 
dibilityof Mr. B"rge; would ydur Grac6 permit it? would the colo- 
mal Peers sit silent and patiently await the catastrophe ? I do 
act object to the course tliat has been taken. Let Mt. Simpsfiii 
he called to nnpeach the veracity of Mr. Taylor, if it so please 
yousr Grapee; but in conamon justice accom the sarae licence 
to the <nti-glavery imrty. Your Grace will temembei-, the 
i^ouglas' challefige, 

" Upon therti brwvely— do thy >wonJt, 
And foal ^ail him tbat blenches first." 

m EDWARB JOHIN WOLSEY 

is an American, who has 8f.eht six months in Hayti. He is 
course examined largely as to the statistics of that island, and 
the character of its populatior,. His experieiiee is confes^diy 
too liKuted to go far ia risteiniag the coloaial ease. One smmt 



C0iUpna<hs all thsd h impv^^ii; tJsa ■ t'";:.-" ^l^- 

vtL:. 'i it IS 4'>.;:r,''!':d. , . . ' " 

**p3K>rided tJx&t tout ?)pi©icm should ■protft, mcorrect, ai&l %hal 
tkm &lares m the Uaited State? wre .emancipated iiisncdjstelf . tlo- yom 
mnceifB thsX the' supplies .of'cottoa, tobacoi'*, stid me .*wtp- i.'«>iv:'{ocl 
to 'Great Britain from tJie Uajt ed State-s wotild bs; equal to wK&t ih^y 
xjpw are • . ■ ' 

" I do not beUf ve that iJb,k coivntrj^ wc'Jd import one in & ?Jioi!»a©4 
of what it now Eeseires; I roe-dn that there wo n Id not he. eaoagib, ef 
those artieles cu)-uvai£.d to allow of any esfport I do not belieTC, 
withput compalsion, that Fufhcient blacls could be got to work ; aod 
I ihjjik 3^ probab'je that the whites might be equally la^y, it tlicT could 
iropport the heat, and vrere placed in the same Bitsiation as the olacks. 
I belkve the hot clirnateis hare m effect on the system, in enervat- 
ing it I found it so raj^&elf." 

The; whole drift of his cxatnination is the eamC;, — -that the 
blaeks are like other people, aad wiO, if they cm hely it, do no 
more work in a hot climate, than is oeceesary to pronde for tlie 
immediate wajits of nature : — neither wot' Id I, nor yet Yoxar Grace. 
But does it follow that we are therefore uncivilized tjarbariaixs, 
to be flogged on to labour at the pleasure of a stronger ann"? It 
is imposisible to shut one'ft eyes io the gross fallacy of all this 
cqiomal reasomngj it telis Dotlii ways, as in the course ,af fH$ 
anaij^sis I have repeatedly ghow^a if the slave is idle, no matS^ 
j^lifltber by j?iatunil d^oosifipB, ior by the efibqt climste, 
^csprciott must Ije ysod ; if lie is jiot ^dle^ altii^ough ?tbe clima^^ 
ite^p^ lamf ccwsrciim Ehoujd be abaiuloaaed, i^^a em?,ncipati«M9i 
Jfoliow. "Iri^ere ifi no fe8ca|se from this dilemraa j you lau^ adop^t 
t^e oae or the other a^ieraative, ^d eitijer makea fo* ft^ti-slavery 
prmcjiples. 

are agreed that if coer9o;n is reej^uisite, it should b|C. the 
act of tlie magistrate; »^dl this is so obvious tiisd tlie coloni^i 
.•5K^jtp.f-Rseg, and all, uigcla-im <^e,v8e of coercu?n^ j<^ljcrci^ex-- 
Ipeij^ation e^ijtprt^ it. I ,e-atreat y wr (Jrrace to TBj^pty yoi^r ^disir 
p^issbnai^, ^i^l?*^ pm^t m I 

x^cpyinoed tliat tiiet cQSisideratjoft. q-f it will go fuftim' to. open 
your eyes to the true character of the controversy, t&an ti® 
siag€?niou8 argumcsit. Is: icoercion required ctf as it not 1 
iAek ryoti^rself that question. Answer it by this evidence, «ad 
youriGrace wiM not%e long in subscfibing to loay doctrinal that 
<»kvery must give place to me sway of indep^ndexit magiltttkftes, 
^^^ted by this country, and responsible only to tibc oolcaiml 

. I ^ iaot dis^^ised J^t tbis peioment to go into, tlie eni^/&e^ M 
JSir. fVf'o^y ft8 to E9,;|fti«iia statietic3,-?;ft i^jdeilce of si^inc^^ 
41^, dt?^rly ^Jititles Jos autl^ority ,to m wcagilt i ipcaje m^^^f^m^ 
whiKi he was subjected to no cross-examination ; bat NMCffisCfxer 



ilifve are ^rsons in tliis comxtry who are far better ' acquainted 
will' Havti thati LIr. Wolsey ; let tlieci be heard a.ko, a?,id then 
iTttJ sbaLi be bf.^t/:y- ?ble tf>' jv-d ~c; v/betber the opsmtwB of a 
free iaboui' system -witbiii the tropics^ is benefecial or the reTerse, 
It is as well, bovjcver, to throw out the hint to those against, 
whom Wolsey's testimony may clj&Dce to bs quoted^ that very 
bttle reliance is to be placed u|;*on an ex;penence of the conduct 
of a state yet in its iwfancyj, in all matters of independent go- 
Temment : the immediate question at issue is net, what a hoirde 
of uncini^^ed barbarifuiB would do, if they eman:iipated them- 
selves, but whether a people, who are represented by their 
owners to be already so far adranced in cirilization, as to main- 
tain thejnselves in comforte, may not be safely trosted inider a 
less opprcBsive yoke than the arbitrary powder of individuals.' 
It 'iB only by the mendacious artifices of these very individuals 
that tlie (^^aesfcion is surrounded with hypothetical difficulty, 
and myst^nous language, for the express purpose of disguising 
its simplicity to the eyes of the British public. Tne evidence of Mr. 
Woiisey, such as it is, makes it doubly important to bear in mind 
this simple view of the controversy. 

MR. WILLIAMS 

is a planter of Berbice : he was called for the sake of proving 
that certain slaves, emancipated by fforemment, eventucJly 
turned out idle characters : befalls short nowever very considera- 
bly m prctving this ; but on the other hand he admits one or two 
fects, of very considerable imjwirtance. It would be premature 
tC' go into a minute consideration of his evidence, till the enqury 
is fully extended to the Leevrard Islands: I shall therefore 
content myself wit h one or two quotations of general matter. 

** Do you think the religious and moral education of the Df oj rV l- js 
itaproved of late years t" 

" There has been a marked difference since I have hti&n in tM 
colony : the religious educatiou is having a great eaect., and mli 
hsLire a «till greater as the AfiicauB die off in the coarse of nature." 

" civilization increases ^wili not the wants of tiiae peo;^«i ' 
Mscreasef • 

V ^* IJiidoubitedljr. The improvement is certain, but 8low,as mastlMS^ 
expected when it is reoolfected that not many years ago mostof 
theite people were living in thair ovm country in savage barbiuity, aad 
maav of them cannibstls, whidi they «dbfut mat taey were ; but they 
i»htt4de^ now at the idea of €atl]|g h&isi8n^e«^^ 

TMb testimony to the value offd^^ns ednta ion is important ; ' 
aiid'iiM the i€6s «o becr,me, boj^b m the previous «aaa aubsen 
i|ueQt answers, ftdilaits^^^^^t^^ ttkssx in it fey iaa^ of ibkt fl^*-^ 
we of ii^n, w&oii your CJface ejects to despiiie,<-fr^f 



■ M'r.WilUaaiS states very little if imfevv*ur&ble to lire 

cause of emancfpatioa ; but lest lie shoijld giTo ciirreucy'to an 
'.mfouodi d opinioK that the slave is already tre'ited as leniently 
as^ humauity could desire, your Grace nixist foe reminded that 
Berbice is a crown colony, in which the slaves hme^ for BOiiie time 
|)aBt, enjoyed the advaiita^e of being uader the ijiimediate pro- 
tection of the cro^Ti, aux^ of orders in council, which, faulty 
and defective as they are, have proTidcd for the slaTC a degree 
of comfort and securitr which it is hopeless to expect under the 
most indulgent exerqiise of the masters* authority in the chaj^- 
te?«d colonies. Th^re \Tas undoubtedly a great deal of art in 
this citation of a witness from a crovra p&ldny, to giv« counte- 
n&nce indirectly to the system of slavery in Jacmiea. By thiis 
tiiic ho'^^er^T'; your Grace must be as famtliaT as myself with co- 
loiiial trickery; and therefore, without ai>pi'pl?en&Tpn. 1 ^ 
to introduce Mr, Burge t« your particuW notice. 

MR. BURGE ^>.:;y" 

is entitled to special notice; that he shoyl^t ^iayo1>e^^ 
at all, appears strange, considering tiie plaice which "he occupies 
in the colonial controversy. It was a bl«^ndt>r of the West l!n- 
dians to call him ; although the origin?il coiUiitution of ilie 
committee was so glaringly unjust that a Vi » rVig mas^ i^owld, 
never have been betsayea mto the expectation of 6^07|4 ^V^" 
^ttiry, yet, had its pi cKi^edin^s been glossed 4ive5 h% & to^^oiit^ -^i. 
ahpartiaiity, the evidence Jnipht have bijca i^Xally quoted to 
g&it the colonial views but the wise policy which named |f?rd 
Goderich and Lord Suffield upon it> seems to.^a-ipe been fi^^j^iot- 
len in the apprehensiosi occasioned by the sevijsiity iif cro&SHexa- 
mbiation, and by the astounding evidence?, of tjjp mi^ionsiTies^ 
^^d Mr. Burge was incautiously calied\ ^^f'^^-t^ 
'endencc, Loru Suffisld'e illness rendering 

'|*&bal>le. ■ ■ ■ "■ .'"'""C'^";'"":'' ■ ' ' y 

Doubtless your Grace did not adveH to theriifi|iiro^ 
|Kcing Mr. Burge in the witness-box ; it is pro'Bable that yen 
'i^^ too little acquainted wah the merits of the que»- 

-^00 in detail, to see that impropripty in its tri^light. 

Thai he is a slave-holder, is a?x ofenjcrCtson, c^tiiiiir^oa to mi»ny of 
the colonial witnesses, besides Mr. Bu2^;"^uf||fe 
m many syspects. Firgt, he ip veceiviinT; at ^Sl^^i^^ 
<3ie colomal purse a salan of not less tban £1500 pet annum 
X"5We page 1000), whicti salary t3ie Mouse of Aiss^bty may at 
way moment withhold, ^i- uld ne- t>fl^!5d edldMal fseMng, 
» this by any means a vssiosary .!ia^er. It snpears thfetj^ not- 
wifiistanding the self-coinplacency rniii which this gentiemap, 
ia «vafy page of his '^Tl^knee, assures the committee-of .the gc^l 



mtidcrstaadisg tJbsil 'Sttbsists betweea Mm and every da^s m iMl 
isdsusd, fets appoial^^t m isiaiid ageut wa& <^^sed byajjiir j 
umity of eight,--^ prjelty ^arge niiiaber, wheast is recollect^ i 
tba£ whoie Mcvtm of AssemJily <mif ccKssists of forty-si^ ] 
membere l"~<^«i« p- 9M,) ] 
Indepeadeotly m J&e fcias wlucb #!ja.te pf de^Teudeiic* | 
must uficsssariiy icre«l«, it is obvious to evfij-y body, howeFe? I 
Barge ^ay ^wsid^^^ i^^ the abolition d] 

^very fihk cok«^ salsry , and, yei sgiorej his cokuial iaapo^j 
^ooe, must cease. He gewas i» <^terifcain no gmali i-iewe of hii j 
own coaBGoaence, Enough even hh cora^ljaeat^ them&sives, whas. ] 
4ier m rail, educastioji, m pjEopesly, ^ uoi to be coaipano^ | 
,wkh ^ parish yestry ^ Samt iGiiefi's. i will eiCHwnerate Mi^; 
■Bttfge's awties i» his oira woi:ds."H[l^ 1/1 

** "What are the services xvbidi yo« are expected to perfom in td- < 
turn for this salary ? istatc thesa aot jnerely m general knguJige, but j 
itt detail." i 

" As I stated, in answer to a cfuestionput to me by your Lordships : 
clause of the act of the le^slature appointing me prescribes thax ; 
I am to solicit the p&ssiug of such 1<aws, and transacting such othir J 
public soatteis, as shall time to time be committed to ^ay 3 
for Uie good of the ^siand. I feel it my duty, by virtue of that ap. ] 
poiGtment, to promote as much ae I can the int^efit of theirianf?, i 
vigmmuni^jate wi^ tfce government on ali -measures vhich in any nita* 
»er rdlateto the interest of the island, €ts w^ ibose which may 
tpw^ess through eitiier honse of parliament as those which misy 
-suggested for die coloaial le^sktiite. 1 Jbope l do opt *»*we 
iagh sttone in speaking of the duties o^?^e age^st when I jsay that |s8 j 
•oa^t to do for the ialsmd of Jam?uca th&t whichj if Jt^ prp«WDS ,c 
^Kwinp' ihe legfelature of the jisdand we^c hare^. fliight .tl^uaseb^^ 
bediigM>js9dtp4o.'* 

be tlie go-between of the said parish vesSy and His ^aje^^t 
««2^ov€jra?iBes^t ? ICo^r Grace*s etevated mik forbids your .co»- 
,<^v«|g Uqw iVast is the jJseu^OTOQpse^wej^ delved Jin cert&ifl 
.s0<^ie% fr^m the^e »Qndesc;ript with great mgi 

high in o£Blc;0 ! . . ^ > 

- l^fere ar(^ other objection to theMmissibility of Mr. liurge 
.eqair%.pftlpalslt^ and still peculiar to bimselfl Mr. w^ < 
.% jna»y .years j^ttosyie^ and in this <charap« 

eter .was .pemnally mi&ed up, 1 wy say, identi W> 
^whole cdcmial syatepi. If yq^ir Grgce wall turn ftp page 98S,ypa 
,w^l them %d description of his Qf&cial duties. ; ~ 

Boring the time you wete attomey-genewfl was yom attentjpa 
draWii the prot^etiott of the sla?«res againtit criminal cbargia ^' 
♦* Wiieii^v'»eiCametittoniey-geflerd L it partof myduty 



iobC'Cfrrp especially, and i vj^H^say esnplittticalJjf, tl orotecv;^:^ 4€ 
4he «lii,ve&. I never oa ^ny occasion heara of ao patrat^ "-^soitJ^J 
^pqn a 6l;^ve that 1 did aot at once write to the cv^s of tbu paxi jf^ 
or to his owner, or U) some person who could give me irforsftation, 14 
#der that I. itiigfet become acquainted with the trr th of the case, and 
Ibriag it before the courts for puuishment. This was kiabwn iu Ja- 
toaica to be my practice; a.T^d I may venture to take Credit for havmg 
niggested some important measures of amelioratiott which were intro- 
duced in the sla?e law of IS 16. I was from the time I became attpp- 
ilfe^^i^Qeral almost invariably the coansel for persdias, tnany of them 
reaves, who setup claims to freedom and broBght actions homtnc 

f plegiando to recover it, and, except ia the particular case? in which 
.Blight have happened, previously to my becoming atlorney-prenei'sj, 
to haif e been retained as counsel for the defendant, 1 made it a rule 
Ijol to take a brief against a person asserting his claim to freisdoto, 
1|]i^t io be concerned for ♦Mt person, and I ^avc him my own services 
«i? a barrister i^atustously, and I procured hnn also the giatuitous ser- 
vices of the solicitor ofi the crown, defaming that, as I had the gift cf 
the solicitorship of the cttjwn in my ow*ii appomSmehts, I m%M, J^k 
that officer to give his gratuitous services in such a case." 
^ ** What tire the duties of the attorney-general ? , are they similar to 
duties «f the attoraey-geaeral in England, or have they any reiar 
tion to ^ose of the lorn advocate in Scotland as the g?eneral pto- 
.'jecutorr 

" I should aay that the o^ce of attorocy^general in Jamaica mozc 
tssembled that of the lord advocate of Scotland. No bill of m^ict- 
went can be preferred but at the instance and with the sanction of the 
attoraey-general. If in the case of a ^rosecution in whidi a ]^vate 
•tadmdu&l ^re agg^tived, he ^ers diesatisfied •with the exercise by 
the attoriiey-general of his discretion in refusing to send in^a bUi df 
4s^ktme&ti*i^ m^ht apply to the court for its interpo or even 
without that application the attorney-general-—! speak of j»y owR 
^policy— would allow the bill of indictment to be sent in if the party 
procured {he signature of any couasel of respectability at the t)ar thjit 
Hi was a proper case to be Bent in/' 

Is it ^ence tnferred that he is dt all perscwis ^ihe laaoift ca- 
pable of thmwing light upon the discussion? Grafted: aad, 
wr that '^ry reason> lie is of att per«(Mg lite Bao&t uaHierBSlted in 
'WPi^lenjiig dowD/Or keeping out <rf view, those ^i&rte «Cs-i6ie 
tern whic'i the abolitionists deem to be oppressive and imj^. 
^ISvery iF4partial nmn that looks into 4lie jc^deace wjU feel the 
fcTC<j cf;Vthis objectioa in Umme. Other j)laatcars Aia7e <^ 
jsadiqate themselves, to prove that, whether tba «ystem is good 
-or b^d, it has not led io evil wpon their own jestj^tes ; but Mr. 
. Surge had ito coitend, and has contended, tiiatj; from first to last, 
.■Me iS good, its evils speculative, its advantages real, and 
^^^xpeiimentaL Such men as ^Shand, or Bailiie, arey it is trste, 
hjfltteaced, emd fihat in no small degree, by colonial apr^ de 
but:, ^ r^gapJs their pei«onai xeputatioa, Uieir 
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biiity is bounded by the limits of their own plaiitaiions. Not m 
•mill Mr. Burge : if sla^ ery in Jamaica has been a system of 
iniquity and oppressiorj, — if it has demoralized the planter, and 
««cmUzedthe slave,— if by its continuous labour, aiid Bevtre 
privadoas, it has diminished a population that m^ist, mider bet- 
ter managementj have increased,— and, above all, if the few 
benefits wliich the slave enjoys have been by permissive indul- 
gence, and not by legal right, who could be selected from the 
whole colonial party that bears the responsibility ok hi^ shoul- 
ders so largely as M r. Burge ? 

" I say this," he observes at page 982, speaking of ^vhat might 
.lave been done in the way of amelioration, had a different course been 
followed at home, *' having had, as the utti^mvy-geneTal, and as a 
member of the gGvemment of Jamaica, much personal communica- 
tion with members of the House of Assembly, in furtherance of cer- 
tain of the measures suggested by His Majesty's Government." 

At page 968, he uses language as decided, 

" The attorney-general of Jamaica, from his connexion with govern- 
ment, must feel a great interest in keeping the assembly on good 
term? with the governor, and through him with the government here; 
and be feels an interest in endeavouring to promote, the best under- 
standing between the government and the assembly. From these 
amsideraiions I had a great deal of communication with the members 
of thai hou$e. 

And again, at page 998, he is asked, 

" Were you In the habit of meeting the clergy of the church of 
England?" 

And proves how great his infiuence would naturally be with 
them, by replying, 

" Certainly j there were among them many of my most intiirmte 
friends." 

Speaking, too, of the exercise of his ofBcial power, he says, at 
page 1005, 

" I would not as attorney -general have alhwed\ I !] that paper, 
(the Watchman), to have acquired the currency i-i the island it now 

And, throughout his evidence, he gives us to understand, with 
an egotism that is offensive, that he, from first to last, was the 
acting and infltiential person^ in all the island business. Mr. 
Bm^ must have been sditet^g more than human if, with this 
loEwi of responsibility updn his liead, he could have given that 
fair^ unbiassed testimony which the public voice demands. Mr. 
Buxton, it is triie, was examuied on the other side. But what 
'ihen ? If Mr. Buxton's views should prove erroneous, he is not 
chaigeabie with aay greater fault than the dissemination of a 



mistaken opinion, if, however, Mr, Byr^e canriot f -ti-il.liBli tbe 
OR which he rests Ills conduct; if it should 5ppc»".r that 
tf'jivc?' are, aad for many years have been, oppressed by degrad- 
ing- and lyra,nmcai legislation, i fear that ^.e will hardly be 
iet off by the public with the Laient seutence due to a mere 
error in judgment 

I cannot account, on any grounds that I have stated, for tht 
West Indian committee beino, in this instaiice» so wanting in 
their usual controversiai skill. The mere name of such a wit- 
nees refutes tJie boast of impartiali*^^y ; but, if your Grace felt that 
you had no discretion as to his examination, tlien, I say, that it 
was incumbent upon you, n&y more, that it was a point of 
honour, in Lord Suffieid's unavoidable absence, to keep a watch- 
ful eye upon the course of it. Your Grace was bound to pin 
bim down to facts ; to reject with steraness, all vague, desultoiy 
statements ; and all rambling opinionB, however plausibly intro- 
duced by such phraees as " I am persuaded," " speaking from 
experience/' ana so forth. 

W hat could your Grace expect, but that such a witness, exa- 
mined under the kind protection of half a dozen colonial peers, 
would laimch out into profound colonial metaphysics, and true 
pro-slavery sophistry ? such as, through the money of the West 
ladia "committee, have inundated the daily press aad ittagactio«a 
of England, for the last five end twenty years. And such was 
the result J fircm first to last, Mr. Surge indulges us with no- 
thing but a pro-slavery speech. He appears to imve been called 
before their Lordships expressly for tht purpose of repeating to 
them, and, through their papere, to the public, those sentimeiits 
which the Housecf Goramons indignantly refused to hear. And so 
far is this course from being checked, that, at p. 990, he is directly 
invited to proceed in it, and is asked the following singular 
question :— ** Are there any other circumstances that it occurs to 
you to state, that have any important bearing upon the subject 
of this enquiry ?" And fliis is what thdrXordships call col- 
lecting evidence! What answer could have been expected to 
such a question, except that which followed? occupying two 
pageB of as hackneyed an oration as was f ver spouted at the 
Thatched House tavern. Long as it is, I will quote it,in a spirit 
of fair play, as well as to show the style of examining a pro- 
slavery witness. 

" Are there any other circumstances that it occurs to you to state 
that have any important bearing upon the subject of this enquiry?" 

^* I beg to state to your Lordships, as the result of twenty years* 
rmdence in the island of Jamiuca, of a great deal of personal T ^^n- 
inunication with slaves, and a great deal of communication \pth p>iviit- 
fers, that with every desire to effect emancipation as speeoiljr as pos- 
sible j I do not believe that the slave population has yet attained such 



a i!-rf.^TC-e <tf civiii5i,a.tion5 or -fiCfiHiresi tiK*se habits of 'Md-i:cry, tKe 
desire or taste to Ratify artiivciaV wante, cr even iha feel'mg ©f. iha^ 
wants, as to hold fmt a j-easocEble expectatbn. that if .eaancijiatsoa 
were now e&cteil it \pou!d be elTected with any otljer coBseqaences 
than those oMsaviug the slave population in a perfectly idle aad ab* 
ject state, of producing utter min to the propnetorSj and of making 
the Lland of Jamaica a perfect wilderness. It msY he supposed that 
my official situation as agent, or my interest in rignt of my family m 
some property there, may give u him to my opmions ; but I will tell 
your Lordships plainly that I went oiit to the island of Jamaica strong'^ 
Iv opposed to the eoBtinmocft of slavery. To the abolition of tfe 



it wouM lay the fojuiostion for tW; tjltiiaate aWiitson of «]»*6ry. I 
hare aow m strong ;feelings OB the safeject of slarcpy as I then pos- 
6€»8€«l, but I hav^r Jiow the, locai experience ;aKd the knowledge of 
negro pqptilatiosi which I did not then pc^ss^. I eta however con- 
winced, that RotwithstandiAg the ,progre«s w^ich has been Eh^e^m 
the advancement of the slave population -siaee I first arrived i» the 
bland, the time has not , yet airived when tfeir eoMuncipation fifyaid 
taJke place with any thing like & regard to their own interest, even if 
you were disposed to ditiregaM the interest of the proprietors* ISfheii 
J arrived in the inland of Jamaica the slave tralie had juft cea«edj ^nd 
being dwa jrs of opinion 'Oxist one of the firtst steps for the purpese 
ttttfc% <acta2guwMng slavery was an extinction of the means t»y which 
4liere;^ere ^^BtinuaTly poured into the eoloniesu race of persbns per- 
fectly saxcjviliz€d, ?Wt»ging sttperctitious h asd by tiiose and 
oth^riiSibits peculiar to the Africans retarding the civilization of 
filav^ ldready in t^e cdb^ies, I watched the gradMl <^ogreRs of the 
alave populaiaotj : from the idme the slave trade oeii»ed. iThis is tlie 
I>eii3dircan whence ought to )^ <daUKi the commeiic«ment of the 
meaiksofefie^tuaily promoting the civtHzation of the db.vc population. 
It e^^>eared to me,' that from that pejnod there hs^ l^e^ $i pcogrmire 
advancement in their condition. W ithotit adverting to tk^ effect whi(^ 
the contiouance of this atrociona traffic mustliave had in B%s^ing per- 
sons indifierent to the value of human life^, \n withdrawing from the 
planter that motive for the preservation of the life '<md health of the 
slave population which his own interest would supply, and without re- 
ferring to those obstacles which it created to the acquisition by the 
slaves who "were then in the island of feslings and habiW of dvili?A- 
tiOttV ttwM ttecessarviihat a more r^oro^s system of laws shoifild .be 
-in^force' than that wnidi has been since found requisite when tihe po- 
pnladon has become habituated to and improved by the usages df ci- 
vilized life. It has always appeared to me that it has been too much 
tlfte pihic^ce in this country, when the state of our slave population 
lias be4«i considered, to regard the written laws of our colonies as 
aifbirtliBg the sole and exclusive test by .which to judge of the a^tital 
tttfidition Ofthe slavesj and the degree ; of protection and security 
^?hieh thev eiyty. This is as erroneous as it is unjust. I am quite 
satMfi^ that m the usages which prevail sb the colwiies, a«d in the 




fgeseml tfeatmeat of tbe slave 7;:i:v.>l'.tior, jhrr:-- ere to be fosad, awd 
ja .pr?xtice tbers exist, j-riviir.TT:?. ai5«i Eecr-r}t!e3 and tOQim& of pr-Acc - 
•Ittao, for the slave population hfmicfy greater ihan are to be.fos^^ 
;ia tbe wi-itten law. . The law, wit!? a view to exercise an iniu©»ce 
lover a population whici? lias not attained, but is ia, its pr^^ess to 
l^yiljs&lion, speaks a language of strictness aud severity ; but it is in 
Its language ouly, aud net io practice, that the strictness aixd severity 
!are to be found* I m«y venture to sa^, as far as my experieQce ex- 
liends, ia tracing the progress of civUkation in otber countries, such 
be found m have been pretty nearly the same policy in thme 
^untries. The improved and impfovin^ feelings iiJsd habits ^pd 
mmgt^ which arose in the pn>gres8 of civilization relaxed and mM- 
gated the operation of laws. The mild and impifoved spirit of ^he law 
m civilized 3Earopebad silently eetabiished iUelf in practice long be- 
ifore.it bad been inlnxluced into the writt^^n law, and it firmed a 
l^rifcing ccntrast to that l&v . The same course will and nwisl atxsosn- 
|>&tty the progress of civilization amongst the slave pop^laitw. The 
psages of colonies illustrate in numerous imtancea that ??hjcK I lime>, 
^u«t tftate^, tdte, for instance, the recognition by ns»^ of the 
|>erty of the i^ave even before it had been expressly recognised hj, 
^m, tmk Vki the ciaim which he roaWto his p^ounds, or for cam- 
^nsathn if any injury has been done to them by the master, although 
in Ikw ike'f are th6 grdunds of the master, and not of the sMe. la 
|)6sat of lat^ they have ho foundation but iti praetkJ6» and toder thfe 
'TOftuence of moral feeling they are irresistible. K, in drawing ^liih^ 
in the ae^bourhood of negro grounds, an imunr has been dose to 
ihe grounds oi'the )^ve by his master, he woim feel himself a§ 
■entiUed to come and asic for a pecuniary satisfection for the injury 
to his grounds as any one of your Lord&hips would feel if ims tapyusy 
T?cre done to your property. Kc would make his claim with perfect 
confidence that it would be allowed, and no master would deny hiia 
complete reparation* I mention this as illustrating the actsal stat^ 
of slavei^, and the usage a^licable to it as contrasted with th^ T^fl-it* 
ten law on the subject. I will take another msteaice. The law ^iro- 
hihitB4 slaves from being possessed of horses and cattle ; but, so jRw 
from that lavf being in actual force, there was scarcelv a |3»©ertyi 
twhich has sufficient grass land attached to it on which slaves 4ia 
keep their horse, and cattle to a considerable extent— cattle, moperty 
of their own, all of which are fed upon the inasrersV lands. To tfdcft 
ii>osc cattl^j or to use even the h^irse, without the permisisjon «f the 
iiave, would be considered by him such an outrage that he woirid go 
at once and make his complaint, and that com^aint vrould be ^ 
dressed."— (Vide pp. 990, 991.) 

Is iaot this preposterous? As if, howevei^ to ^at it feeysiid 
il?fi p<»sibilitf of dispute, that it was desired to give eveay iati- 
tttde to Mr. Bufge for aiMressii^ Ms eentimente, though a cosa- 
iwmcr, to yoar §i«M;e' b house as if iio gaasrd ageinst the 
sibijity of his Jmviag» by my i^cddent, oBiitted «a arguracat far 
hb colonial elieats, the question is repeated ast fage 1<S9, and 
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lie 13 a^ain asked whether any other fact ocine?. witbm hm 
keowieags -vvliicb lie would wi&\\ to si:-io to the coRimittee.** 
Akd then follow two pages and a half of argument, aireudy ex- 
ploded, which to the coiomal peers must have been as familiar 
as their creed, and, to any but them, as wngatisfact<>ry as it is 
proli*. There is not a syllable of it evidence, in any Bense of the 
word. It is therefore unnecessaiy to quote it, even to vindicate 
my character for fair dealing ; but, hereafter, I shall expose the 
complete fallacy of the impression which he wishes to coDvey in 
it, that "it is not true, as is generally asserted, that famuies 
may be sold Beparstely."-^Vsde page 1040.) Jf u tme ; and 
I will hereafter prove it I ask your Grace whether this was 
fair dealing to the anti-color-al siae ; and, more especially, whe- 
ther it sbonld'have been permitted in Lord SuS^eld s absence. 

But waft Mr. Baree cross-examined? I hare already said 
that your Grace has me excuse of not being familiar with thi^ 
i|iiestiott in detail ; but it is not less true, that some noble Lord 
was present, who possessed that information which might have 
1p4 to a feir control of the witness. Some of the questioas 
wKich »i« asked show conclushrely that it was well uadeist«t>od 
vrhtTQ Mr. Burge was vulnerable. I wilf quote an instance of 
tlus. Turn to page 1003, and you will find the following ex- 
fi^MCts: — 

" Were you the •s '^cwmey-geaeral of the island of Jamaica when 
Meiisni. Lecesnc and EscoSPery were deported in 1824?" 
■""iwiai."; 

" Were they not first arrested as aliens V 

** If your Lordships tire going to examine me upon the case of Le- 
eesne andl EscofFery, whicn has already been before the House of 
O&mtnoBS, and with respect to which 1 wrote and printed my state- 
Esent in «ms¥rer to Dr. Lushington's stateznent of the case, / will ^ive 
istmtf ftdt^ent ami rmke it part of my evidence, for there is nothiQ^ 
in it which I idli not consider as given under the sanction of the oam 
I have taken before yotir Lordships ; but it is a very long statement. 



sued both in and out of the House of Commons, that I should neither 
do- Jttstiee to myself or to the authorities in Jamaica if I gave an an- 
swer to that question wzthin the limitt which four Lord$hip$' Hme 
vould preicrthe, instead of giving it in the full way in which I have 
given It in the printed statment ; and therefore I beg leave to reler 
to it." 

"Wl^ would have been said, had any anti<<»}lomal witness 
been aAidaciot£3 eriongh to gite the second answer whiclt r have' 
here qu6ted ? coittaialng a nasen^i; only half suppressed, ^f #» 
l^»«sdaabk dtscQSs|(m into which he wbtdd plunge their Lo?d<^ 
sMp8, if croiS-exaiiHnation od this pmnt were continued ! Btat 
this ^ble apprehension on Mr. Surge's part should ha\'e in- 




lally attacked for the course 




Mr,BurgiK ' m 

I duoed the esnmi;:cr to accept his cballenge^ aad push tfee enquiry 
i borne. Yet it will be scarcely credited by tbose who do Bot loofe 
I into the papers for themselves, that thif? bri&tling up of the <|mils 
I held tl esaaainer at bavj and the subject is uiged no furthiic i 

With one more remark of a general description, I will close 
I there comments. Your Grace will jemember the examijjatiosi 
I of BEillie. Beiiig a magistrate, he was very properly iaterpo- 
Ifyated upon many matters of police, and be veiy Judiciously 
I evaded every <jsiestion that be could not imswer, tbat is, mm out 
i often, by referring to the printed law. This refii^ ouslit not to 
R have availed him, and vrould not have availed him ^ewhere ; 
I the immediate object of the examination beiug to priO?e th<s 
I f gyioroRcc, and not the etetutory enactment. 
I But, in the case of Mr. Burge, the object in view m different j 
% there it is to Imm the statutory enactment, not the witoess's cm- 
I etmction of it. In this case it was clearly proper to produce the 
i law itseil^ ^eing the best cvidtaice that could fee obtained, and 
If not to sit down content with the witnesses report Tet the' very 
opposite course is adopted 1 In no one instance is Mr» Burge 
desired to produce a cokmial etatute. On the ckmtrary,' his re- 
collections are taken for gospel; and the "lacomc" recitajls of 
this " Jamaica lawyer,'* to use the phraseolc^ of Mr. Hinch- 
" cliffe, are invariably substituted for tnat satisactory infotm&iaipipL 
, wlaich could only be obtained from the statutes themselves, t 
; offa no comment on the fadlity with wtich Mr. Burge, is al- 
lowed to escape from the embarrassing task of piodudng the 
accounts of the West India Committee, which, as he belongs to 
M, he is of right entitled to inspect. Mr. Buxton, only a few 
: days previously, had been required to show tliose of iSJae Auti- 
Slavery Society, and complied i This difference Speaks for it^ 
. self. The large douceurs paid to the daily fxem would psH^fm 
have formed a considerable item. This was not be boriK, 
and the matter was, m€»t courteously, no farther prcfis^ ! 

The ariti-^lavery party has been placed at Ian umpesascej^able 
disadvautage, aiid ore therfefore entitled to rep^t th^ same protest 
; against the reception of Mr. Bulge's e^dence which they made 
:; against the enquiry altogether, in the first national petition ever 
pnasented to parliament. But I i^mtake somewhat of vpur Grace's 
character; thoughateverydmdvantage, I will **8howflght" against 
this Goliah of the PhuistsBe^ Mr. Butge. Indeed I cardiot 
^ read a page of his evidence, without coveting the possession of 
■ vour hepOTitary hcaiours for atime, that i might have beeh ena- 
bled to fill the place which Lcid SuiSeld was compdlled to re^ 
sign. From me he should have had no mestsy. 

1 will weigh Mr. Burge by his consistency, before I esiunin^ 
the accuracy of his knowledge ; for it would be a jaty not to intro- 
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dace Mm by eh extract, which ^ili doubtless or-.&iiVf his -i.-vldcrice 
a moat favourabk re^eptioB with the piiblic. 

I find, m the evidence before the Commons, that the Rev. 
Mr. Buncsaa, a missionary, is esaosined relative to certain reso- 
lutions mssed by some of the missiommes in Jamaica, in th® 
year 1824. The same gejaileman was called before your Grs&ce'g 
committe«, aud a reference ig made by him to these resolutieiss 
at pages 664 to 666 of the papera sow before me. 

d£, however; the topic is fully explained in the Commons' 
evidfaaee, I refer jour 0race to page 126 of that evidence i<x a 
more nmiute detsul of the facts 1 am about to mention. 

These nassionary resolutioas expressed the sense of the parties , 
from whom they professed to emanate, of the favourable coun- 
tenance and encouragement given to dieir religious labours by 
the magistracy of Jamaica; it was therefore very naturaJ to 
crci«8«a£amit&e the missio^iary witnesses upon them, their recent 
testimoEy appearing to be directly amtrary to the admiggiona 
which their resolutions contaiued. 

Mr. Bmcam explains this seeming contradiction, by stating 
that the resmutions had been passed under the influence of fear 

V great preiudice," he observes, ** excited against ua ; it 
was threatened to shut up the chapels ; two missionaries had arrived, 
aad had applied for a hcence to preach in our parish ; the licence 
was refaseisi. The Alien Act Was then in force, which was coiisidered 
s«ti^ciecit to enable tl\8 Governor to transport any suspicious person. 
In one of the Cour'iS of Jamaica it was proposed that we should hie 
transported, about the very same time tbat those missionaries were 
refused permission to preach in the parish xjf St. Ann, Here was a 
state of thia^ very disagreeable for us, especially as we were uncer- 
tain what might be the sentiments of Hie Majestyfs Government at 
home upon the great subject of religious toleraUon in Jamaica, as 
nothing oifficial had come out, to the l^t of my knowledge, from the 
year 1811 till after the period ! am speaking al>out. The missionariea 
got aljumed, and they applied to a legal gentleman to know what was 
the law of Jamaica upon Uiat subject."'^ — (Vide p. 125 of the Commons' 
Evidence.) 

The l^al gentleman whose opinion was taken was Mr. Burgei; 
who, after advising iheax upon toe law of the case, adda— - 

" I cannot cpnCh^e say ansrer to tiiese questions without impress- 
ing npc>n the serious coasidetatton of the Wesleyan mis^onaries the. 
very gre^ inexpediency, both as it regards the welfare of their institu- 
tion in the island and the pubUc repose of Uie island, of enga^ng^ at 
a crisis agitated as the present, in any litigation with the local ma- 
gistracy on this subject." 

; And he adds a few more words afterwards to the same effect. 



Mt'i Dttiican pr'^duces the papers^ aud immediately tlius prcr- 

" Now what I raeaGt t-o ground 7ipon that t^ink'n is t his j that it 
siiii increased the apprehsnsion which the missionaries had of ihejr 
not being safe and sufiicientiy protected by the iaw of the igiand of 
Jamaica." 

And a few Hnes art«r be proceeds :-— 

" And giKCE IT HAQ SEEK sLErEEsEUTED TO THEM tliat, at a time 
like that, it was unfit that they should avail themselves of their privi- 
leges, THEREroiR.E some of them met in Kxn^ton ; but, of those who 
so met, there were only about three who had been in the island for 
atiy length of time j and one or two others, who had only arrived a 
few months before, met with them. At that meeting a nnmhet of 
remlutiom were passed^" 

being the resolutions on which Mr. Burge was himself at tliat 
moment interrogating Mr. Duncan.— -(Vide page 126 of Com- 
mons' Evidence.) 

Your Grace imist not tliink me prolix. Evciy word that k 
Jiere printed in italics is of importance, lli. ■ '' Tr. Burgs we« 
\pxz examiner 1 know from Mr, Duncan's !!■ You perceivB> 
then, that Mr. Burge ioas here distinctly told by Mr. Duncam 
I that these missionary resolutions originated in an appreheDslon 
which his opinion had increased, and were adopted at a meeting 
I to which Jits representations had given rise. Gould Mr, Diiacaa 
[ have used words more explicitly and directly connecHtig Mr, 
Barge's opinion with these resolutions passed by the body ef 
Wetieyan missionaries? In case these pages atiould by lusy 
chance meet Mr. Burge'e eye, I will recall to his mind a Bttle 
incident, which will satis him, that not oaly Troe h« present 
and the examining party, but that the effect dT thsos^ x^tistiii^ 
ujpon him the fears whicli his own opinion had provoked wa* 
vigilantly observed. With that little nervous im|»£^ence, which 
will now and then disturb the greatest and the coolest minds, fa© 
pushed aside his chair, took a hurried etep up and down the 
room, and said in an under tcme, (hut not so low m to escape 
my hearing, my Lord Duke,) " And I am of the same opimon 
stilL I think so still!!!" 

Mr. Bulge may think me a devil iocamate, if he pleases ; but 
such were his words, no matter how I heard them. 

Now, may it please your Grace to revert to page 1002, where 
the following questions were put to Mr. Burge by yonrself, 

** Were not certain resolutions passed by some of the missionaries 
resident in Jamaica, in the year 1824, which resolutions spoke in terms 
of commendation of tbe conduct of the taT^s^stracy in respect ^f the 
slaves?" 

« Yes." 

" Were you not consulted by sOme of those missionaries previously 
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to the passing of these K:Ml'jt'oas> upoa the cage of Mr. Tremajfie, 
as to the course which be meant, to take in the event of the refu&a! of 
& licence to preach by the Quarter SessioRs t" 

To tliis question the witness's answer is very curiotis. He 
hegim by msdaiming all knowledge of those resolutions pre- 
viously to their adoption ; though this was not imputed to mm 
by the question, nor eren insinuated ! He then proceeds with 
respect to the case of Mr. Trem^^yfie. 

** I hare been eoasulted several timea by the V/ esleyan missiona- ' 
Ties, on different circuaistances connected with their establishment ; 

withmt seeing the particular case and opinion I cannot speak t0 
that opinion." 

He goes on, however, to give a tolerably fair account of it ; 
as well fee might do, Imving seen it in his own hand-writing only 
two or three weeks before 5 and then he winds up his explaaa- 
tion in the following remarkable words : — 

But I HAVE HOT THE KOST DISTAKT IDEA THAT TH09E 11E80- » 
X.VTIOKS, MASSED BY THE EC?«T OP Wk^JLTSTAWS IN 1824, HAD ANT I 
COWNEXIOK MTHATRVEa WITH THAT OPIKIOK. I KEVER U^Af^n IT ' 
KVEH HIKTSn tHTTIL THE FKE8EWT MOMBITJ." ! ! ! 1 1 ! 1 1 !— (Vide p. j 

1002 and 1003.) ' 

This deoial of Mr. Burge occurred on the 30th of July, 1832 ; 
tbe evidence of Mr. Duncan, which I have quoted, had been 
given 60 recently as the 20th of June, 1832. | 
What does your Grace think of this ? j 
But how would the association of Mr. Burge's opinion witih j 
these same resolutions have aSected the question ? I cannot | 
pretend to analyze all the private motives which induced Mr. i 
jBurge to put in this auxioUB diflclaimerj but 1 can easily con-i 
ceive his unwillingness to be suspected of having advised reso- j 
li^ticms which now ap pear to have been foundi^i in Msehood, | 
aod sn^s^^tsd by a toaorons ilWudged desire of conciliation.! 
I can tilso well understand that Mr. Burge would not like to bet 
suspected of suggesting any of those artful stratagems by which ; 
the colonists finom time to time labour to deceive the people of • 
Eeglajcid ; and yet more clear is it to me, that every nrofe^^onal 
man of honourable feeliag, especially a high officer or the crown, 
would naturally shrink from the imputation of first exciting a j 
dimt's fears^.and then, years afterwards, challenging the same 
«lknt With the indiscretion to which his fears had led ! How- 
ever,! leave Mr. Bur^ to settle these points with himself. Here 
is the feictf and that is all I care about. Mr. Duncan told Mr. 
Burge, on the 20th of June, that these resolutions were passed 
at a meeting which took place in consequence of his representa- 
tions, and the apprehension "which Jb« opinion had incr^scd. 



And Mr. Biirget on tho 30ib- of Jiilv, tells, yoiiF ©rscaj, o^i.^v, 

** He had not the most distant idea that these resoiatioas had aay 
coanexiott whatever with his opinion;- — that be had never hsatd it 
even hinted until that moment.'^ 

I shall content myself with making hut one more qaotatioa 
ftom Mr. Biirge^ and this vill also oe found of coiisidera.bie 
importance. 

If you will turn to page 93 of the evidence, yofiir Gmce will 
find the following question and answer, -which I ha^e already 
woted at page 67 of this letter. Mr. BailUe is undet exa- 
f mination. 

" Hate you, or not, withia the walls of Pariiainent, had ftby edm- 
ffiunicatibn wiUi aay indtvidiial upon this subject out of this rooM ? 

^* I have, in the Committee Room, where we the witMises ni<ietf .1 
met some gentlemen who are there; but I have not entered into a 
coinmumcation on this busiiiess. I have met gentlemen transiently 
iher^— 'Mr. Scott and Mr. Murge, who aek sitrsNG THsaE ii6%.*' 

At page 966 your Grace will find Mr. BEi^e's report of: thi 
1 matter. ^ - ' " 

• " Have you been ih any way instrumental in preparing evident^ «t 
pttjenring witnesses to attend this committee? 

** / AotJg directed persons to be brought before your Lotiishipfj who 
I conceived yrow their local experience were the most cofnpetent 0ji,d 
likely to give evidence to this committee ; in that sense I have beeii 
instrumental in bringing witnesses before this coinmittett ; tlui) ;t 
should have done oa a private individual, even if I had not beeja 
iagent. I do not suppose for one moinent that the questtba istti^ndi 
to .aiik me whether i have in any degree directly or indirectly ende?.'- 
youred to influence any witness m the testimony he should give, p^ ;td 
give to his mind any bias on the facts to which he might depbiiis^ jbe- 
cauee that would convey an imputation rejecting on my !iauxi^, <^a- 
racter, and would furnish matter for very grave and serious^^oniplaint. 
It has so happened that, from having to attend the coifiamttee of 
House of Commons, Ihavt scarcely had Q,ntf comtn.iaii6aihnvAth ti^ 
tntheis who has been before your Lordship, except by occammtt^ 
saving\ that I knew from their long residence in the coio&y they tnulBt 
be able to give important information ; but as to the pat^chdsff {ii^Cts 
to which they could depose, the details tliey could give to your Loi^« 
ships, I knew nothing whatever." 

This was Mr., Bute's statement on tbe. 2!7M of 
without meaning to say that there is, a direclincongrmly, it must 
be acknowledged that this sitting in the mttiesses* cpmniitt^ 
room, (or in other words, waiting room) cheek by jowl witJi 
Baillie and Scott, " that slo-ewd, clever planter/' with wbose eyi- 
deucc Mr. Baillie, at page 137, promised mat your Lordship sbonld 
be iiidulged, is rather Mrd to reconcile, with that occadoml com" 
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mmtkaHon with the witnesses, to which Mr. Bulge's gltendaoc<? 
in the other committee Umited him ! I therefore f £ci"«5^tefhl to 
your Grace for affording to Mr. Burge oa the 30th ofJultf a fair 
opportunity of explaining somewhat farcher the nature of his 
coimexion with this enc^uiry before their Lordships. The follow- 
iiig explanation is in stnct accordance with Mr. Baillie's evidence, 
though it must be owned that it goes Bomewhat more deeply intx) 
the matter than Mr. Burge's owa evidence, given three days 
before. 

" Do you consider it a part of the duty required of you to take a 
share ia getting up t Ikc West India case either for this committee or 
auy other committee ?'" 

*' £ do not nndersiand the rc>-rr. getting vp a case; that would 
imply, perhaps, that I was fabricating a case. I hare no hesitation 
in stating, that in the prosecution of an enquiry of so much magnitude 
as that in which your Ix)rds<xipf and the committee of the other house 
are now engaged, 1 would exert the local experience which i derived from 
a residence of twenty years in the colony with all the solicitude which, 
from interest in its welfare and from my official situation as the agent, 
! necessarily feel, in discovering mch witnesses as could gim ike most 
accurate information respecting the state of Jamaica, and of its slave 
population, so that each committee might have the beist means of de- 
ciding correctly upon this question. / would not bring a man before 
your Lordships' committee wko I thought would prove nothing, or 
who I thought would prove that which in conscience I believed 
was not correct. So far I may he considered as conceiving it my duty 
to get up the case for these commiitees, but in no other way. I have 
very cautiously abstained from sounding people as to the sort of evi- 
dence they were going to give ; when I mention, to the solicitor to 
write to SK<:h a person to come and give evidence, I know, from the 
character of that person, that he must have had the experience which 
will enable him to give the information which I expect from a man of 
local experience." 

" Who is the solicitor ?" 

'* Mr» Markland; he is the solicitor of the West India committee, 
and has the conduct of the case as far as regards your Ix)rdship9' 
committee. There is no solicitor employed in the conduct of the case 
before the House of Commons, for I have attended to that as a 
member of the committee, except that I have occasionalLy desired 
Mr. Markland to write certi^in persons." (Vide p. 1000.) 

Hence it appears that Mr. Surge exerted his experience, with 
all the official solicitude of agent of Jamaica, to discover wit- 
nesses; and to bring such men before your Lordship's committee, 
as would prove that which he (Mr. Bur|;.3) believed to be correct ! 
And farther, that he occasionally desired the solicitor to write 
to certain persons to come and give evidence, though he very 
cautiously abstained from sounding people as to what they had 
to say ! ! 1 
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. Ail this, howe-r^er, by no means signifies " getting up a Jiasc," 
and perfectly accords with the "scarcely any commimicatioijt'f 
mentioned at jpage 967. . 

How did it hM>pen, I may ask in passing, that your Orace 
never thouefht of calling Mr. Markiand to corroborate tb«i esplar 
nation of Mr. Bui^e ? / should most unquestionably have sent 
for him on the instant ; but these obvious matters always seem 
to be unaccountably forgotten ! 

Now ihen for Mr. Bulge's evidence, which I trust I have 
most favourably introduced to your Grace's notice. 

I pass over tne ^' statement" witb which he professes to begin; 
it is (singular enough, that vrithout anjr previous out of doors 
communication with the witness, some noble Peer shouldj with 
most happy propriety, stumble upon the question, 

" Have you any " statement" which you wish to make to the com- 
mittee respecting the state of the West India colonies V 

And then Mr. Bui^e produces a " statement" ready cut and 
dried, giving a lon^ ngmarole of parliamentary sanction to slave 
property, and so jorth. Was this " statement" bon& fide in- 



quotations from their Lordships' evidence for pro-slavery advo- 
cates. At page 967, his examination assumes a more specific 
"shape. He is asked to state to the committee, what has been 



The legislature of Jamaica has in various instances ameliorated 
the provisions of its slave law in favour of the slave population. In 
1824j with the view of fully securing to the slave his undisturbed 
enjoyment of the day which was allowed him for his own purposes, it 
protected him from being levied on for any debts due by his owaer. 
Another provision was adopted, and which originated entirely with 
the assembly, was * an act to facilitate the mauuitnissioQ of slaves hy 
removing tliose impediments which existed when the present owner 
had only a temporary interest in the slave ; complete provision was 
made in that case for effecting his manumission, and at the same time 
of securing the proceeds arising from his sale for tbe benefit of those 
who might have a reversionary interest in the slave himself. In 1826 
the assembly revised and consolidated all the laws which had pre- 
viously been passed for the protection of the slaves, and made most 
important a<Mitions and improvements. It passed that act which was 
transmitted to this country, and from which his majesty was advised 
to withhold his assent in consequence of certain clauses which it con- 
tained respecting sectarians and nightly meetings." 

* la this, as in many other instances, I retain even the grammatical 
inaccuracies of the evidence, purposely to guard against any impu- 
tation of misquoting it. 
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Thus, in Mr. Surge's opinion, the consolidstion act of 1826^ 
made " most importEnt additions" aiid improvements, i do not 
deny it: but it was guilty of most important omissions also. 
'OiG additions in this act, though vaiaable as far as they go, are 
clogged with such restrictions as to make them comparatively 
•yaluelegs j and I wiii point out a few of theni. Mr. Burge, a 
colonial attoroey-generai, should cot have leji this duty to me, 
nor should their Xordships have allowed him to speak thus 
lar^ly of most **.importaat additions," '?\^thout utsisting upou 
their being specified, that they might judge of their importance 
for themselves. The first of these additions is to be found in 
the 34th section; the object of this dause is to prevent mutila- 
tion, or wanton or cruel flogging of a slave ; and doubtless, if 
the provisions were adequate to the restraint of such heinous 
crimes, this would have been a most important addition to the 
slave law. But will not your Grrace be surprised when I tell you 
that consistently with the provision of this boasted clause a 
slave might be mutilated, dismembered, or cruelly flogged ; and 
so far as I can find, without limit ^ provided death did not follow? 
and yet the special sessions, who are empo\,ered to punish, 
would not violate the letter of the law,^ if they fined tlie offender 
sixpence, and then discharged liirn ! ! 

The cunninE' of colonial legislation took gocd care to impose- 
a maximum, but not a minimum of penalty ! and thus, in spite 
of Mr. Bulge's boasted " addition," the offence is defined, though 
loosely, but the punishment is not. Nor is this all ; this " most 
important addition" most equitably provided, that should the 
special sessions of slave-possessing justices, consider the com- 
plaint of a poor slave to be " unfounded," he shall be delivered 
back to bis owner, or be punished by "hard labour or whipping," 
as their colonial worships " may think proper" I And yet mrther 
to impoverish its force, the 132nd section of the act declares, 
that if the owner is convicted, a slave that "shall have been 
sworn upon the trial ag a witness, upon the part of the prosecu- 
tion," is excented from the power given to the special sessions, 
of declaring tne victim of the offender free. 

Is it not obvious to your Grace, that the evidence of the un- 
fprtunats slave himself is thus almost necessarily excluded ? 
for if he convicts his owner, he must remain in bondage to a vin- 
dictive master ! Yet, by his evidence alone, in five cases out of 
six, could conviction be ensured ! 

Why vyas this explanation withheld, when Mr. Burge bragged 
of his "most unportant additions ?" 

Another mw clause in the same act, and upon the introduc- 
tion of which, at p^es 970 and 971, Mr. Burge seems to pique 
himself considerably, provided for the admission of slaye evi- 
desce ; this too I admit to be a "most important addition/' had 
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it been impeded by no resttictions, to render the provision nuga- 
tory. Mr. Burge has mentioned the addition/' but on thel-e- 
stricttons he held his peace. If your Grace will piease to turn to 
the 130th clause of the act, you will find that ere slave evidence 
can be received, a certificate of baptism must be produced; no 
eas}'^ matter where not one in five hundred is baptized : but this 
is unimportant compared with what foiiowB: "provided also 
that no white person or persons of free condition shall be coxi" 
victed of any of the crimes aforesaid, on the t^stirionies of any 
slaves, unless two of the said slaves at least, clearly and cori- 
sistently depose to the same fact or circumstance, such slaves 
being examined apart, and out of the hearing of each other " ! 

Now, ray Lord, I will suppose a case. Let the o^vner direct his 
driver to flog his wife with cruelty ; a case perfectly possible 
and l^al (except as to the cruelty, according to the colonial 
coiistruetion of tnat word), as the law now stands in Jamaica. 

By this act, if the wife gives evidence, and her master is con- 
victed, she and her husband both know that she must remain 
in bondage to her cruel, and now oiFended owner. On the 
other hand, the husband's evidence alone, is by this proviso in- 
sufficient to convict. Where, in guch a case, is the boasted im- 
portance of this addition to the slave code ? 

Did Mr. Burge frankly communicate even tL's defect ? So 
far from it, that at pages 988 and 989, he enters into a laboured 
argument to prove that even the infliction of thirty-nine lashes 
under the 34th section of the consolidated slave law (corre- 
sponding with the 37th section of the act of 1826), might be an 
offence under another section of the same act ! The following 
are his words: — 

" I am desirous of correcting an enoneous notion which appears to 
prevail, and which has been stated elsewhere. The consolidated slave 
law says, in the 34th section, — * Tliat no slave on any plantation or 
settlement, or in any of the workhouses or gaols in this island, shall 
receive more than ten lashes at one time, and for one offence, unless 
the owner, attorney, guardian, executor or administrator, or overseer 
of such plantation or settlement having such slave in his care, or 
keeper of such workhouse, or keeper of such gaol, shall be present i 
and that no such owner, attorney, guardian, executor, administrator, 
or overseer, workhouse-keeper or gaol-keeper, shall on any account 
punish a slave with more than thirty-nine lashes at one time, and for 
one offence, nor inflict nor suffer to be inflicted such last-mentioned 
punishment, or any other number of lashes, twice in the same day, 
nor until the deiinqu?»nt has recovered from the effects of any former 
punishment,, under a penalty not less than ten pounds nor v^oro than 
twenty pounds for every offence, to be recovered against the pe rson 
I directing or permitting such punishment in a summary manner, Tiipon 
I conviction before any three magistrates, by warrant of distress and 
sale : and in default of payment, the said magistrates are hereby re- 
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quired acd empowered to commit such ofFetider to the common g-aoi. 
for any space of ti,rre not exceeding tea days, besides beic* subject 
to be prosecuted by iodictmcnt in the supreme or asshe court or 
courts of quarter i»assions of this island as for an offence committed 
against this act." It has been eaid that this clause gives to the owner 
or overs?«r an authority to iufiict thirty-nme iashes at any one time, 
and that he mjght do m without regard to the cause for which those 
thirtj-iiiue ias&es were infiicted ; in short, that it is a law sanctiorung 
tlie iufliction of that degree of punishment ; now 1 have no hesitation 
in stating ';\at an overseer, although he did not exceed the number of 
tlurty-nine lashes, although he inflicted even less than thirty-nine 
lashes, might make h?mself amenable to the subsequent clause of the 
act, which subjects him to prosecution for maltreating or wantonly 
whipping, bt^n^, or punishing the negro, because, if causelessly be 
indicted thirty-nine lashes, if he inflicted them on any of the pre- 
tences which it may be supposed he might have availed himself of, / 
should consider that he had been guilty of wantonly whipping, or 
beating, or of the offence of maltreating, in the language of the 
twenty-uir,th clause of the act, and liable to be prosecuted for that 
offence ; and I have no doubt, speakiicg from my experience of iuricR, 
tliat establishing before them that those thirty-nine lashes had been 
given causelessly f or on a mere pretext, his conduct would have been 
considered as wanton punishment or as maltreatment within the 
meaning of the law, and an indictment against him would have been 
sustained. I know, in respect to the language of that clause, it was 
expressed in terms sufficiently comprehensive to meet every case of 
cruel trcatmeat, by inflicting any number of stripes, whether exceed- 
ing or less tban the number mentioned in the 34th clause." 

Was there ever a more specious or delusive argument? Was 
it ever denied, that even a single blow might be so inflicted, as 
io mutilate or dismember 1 and of course such a blovr need not 
be repeated nine and thirty times to fall within the act. Yet 
Mr. Barge, umh \ cover of a hypothetical case like this, would 
insinuate that even thi\<Y-nine lashes cannot be legally inflicted, 
\miess suiBcient cui\ < i« shown! He does not saj^this; he 
leaves it to be inferred ii ^ m what he does say. He would wish 
the very existence of th^-' nvbitrary power to be considered a 
vul^ error ! Whether it i bo or not, shall be proved by the 
act itself. The clause runs as iollows 

" And in order to restrain arbitrary punishment, be it farther 
enacted, by the authority aforesaid, tlu\( no slave on any plantation or 
settlement, or in any of the workhouses c\ gaols in this island, shall 
teceive more than ten lashes at one tinw. iuut for one offence, unless, 
the owner. Attorney, guardian, executor v\ t Iministrator, or overseer 
of such plantation or settlement, having suclv slave in his care, or 
keeper of such workhouse, or keeper of such g^ol, shall be present; 
and that no such owner, attorney, guardian, executor, adminis- 
trator, or overeeer, workhouee-keeper, or gaol-keeper shall on any 
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account punish a slave vrith more than thirty cine lashes at one tmic, 
and. for one of^'cBcc, nor inflict, nor Euffer to be ii-i.fii':t-:d such la5;t- 
Hscntiotied punisbroent, nor any other number of itishes on the sains 
day, nor until tlie delinquent has recovered from the effects of any 
foraier pwrnshjaeat, under a penalty of not less thaa teu pounds/' &c. 

If your Grace is not yet satisfied, that it was the impemtive 
duty of their Lordships to have mistrusted this learned evidence, 
at least so far as to have called for the act itself, 1 viill make 
another quotation from Mr. Bui^e, which, when compared with 
the statute, I think you will admit to be conclusive. He is asked 
at p&ga 989, iha following question : — 

*' Is there auy other punishment than fine and imprisonment for the 
act of maiming a negro ?" 

" There is a power given to the court to place the negro completely 
out of the reach of the owner who had inSicte d upon him such an 
outrage ; in short, the court, for any species of cruel treatment, 
proved to its satisfaction, has the power of removing that person so 
treated from bondage, and giving him his freedom, and imposing 
upon the delinquent a penalty, which goes to the justices and vestry 
of the parish to which the slave belonged, in order to support him 
ttfterwar<is ; or, in case there be no penalty imposed, the justices and 
vestry are bound to protect that person so manumitted." 

Here Mr. Bur^e distinctljr and positively swears, that the 
court for any species of cruel treatment, proved to its satisfac- 
tion, has the power of removing that person so treated, from 
bondage, and giving him his freedom. 

Compare this assertion with the 132nd section that I have 
already quoted. I will give the exact words. 

" The court shall not be at liberty to exercise the power given by 
this act for declaring any slave free, and discharged from all manner 
of servitude, where the owner of such slave has been convicted of par- 
ticular olFences — if any slave shall have been sworn upon the trial as 
a witness on the part of the prosecution" S I ! 

Which are we to believe, the statute or Mr, Burge ? The 
words of either appear equally positive, and yet they are in direct 
contradiction" ! ! ! 

I will take yet another of these vaunted " additions," on which 
Mr. Burge makes much comment in his Jirst speech at page 970. 
It is the 14th section of the act of 1831 (the ICth of the act of 
1826), and which he assumes to give the slave a right of possessing 
property. I must observe however, here, that though from the 
manner in which Mr. Bui^e speaks, it seems doubtful whether 
he was aware of it, tjbe two acts differ materially in an important . 
particular, making the act of 1826 in some respects, more tavour- 
able to the slave. As the law stands, however, upon the recent 
act, not only is it very equivocal whether ii bsus any enabling 
operation at all, to invest the slave with a right of property, 
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but it is t^er^ char, thai how8Ter deficient in this refipect. 
its /-r.-jV;".'-//;./ operation is extensirC} and well tk£:: '.l : I 
mil not revert to the "laconic" explanation of the '^'JaBiaica 
lawyer," already ^ven above at page SO, but I wili entreat 
jom Grace to notsce, that weaving a laugh at ths Irishism of 
corifeniog the light of lawful possession of that which may be 
lawfully possessed, without defining what may be lawfully 
possessed, the proviso that ail property fbove £25 in value, 
must be recovered in the courts of the island^ but that no 
da%>& shall sue except in his owner's name, leaves the poor 
slave exectiy where he stood > as regards property beyond that 
limit : it is fns master'sj not hisj for if his master takes it from 
Mm, its value deprives liim of a remedy ; he cannot sue " except 
in his master's name V" 

Bid Mr. Eurge point out the absurdity of this most important 
addition? It certainly was not necessary, for the difficulty had 
been already warmly argued before your Grace ; yet in ^ood 
faith, Mr. Burge should have noticed it too, when be quoted the 
right of property as an amelioration of the planters, consequent 
on Mr. Canning's resolutions. And if Mr. Bni^c failed to do 
BO, it should have been extorfed fix>m him by a rigorous exemi- 
nation. 

I shomld here feel disposed to take my leave of Mr. Brn^e. 
I have said more than enough to lead to a right estimate of hia 
evidence, but I have not yet quite done vrith him. Wili yowi" 
Grace please to turn to page 9681 the witness has there been 
mentioning that His Majesty withheld his assent from the act of 
1826, in consecjuence of certain clauses which it contained re- 
specting sectarians and nightly meetings. He is then asked, 

** W as the spirit of that clause cue of intolerance or of police V 
" I am perfectly satisjicd it did mi onginate in a spirit of religions 
iniolerance. I was in the island at the time, and as attonsey-general 
takiog a very active part in promoting the passing of that law, not 
only publicly, but by my private and personal intercourse *with metn- 
bcrg of the assembly, with most of 7okom I was on very friendly 
terms^ The attorney-general of Jamaica, from his connexion with 
the government, mast feel a great interest in keeping the assembly 
on good terms with the governor, and through him with the govern- 
ment here, and he feels an interest in endeavouring to promote the 
best uaderstaading between the government and the assembly. From 
thesii considerations J had a great deal of communication with the 
members of that house : and I say to your Lordships, as I have pre- 
viously said to his Majesty*s ministers, that I am convinced those 
clauses were not introduced into the law with the slightest feeling of 
hostility towards the sectarians in respect of their religious tenets. 
I am quite convinced that the sole motive in causing the introduction 
of those clanses was a desire to maintain the police of the colony, to 
prevent tiiose excesses to which the midnight meetings gave rise, 



equally injurso-us to the health of the slave arsd to i\m trauQuiility of 
llifi colony f to protect the slaves from a system of extortivin which was 
generaliy practised upon them bv collections made at the different 
meeting-houses, and to prevent ilte slaves from being exposed to re- 
ligious instruction from those who were ignorast or indiscreet, or of 
heated and enthissiastic temperaments of mind. Kostility towards the 
eectariatis as a religious body fcnned no motive for the introduction of 
those clauses." 

WiW your Grace please to compare this broad denial of all 
religious intolcrasce, with some of the correspondence that lies 
oa me tabic of your house. 

I begin vntli Mr. Huskisson's dispatch, of the 22nd of Sep- 
tember, 1827, in which he points out the enactments of the law 
of December, 1826, which he thouglit to be opposed to the prm- 
ciples of religiom tokraiion, and expressed himself Btrongly upon 
them. 

I next refer to Mr. Huskisson's dispatch of the 22nd of March, 
1828, where he reiterates his objections, and suggests the prin- 
ciples which should guide the assembly in the''^ control of reli- 
gious instruction. 

I will now quote a letter from Lord Belmore to Sir George 
Murray, of the 20th of December, 182&. 

*' I regret extremely," says his Lordship, "that one clause has been 
left in this bill, creating a more marked and invidious distinction 
between the sectarians and ministers of the established church, than 
those which occasioned the rejection of the act of 1826. I watched 
this measure through its whole progress, and used every exertion in 
my power to effect the removal or modification in this clause. I en- 
close a copy of th?, amendments proposed by the council to this biOj 
in which they endcfsvour to destroy the distinction between sectarians 
and ministers of the established church, but their endeavours failed 
in guccess." — (Vide part 1 of papers presented to Parliament in July, 
1830, No. vii. page 5.) 

Sir Geoi^a Murrey in his despatch of the 8th of April, 1830, 
in reply to this letter of Lord Belmore;, observes, 

" The present is the third attempt which has been made la the 
course of three years to introduce the law i^especting religious worship, 
Ixx opposition to most distinct and repeated expression of His Ma- 
jesty's disapprobation of the principles upon which it provides." 

Thus we see that a continued controversy was maintained be- 
tween the house of assembly and the colonial secretary, from 
the act of 1826 to the act of 1830, turning altogether upon the 
question of " religious toleration." Yet Mr. Surge declares . 
himself perfectly satisfied that the clause in question did not 
originate in " a spirit of religious intolerance ; that " hostility 
towards the eectarians, as a religious body, formed no motive 
for the introduction of those clauses althoij^h by the same act. 
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Catliolics and even Jews, ss weli as the church establislunent; 
v,cre escspted from their operation, \ 

What can Mr. Burge mean when be talks of reii^ous into- 
ieraacet 

I promised to nift the accaracy of Mr. Surge's kw respecting 
the separation of families by s«^le ; <m which he makes a very 
professioaal display in his concluding speech at page 1040. 1 
must give this iu his own words. 

"I do not know whether your lordships have had any evidence 
given to you on a subject vthim excites a great deal of feeling in this 
country ; I mean the possible separation of families. A very old act of 
the colonial legislature, ian act of the eighth George the Second, pro- 
hibited the marshal, in other v^ords the sheriff, who has to execute 
writs, from selling slaves otherwise than in families ; and althongh 
perhaps tlie language of that clause was not very precise and strict, ^et 
the supreme court of the island, over which there has been presidmg 
for m&n^ years as chief justice a barrister and a gentleman of ednca- 
tiou ana hbcfal attainments, in the cotisiruction of that clause, and 
in enforcing its execution, would have interposed for the purpose of 
preventing the separation. I beg further to add, that with r©jpect.to 
the sales which take place by voluutacy contract, a practice prevails 
of not separating famdies. Independently of considerations of huma> 
nity, the owner of the slave so to be sold has a direct interest in pro- 
curing tive best price, and he certainly would not obtain the best 
price if he sold them singly ; a greater price would be given for the 
same number of slaves in a family than would be given for them 
separately. Now, with respect to the sales that take place under the 
decrees of the Court of Chancery, which is another mode in which 
they take place, the Master of the Court of Chancery who has the 
conduct of the sale takes care that they are sold in families. An- 
other mode of sale takes place by means of private bills; no bill would 
receive His Majesty's assent here, which, being a private bill, would 
be requisite, if there was not an express provision contained in the 
act that the slaves should be sold in families. It was only the other 
day that a gentleman who had obtained m act of the legislature of 
Jamaica to enable him to sell certain slaves came to me and informed 
me that objections were entertained in the colonial office to the pass- 
ing of that act. He produced to me the act, and, having read it, I 
t»aid at once, * You need not assign to me the reason for the King's 
assent not being given, for I find that it has not tbe clause which is 
always inserted for the sale being made in families.' It is not true, 
as is generally asserted, that families may be sold separately." 

Your .Gface shouM particularly notice the terms of this learned 
explanaldon ; he alludes to the four priacipal classes of sale : — 
Mret, sale by the provost — ^marshal, or sheriff. 
Secondly, by voluEtary contract 
"Riirdiy, by decree of court 
And lastly; by private acts. 
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With respect to the iirst of these clets-'s of sales, imder (lie 
act of the eighth of Geoi^e if., wlncb. is I believe now repealed, 
see. how caufiotisly he expresses himself, " The supreme court of 
" the island wonid have interposed to enforce the clause, though 
" its language was cot yery stnct or precise." How can Mr. Burge 
answeF for the sapi-eme court of the island ? Bat it would not 
have been expedient for Mr. Burge to have expressed himself 
less cautiously, inasmuch as I find at page 52^ of the papers 
presented to ParHament in 1827, Part I., an opinion of Mr. 
jBarge on this very act^ beginning as follows :^ — "Although it 
might sp^m from the language of the eighth of George If., 
eha|). v., that it wos not imperative on the provost marshal to 
sell in families, yet it has been the practice, kc. 

Cautious as he is, I think Mr. Bur^e has gone quite far enough 
in swearing that the supreme court m the construction of that 
clause, and in enforcing its execution, would have interposed for 
the purpose of nreventmg the separation after he had thus given 
an official opinion that the clause a.dmitted of no such con- 
struction ! 

In the second class of sale, voluntary contract, as he calls it, 
he virtually admits that there is no " lav?" of prohibition, for he 
rests it upon " practice" founded Tipon the interest of the owner. 

Here men it seems that it is true that families may be sold 
separately ! Had there been a law to prevent it, would be not 
have quoted it 1 and so fer from interest ensurii^ the universality 
of the practice, I can conceive twenty cases, in which both in- 
terest and convenience would combine to make a sale of domestic 
separation desirable to the owner. 

In the third and fourth cases, I admit that the couil and the 
le^lature may, if they please, prevent it ; but these are rare 
cases compared with the general traffic. The bulk of slave 
sales are voluntary ; and in every volunt^ sale, it is most in- 
disputably true, let Mr. Burge say what he "::vill, that families 
may be separated by sale. 

Mr. Burge knows very well that, previously to the Act of 
1826, a bill to rhis effect formed one of the eight transmitted to. 
the assembly, by Lord Bathurst ; the draft o^ which Mr. Burge 
himself revued, but which the House of Assembly would not 
adopt. 

Mr. Burge farther knows that, hi the rejected bill of 1826, 
the only restrictive clause upon separation, regarded the case of 
a levy made of a family jointly, but there vm an expi-ess proviso 
that the act should not mterfere with individual levies. Tnis was 
the fifth clause. 

He also knows that this same clause was repeated, in the 
same words, in the rejected act of 1829. 
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And} lastly, he is aware that the act of 1831, which is bow in 
fovce-f c<mi ifis ihe mme word^ and no other, ' 

If then such has been the state of the law, from 1826 to this 
hour, what does Mi. Bxxi^e mean when he swearsf " It iB fiot true, 
as is geiserally assertedj that families may be sold separately'! t 

It would oe indeed tmpaxdonable, if I were to ODc»t callii^ 
your Grace's pointed attentiw to the att-empte made by Mr. 
Burge, in many parts of his evidence, to impeach the testimony 
of the witnesses already examined. 

By what rights I aek not upon what authority, bat by what 
right, could he claim the privilege of depreciating the missir/aary 
witnesses ? He was not present at their examination. He could 
not have known, unless by breach of privilege, what they had 
stated. 

Yet, presnxning upon the indulgence which had been shown 
him, and eager, by anticipation, to counteract the weight of the 
missionary testimony, he dares to speak to their Lordships of 

" Statements by individuals cf strong feelings and prejudices, who, 
under the infiuence of those feelings aad prejudices^ have, given to 
their representations a colouring which does not belong to them ; — 
who have greatly e:!^,ggerated some circumstances, and have related 
others on hearsay, and for which they had no guScient authority" {-^ 
(Vide page 104L) 

And again, speaking of Mr. Taylor at p. 1039, he observes, 

" I do not mean to say that Mr. Taylor intejided to represent that 
which was untrue ; but a wan who is a perfect enthusiast certainly 
does not bring to the consideration of drcun]^mnbes,the sober ana 
calm judgment with which he ought to examine them.*'' 

Once more : this witness^ who is so indignant it- hearsay evi- 
dence, quotes to your Grace a mwms^ r^ort of some, speech 
of Mr. Barrf, ana tells their Lordships that 

" He refers to that paper, because he is aware their }[x>rd8hips have 
had before them Mr. Knibb, Mr. Barry, and Mr. Duncan. They 
may have represented cases of cruelty— cases calculated to* harrow up 
the feelings of those to whoro tfeey. have been comm'inicated. But it 
would be an act, he yeatures^' i !) to say, 6f gross injustice, if their re- 
pre^l^taUons were deemed to be true, before- 4n opportunity had been 
ofTCFed to pemns in the island, conversant with all the. circumstancl», 
of^vingmeir' explanation or their rcfatation" I~(Vide p«^e 1038.) 

ti^ios, in the^^s^ioe ejjarit, at page 974, bq ©adeavoips^^^to 
excite, ipipiDejudice, ^ ^he admil^i ttpon mete^^'Bupposition,^ 'mere 
BpcciUa&ye *^ consider ^^ainstaman whose name will be 
as!so«^tb<d, b^:aH jSQCM^ vrath:eveIy^ tlm tlutt is good and 
great, wh^n it is Sigoiienl^mt 1L Mr, nva:^ erer existed. The 
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late Mr. Stepben—it would (degrade Iiis. memory to Yindicate 
him from the reproaches of a hundred Mr. Burges. 

Tliere is also a dark insinuation of this, gentleman at page 
982; wliich must be exposed. . 

" There is another circumstance which is also apparent in his con- 
fessions, and it is this, that the negroes impHcated ia this rebellion 
appear to har%-» known of the intention to recall Lord Belmore six 
weeks before the despatch was sent from this country to Lord Bel- 
more, for the first time announcing the intention of the government 
to recall him." 

" Did they take that from the newspaper ?" 

" I do not believe the intention to recall Lord Belmore was ever 
surmised in the newspaper at all. I can only account for the slaves 
understanding that Lord Belmore was to be recalled by believing that 
communications must have been made to them by persons in this 
country who reasoned upon their belief that they could procure the 
recall of Lord Belmore. In no other way can I account for the con- 
fident opinion the negroes entertained that Lord Belmore was to be 
recalled." 

Does he xi this mysterious way presume to infer treachery t 
Why does he not speak out? iBecause he knows full well 
that there needs no recourse to such extravagant suggestions. 
The solution is obvious and satisfactory : — ^the confession is 
cooked up by colonial trickery, to gull the British public. Ere 
their Lordships allowed a reference to such confessions, and, yet 
more, before they permitted their witness here and elsewhere to 
build on them insinuations to the prejudice of others (vide page 
1038), they should have enquired how they had been obtained. 

If I advert at all to these contemptible msinuations, it is only 
to remind your Grace that, as chairman of the committee, it 
was imperative upon you at once to silence the colonial babbling, 
which sought under cover of its protection to convey to the 
public ear injurious reflections upon individuals who have no 
opportunity of meeting such accusers face to face, and covering 
them with the shame they ^'^^ y deserve. 

How happened it that you did not feel it an incumbent duty 
to silence a witness, who presumed thus to call in question the 
veracity or fidelity of others ? Can your Grace suppose that the 
public will not feel with me, how gross was the insult thus 
offered by the witness, not only to the missionaries and Mr. Tay- 
lor, but, through their committee, to the House of Peere? or 
that the same public are so blind as not to see that such un- 
exampled licence would never have he&n. allowed to any man, 
who was not sustained by the avowed protection of those, 
through whom this insult was conveyed ?-^r that, seeing this, 
the public will not appreciate the noble tribunal? 

I nave spent more time upon Mr. Burge than he merits ; and 
i have departed from my avowed intention of treating argument^ 

o 
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in.ihc mouth of a witncsS) with disdain. But I iurve done &o 
only to sbov/ hovt*easY is the exposure of all colonial sophistiy, 
even without the aid of cross-examination. I must return to my 
proverbs. I amsvorse than Sancho : " Give a dog rope eiicuE,li and 
be vo.il hang himself," And thus it has beea with Burge, — swa.g- 
gcrii.gin alT the porapositv of legal reputationj and confiding in 
the goou-natuied credulity^ or perhaps the yet more good- 
natured knowledge; of the friends around hiui, the man has 
j'lunged himself into an abyss of legal error, which, if it adds to 
his reputation as a colonial advocate, will mar it, I fear as a 
coloirial lawyer. But, like all his coadjutors, he has aided the 
cause he meant to injure; for not only has he proved his own 
inaccuracy, where he ought to have been well-informed, but he 
has shov/n the kindness and good-wall towards him, of those no- 
ble auditors who^ on this occasion, ought sternly to have aiFected 
ignorance even of his name ! 



I promised in the commencement an abstract of the colonial 
evidence, classifying it under the principal heads of enquiry ; but 
I find it extremely difficult to redeem this promise. My first 
difficulty arises from the inconsistencies which I have pointed 
out in the preceding pages ; for exarnple, how am I to class the 
evidence of a man upon the subject oi moral improvement, when 
in one pa^e he states it to be considerable, and m the nextavovrs 
that falsehood, dishonesty, and licentiousness are as much as 
ever, prominent traits of the negro character ? 

Another difficulty proceeds from the meagre, indefinite, style 
of the examinations. Several of the witnesses are examined at 
great length, and yet it is impossible to discover what is the im- 
mediate ^rift of the committee : — the questions are rambling, de- 
sultory, and irrelevant ; and of course, the answers partake of the 
same character. I may instance the examination of Halsted. 
Curtin, Dignum, and Sharp. It is difficult to find a reason for 
calling of any one of these men, judging from the questions 
which were put to them ; Dig-num, it is true, had lately iretumed 
from Jamaica, and had been a captain in the militia during the 
disturbances ; but, for any thing that appears in his testinaony, 
he as ptofoundly ignorant, even of the nature and causes of 
the insurrection, as one of 6ur volunteer cockney captains would 
have been of the peninsular war. In this dilemma, compelled to 
arrange chaotic confusion, I must discharge myself of my pro- 
mise as best as I may : I will therefore arrange oh a separate 
sheet those topics which ou^ht in my judgment to have 
formed the basis of the enquiry, and class under each the 
information, such as it is, which I have been able to collect. I 
have already adverted at page 9 to this classification of the 
subject. (See separate sheetJ) 
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This sumiiiary, m'y Lord, though not always given in the exact 
vvords of the witnesses, vdll be found to convey their nieaniiag 
correctly, I have only dtered the phraseology here and there 
for the sake of grammar or brevity. Lest it should be supnosed, 
however, that any alteration of the sense is intended, t have 
carefully given a reference in every case to the original evidence. 
I honestly believe, and I think your Gmce will agree vdth me, 
that if I have erred at all, it has been on the colonial side, in 
assuming much that is here Mated to be evidence fairly given, 
when, coupling it with the esrposure already made, it scarcely 
deserves the name. In truth, the whole colonial case is, after all 
this boasted enquiry, so unsound lipon its own showing, so con- 
fessedly trumpery in its character, that now, when I have finished 
my task, I feel more than half ashamed at having troubled either 
your Grace or myself with iis dissection. The rest ojf my duty 
IS of a more satisfactory, as well as of a graver chamcter. I can 
promise your Grace but little amusement ; but either to you or 
to others who are v^illing to go a step farther, whether for the 
sf':e of humanity, or of acquinng correct colonial information of 
d .3p political import, my next letter will afford matter of much 
interest and serious reflection. The extracts I shall hereafter 
give are not unlikely to kindle an alarm even among the West 
Indian body^ for they may perchance awaken the reluctant 
suspicion that the day of reckoning is at hand ! — ^the day of 
atonement almost past ! — that it is even now a matter of doubt 
whether legislative emancipation will not be anticipated by self- 
extricaticii from the bonds of slavery ! I confess to your Grace 
that such is my own feelmg. Knowledge is every where in 
advcnce, both of rehgion and E^orality. No man can look 
around him vdthout observing this** ; nor is it difficult to account 
for it : literature has becon-e cheap, education is universal, but 
the opportunities of rehgioub instruction have not been enlarged 
in proportion. Such too is the case in every colony. The slave, 
miserable and degraded as his condition long has been, has at 
len^h begun to snare in this general intellectual improvement : 
he is gradually discovering nis strength — ^his eyes are more 
rapidly opening to his unnatural exclusion from the pale of 
civilized life — and in Jamaica he has made one great, persevering, 
and therefore most aianning effort, to regain his position in the 
scale of humanity. He will not stop here ; men who could hold 
out for months, when himted down like wild beasts by the fero- 
cious impunity of martial law, — men who set at defiance the 
bullets and bayonets of well armed enemies, though unable to 
^ return blow for blow — men who would not yield, though their 
^brethren were offered up in hecatombs in exchange for a single 
life, — ^men hke these, your Grace may be assured, will never 
again sit down in tame tranquillity to have their manacles 
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replaced, and the scourge oace more dyed with their own and 
their cMldreiis' blood. 

So completely do I, and as I believe, tliree-fourths of the 
Anti'-Slavery party feel convinced, that a saiigidnary abolition is 
at liand, ihat, answering for myself if not for them, I can truly 
assert my principal r^otive for the part I take, no longer to be the 
assistance of the wretched African, but to avert that dreadful 
catastrophe which the folly of his oppressor is about to bring 
dowO; not merely upon himself, but upon thousands and tens of 




I have the honour to be 
Your Grace's very obedient Servant, 



LEGION. 



I/>ndon:-S. Passter, Jun^ Printfr, 14, Bartholonww Closs. 



Nothing is more probable than tliat the partisans of the colonists may detach this sheet from the context, and refer to it, pro tanto, as the admission o^n 
evidence produced before the Lords' Committee^ There is no trick, however mean, of ^^hich a true colonial controversialist is incapable ; I therefore am 4^ 
repetition, upon the same page, of the general tenor of my remarks in the preceding pages. I have proved all the colonial witnesses to be more or lesSf^* 
incapacitated by ignorance, or guilty of gross inconsistency. In some instances I have convicted every witness of incompetency upon each of these grounds ' 
proofs from their own evidence. I have not ever.- once had recourse to the contradictions of their opponents. I have also shown, that on the part of their Lorc^^ 
to indulge these witnesses with opportunities of explanation, to enable them to reconcile their incongruous answers, but all without success : it must therefore 
summary^ that there is not a single witness quoted, whose evidence on the colonial side is not open to suspicion ; and that the quotations here made are to be rec^mi' 
an atom of credit, except so far as a reader of the preceding pages may consider that the exposure there made leaves their credit untouched. I 



THE DUKE OF MANCHESTER represents the treatment 
to be good, the food of the slaves abundant, the clothing equal 
to their wants (p. 3), their dwellings remarkably good, and the 
enjoyment of their property to be secure (p. 4) ; but at page 385 
he admits that they possess no property by law. 

MR. HINCHCLIFFE represents the situation of the slave to 
be exceedingly good indeed (p. 13), his general treatment to be 
l^ood and kind (p. 14), the treatment of such as are domestics to 
be more indulgent than in this country (p. 322), their property to 
be secure and considerable (p. 17), but admits that it could not 
possibly be the subject of litigation with the master (p. 323), and 
acknowledges the difficulty to be considerable in the way of a 
slave proving his title to freedom imless it is a matter of record 
(p. 328). 

MR. BAILLIE represents the slaves to be happy and con- 
tented, and suiSciently provisioned (p. 22), their property to be 
uniformly protected (p. 23), the slave hut to be sacred from in- 
trusion (p. 32), but continuous labour to be indispensable (p. 49). 

MR, SHAND represents the slave comforts to be very great 
(p»187), their property to be considerable (p. 189), that the 
slaves are independent of their master's clothmg (p. 194), that 
their labour is inconsiderable (p. 197), their medical treatment 

?jood (p. 198) ; but also avows that their labour must be un- 
imited (p. 202), and that there is much absconding (p. 208). 

SIR MICHAEL CLARE represents their medical treatment 
to be good (p. 264) ; starvation or over-working to be unknown 
(p. 273) ; and that the slave is never unhappy (p. 284). 

SIR LAWRENCE HALSTED represents the reports of the 
habitual ill-treatment of slaves to be unfounded (p. 291), their 
genaml appearance to be quite the contrary to that of ill usage 
"""^iiglfegkJliits to be very comfortable (p. 294), and that^hey 



are better off thau the English peasantry (p. 299),, admitting, 
however, at p. 302, that he is ignorant of their hours of labour. 

COLONEL MACDONALD, speaking almost entirely of Hon- 
duras, represents the treatment of the slave to be better than in 
r{Pf'3'iii>S^> v^b^ f^peakkig ,oX Jaia^ic% where he~ha4 



a subsequent pail of his examination he states there would be a 
great difficulty in establishing parochial schools (p. 112), that 
the slaves have had no education (p. 120 and 144), and that no 
negro reads or whites (p. 156). 

MR. SHAND represents that on all the properties under his 
charge, means are taken to instruct the slaves (p. 200, 201); 
though he knows no instance of field negroes being able to read 
(p. 204), still that ample opportunity is given for religious in- 
struction (p. 220); that a great many places of worship are 
established (p. 224), but he also considers that it is not ad- 
visable to teach the slaves to read till they ai^ otherwise in- 
structed (p. 240) ; and that industry is a necessary introduction 
to morality and religion (p. 240). 

SIR MICHAEL CLARE is too mysterious for me to venture 
to give his opinion on the subject of instruction in any words but 
his own. The following statement will be found at page 275 : — 

" I have seen with regard to teaching them Christianity the children 
make great progress, but I have several times had the misfortune of 
hearing them severely punished by their father and mother when they 
returned home to them ; and the way in which they punish them is 
by accusing the children of having spoken lies to Buckra, which is lies 
to white people ; whereas the real fact was that they spoke the truth 
to white people, and they ptmish them in this unmerciful manner for 
having uttered truth : they just pervert the sense of words in that 
appellation." 

As he leaves this entirely unexplained, and their Lordships 
have not appeared very anxious as to his meaning, I must leave 
the answer as 1 find it. He adds, however, at page 280, that he 
does not find much good effected with the adult slaves by the 
clergy. 

COLONEL MACDONALD considers that more attention is 
paid to the religious wants of the slaves than in Englaad (p. 308) ; 
but he knows no instance of an episcopalian r^lergyman visiting 
a slave at his house or giving him private instruction (p. 393). 

THE REV. JAMES CURTIN represents tha. during thirty- 
one years, the advance of the slaves has been to a degree almost 
incredible (p. 345 to 347), that 220 (the population being 30,314) 
could read in 1824, that no obstruction was offered to religious 



with indecency (p. 29) ; but at p. 109 he admits that he cannot 
name any overseer, driver, or other person in authority, who does 
not keep a r>iistress. 

MR. SHAND is of opinion that marriage can sei-ve no good 
purpose (jp. 219). 

SIR MICHAEL CLARE states that the proprietors never 
attempt to check polygamy (p, 276), and that the female slaves 
procure abortion not to lose the society of the negro during preg- 
nancy (p. 275, 279). 

COLONEL MACDONALD, speaking of Honduras, states 
that the slaves are not licentious, and that marriage is much 
encouraged (p. 314, 316). 



THE DUKE OF MANCHESTER observes that of course 
the drivers use the whip (p. 389), that hundreds of them may be 
seen without knowing what they are (p. 390). 

MR. HINCHCLIFFE admits the system of driving (p. 248), 
that the industry of the slave is compulsory (p. 331), and that 
women as well as men are flogged, and by men, on the posteriors, 
(p. 339.) 

MR. BAILLIE asserts at p. 41 that the whip is not used, at 
p. 42 that corporal punishment is very rare, at p. 4C that females 
are never flogged, at p. 41 that the whip has not been used since 
the abolition ; but at p. 128 he admits that it was used till 1815, 
at p. 153 that driving is practised, at p. 160 that confinement in 
the stocks is resorted to, at p. 116, 162, and 155, that compulsion 
is indispensable, and lastly, at p. 120, that the punishment may 
extend to -39 lashes. 

MR. SHAND states that the whip is used, but not so frequently 
of late (p. 204), that all are liable to corporal punishment (p. 229), 
that the whip or the cat is indispensable (p. 237), and that the 
driver always carries it (p. 240). 

SIR MICHAEL CLARE represents that severity of punish- 
ment is of rare occm rence (p. 267), but still that he has known 
foul and flyblown sOres, arising originally from punishment, that 
the negro is confined in the stocks till the sores get well (p. 269) ; 
hvLt still- he -»ever ■ kjiswT#-fiS#^=j^-^^|^i#^ 
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&iK iuiCHAKL CLA'ilE represents their medical treatment 
to bs good (p. 264) ; starvation or over-working to be unknown 
(p. 273) ; and that the slave is never unhappy (p. 284). 

SIR LAVf HENCE HALSTED represents the reports of the 
habitual ill-treatment of slaves to be unfounded (p. 291), their 
general appearance to be quite the contrary to that of ill usage 
(p. 293), ttieir huts to be \evy comfortable (p. 294), and that -they 
are better off than the English peasantiy (p. 299), admitting, 
however^ at p. 302, that he is ignorant of their hours of labour. 

COLONEL MACDONALD, spsaking almost entirely of Hon- 
duras, represents the treatment or the slave to be better than in 
any country (p. 308) ; but speaking of Jamaica, where he had 
paid two visits, one for two months, and the other time for tliree, 
m states, that v^itliin three weeks he totally changed his mind as 
to the treatment (meaning from an unfavourable to a favourable 
impression) (p. 392). 

THE REV. JAMES CURTIN represents the slaves to be 
comfortably situated, well, cheerful, and happy, contented with 
their allowances (p. 349). and riding their own horses to church 
(p. 353). 

MR. SHARP represents their labour to be reasonable, their 
property to be freely enjoyed (p. 780), and their condition much 
improved of late years (p. 781). 

MR. BURGE enumerates in a very imperfect manner provi- 
sions by the Colonial Legislature for facilitating manumission 
(p. 968), for admitting the evidence of slaves, and their enjoy- 
ment of property (p. 976), and for securing the bequest of free- 
dom as personality, and abolishing Sunday markets after 
11 o'clock (p. 971), but he admits that the securities and means 
of protection given by practice are infinitely greater than the law 
a^brds (p. 991) ; he also represents that greater attention has 
been paid to the comforts and condition of the slaves within the 
last twenty years (p. 1034), that the owner has involved himself 
more and more in debt for the purpose of supporting his slaves 
(p. 1035), yet that he has no interest in extorting from them 
undue labour (p. 1039), and he endeavours in a mysterious way 
to insinuate at p. 1040 that slaves cannot be separated by sale. 

THE DUICE OF MANCHESTER represents the slaves to 
be more enlightened and more improved (p. 4), though he cer- 
tainly never knew a slave receive the sacrament (p. 389). 

MR. HIKCHCLIFFE, so far as he is intelligible, appears to 
mean that the slave has made but small progress in instruction 
(p. 14 to 77), and knows no instance of a slave being taught to 
read by an episcopalian clergyman; though he believes the 
planters generally are sincerely desirous of extending the know- 
ledgs of Christianity (p. 337), but he never attended the sacra- 
me:at himself (p. 338). 

MR. BAILLIE states that there is considerable improvement 
in moral and religious feeling (p. 22, 23), and that schools are 
encouraged (p. 24) j but still he considers that reKgious instruc- 
tion by the established church is almost impossible, and states 
that it is not enforced by law (p. 52, 53) : he adds too his opinion 
that education cannot prepare the slave for freedom (p. 60). In 



the answer as I find it. He adds, however, at page 280, that he 
does not find much good eftected with the adult slaN'es by the 
clergy. 

COLONEL MACDONALD considers that more attention is 
paid to the religious wants of the slaves than in England (p, 308) ; 
but he knows no instance of an episcopalian clergyman visiting 
a slave at his house or giving him private iustruction (p. 393). 

THE REV. JAJfES CURTIN represents that during thirty- 
one years, the advance of the slaves has been to a degree almost 
incredible (p. 345 to 347), that 220 (the population being 30,314) 
could read in 1824, that no obstruction was offered to rehgious 
instruction (p. 349), but that slaves could not regularly attend 
his schools (p. 397). 

MR. DIGNUM thinks that bad instruction was given in the 
Methodists' chapels, though he never attended them: for he 
thinks they were in the habit, at these chapels, of teaching the 
slaves that they had but one God (p. 819). 

MR. SHARP only observes, on this head, that the slaves are 
very lax in keeping Sundays (p. 784). 

MR. BURGE represents that £24,994. 145. 8d. is a fair average 
of the annual expenditure by the colonial legislature for rehgious 
instruction by the clergy, and considers that there is a general 
disposition among the people in Jamaica to extend religious in- 
struction (p. 972), and he adds, at p. 986, that the planters are 
not averse to it. 

MR. BURGE, who is the only colonial witness by whom an 
opinion is given, or of whom a question is directly asked upon 
this head, quotes it as an instance of religious toleration, that 
Catholics and Jews have been admitted by the colonial legisla- 
ture to the privileges of Christian subjects (p. 973), and were 
permitted by the disallowed act of 1826 to celebrate divine 
v/orship between sun-rise and sun-set, though this privilege was 
withheld from the sectarians ; but he adds there were very few 
Jews or Cutholics among the slaves (p. 974) j he states that 
jealousy of the missionaries prevails, and that he himself shares 
it, and thinks it better that religious instruction should be com- 
municated by the church of England (p. 997). In speaking of 
the missionary instruction, in answer to a question whether any 
effect has been produced on the minds of the slaves by certain 
texts of Scripture, such as " the liberty witJi which Christ maketh 
you free,'* " you cannot serve God and mammon," &c., he says, 

" I cannot understand how they, bound as they profess themselves 
■ to be to preach the whole word, can withdraw from the attention of 
their uninformed congregation certain texts of Sciipture of the nature 
referred to by this question/' — p. 1005. 

MR. HINCHCLIFFE knows not of any slave marriages 
(p. 337, 343); he cannot venture to say that all managers and 
persons in authority do keep mistresses (p. 344). 

MR. BAILLIE represents that marriages have considerably 
increased (p. 24), that female slaves are certainly not treated. 



the stocks is resorted to, at ■p.'iio, 162, aia^J iioj ,-'tuaf uo-zup uTc [q^ ■ 
is indispensable, and lastly, at p. 120, that the punishment may 
extend to 39 lashes. 

SIR. SHAND states that the whip is used, but not so frequently 
of late (p. 204), that all are liable to corporal punishmerit (p. 229), 
that the v.-hip or the cat is indispensable (p. 237), and that the 
driver always cames it (p. 240). 

SIR MICHAEL CLARE represents that severity of punish- 
ment is of ra ve occurrence (p. 267), but still that he has knr .vn 
foul and fiybiowTi sores, arising originally from punishment, chat 
the negro is confined in the stocks till the sores get well (p. 269) | 
but still he never knew a case of punishment of a field negro 
afterwards requiring medical treatment (p. 270). 

COLONEL MACDONALD represents that at Honduras he 
withdrew the power of flogging from the master, and did away 
TOth female punishment entirely; that in Jamaica he never saw 
any whip for slave punishment, but understands that it is used, 
and that slaves may receive from 29 to 36 lashes (p. 315). 

REV. MR. CURTIN merely states that slaves are liable to 
corporal punishment (p. 359). 

MR. SHARP confines bis information to the last estate for 
which he was engaged (he had been attorney for a hundred) ; 
and on this estate he says that he proliibited the use of the 
whip (p. 784). 

MR. BURGE represents that from his experience of juries, 
they would consider 39 lashes causelessly inflicted to be cruelty 
(p. 989), but he is of opinion that corporal punishment could 
not be abolished (p. 993), nor the flogging of females by law 
(p. 1006), nor the use of the whip in the field (p. 1007). 

MR. HINCHCLIFFE informs us that the instances of cruelty 
are too few to draw any inferences as to the protection which 
the law affords against it. — (p. 18.) 

MR. BAILLIE states that acts of atrocity cannot be pei^ e- 
trated with impunity. — (p. 55.) 

SIR MICHAEL CLARE at first caimot recollect one act of 
cruelty (p. 268) ; but he afterwards mentions two cases^ of severe 
punishment, and has no doubt but that he has known more 
(p. 272). It vrill be expedient to refer to the head of discipline, 
and observe what Sir Michael Clare admits upon that subject. 

REV. MR. CURTIN represents that cruelty is unknown, 
that there are no severe or unnecessary pimishments (p. 349), 
he afterwards however admits "xnowledge of some few atrocious 
cases at pages 401 to 403. 

MR. BURGE states that an overseer convicted of cruelty 
would not find employment ; the moral feeling of the country 
would be a bar to his advancement (p. 1039). 

THE DUKE OF MANCHESTER represents that negro 
trials resemble courts martial (p. 387). 

MR. HINCHCLIFFE considers that a Court of Protection 
secures redress (p. 20); he admits however that groundless 
complaints may be visited by summary punishment (p. 247) ; 
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;liaii that the partisans of the colonists may detach tbi:: sheet from the context, and refer to it, pro tanto, as the admission Qr an anti-slavery writer of the weight of 
ij^s' CoDimittee. There is no trick, however mean, of which a true colonial controversialist is incapable j I therefore am i>bliged to introduce my summary with a 
p the general tenor of my remarks in the preceding pages. I have proved all the colonial witnesses to be more or les| influenced by strong personal interest, 
^y of gross inconsistency. In some instances I have convicted every witness of incompetency upon each of these grounds 5 and in every case I have derived my 
phave not even once had recourse to the contradictions of their opponents. I have also shown, that on the part of their Lordships there has existed every disposition 
fctunities of explanation, to enable them to reconcile their incongruous answers, but all without success : it must therefore ;be borne in mind, on the perusal of this 
^witness quoted, whose evidence on the colonial side is not open tt> suspicion ; and that the quotations here made are to be received as statements which do not deserve 
gi reader of the preceding pages may consider that the exposure there made leaves their credit untouched. 
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a subsequent part of his examination he states there would be a 
great difficulty in establishing parochial schools (p. 112), that 
the slaves have had no education (p. 120 and 144), and that no 
negro reads or writes (p. 156). 

MR. SHAND represents that on all the properties under his 
charge, means are taken to instruct the slaves (p. 200, 201); 
though he knows no instance of field negroes being able to read 
(p. 204), still that ample opportunity is given for religious in- 
struction (p. 220) J that a great many places of worship are 
established (p. 224), but he also considers that it is not ad- 
visable to teach the slaves to read till they are otherwise in- 
structed (p. 240) ; and that industry is a necessary introduction 
to morality and religion (p. 240). 

SIR MICHAEL CLARE is too mysterioT.s for me to venture 
to give his opinion on the subject of instruction in any words but 
his ovra. The following statement will be found at page 275 : — 

" I have seen with regard to teaching them Christianity the children 
make great progress, but I have several times had the misfortune of 
hearing them severely punished by their father and mother when they 
returned home to them ; and the way in which they punish them is 
by accusing the children of having spoken lies to Buckra, which is lies 
to white people ; whereas the real fact was that they spoke the truth 
to white people, and they punish them in this unmerciful manner for 
having uttered truth: they just pervert the sense of words in that 
appellatioa." 

As he leaves this entirely unexplained, and their Lordships 
have not appeared very anxious as to his meaning, I must leave 
the answer as I find it. He adds, hov/ever, at page 280, that he 
does not find much good effected with the adult^^slaves by the 
clergy. 

COLONEL MACDONALD considers that more attention is 
paid to the religious wants of the slaves than in England (p. 308) ; 
but he knows no instance of an episcopalian cler^man visiting 
a slave at his house or giving him private instruction (p. 393). 

THE REV. JAMES CURTIN represents that during thirty- 
one years, the advance of the slaves has been to a degree almost 
incredible (|>. 346 to 347), that 220 (the population being 30,314) 
could read m 1824, that no obstruction was ofiered to religious 
instruction (p. 349>, but that slaves could not reeularlv attend 




with indecency (p. 29) ; but at p. 109 he admits that he cannot 
name any overseer, driver, or other person in authority, who does 
not keep a mistress. 

MR. SHAND is of opinion that marriage can serve no good 
purpose (p. 21 '^). 

SIR MICHAEL CLARE states that the proprietors never 
attempt to check polygamy (p. 276), and that the female slaves 
procure abortion not to lose the society of the negro during preg- 
nancy (p. 275, 279). 

COLONEL MACDONALD, speaking of Honduras, states 
that the slaves are not licentious, and that maniage is much 
encouraged (p. 314, 316). 

THE DUKE OF MANCHESTER observes that of course 
the drivers use the whip (p. 389), that hundreds of them may be 
seen without knowing what they are (p. 390). 

MR. HINCHCLIFFE admits the system of driving (p. 248), 
that the industry of the slave is compulsory (p. 331), and that 
women as well as men are flogged, and by men, on the posteriors, 
(p. 339.) 

MR. BAILLIE asserts at p. 41 that the whip is not used, at 
p. 42 that corporal punishment is verv rare, at p. 43 that females 
are never flogged, at p. 41 that the whip has not been used since 
the abolition ; but at p. 128 he admits that it was used till 1815, 
at p. 153 that driving is practised, at p. 160 that confinement in 
the stocks is resorted to, at p. 116, 152, and 155, that compulsion 
is indispensable, and lastly, at p. 120, that the punishment may 
extend to 39 lashes. 

MR. SH AND states that the whip is used, but not so frequently 
of late ^V.c 204), that all are liable to corporal punishment (p. 229), 
that the* whip or the cat is indispensable (p. 237), and that the 
driver always carries it (p. 240). 

SIR MICHAEL CLARE represents that severity of punish- 
ment is of rare occurrence (j). 267), but still that he has known 
'foul andrflybiown sores, aritslng originally from punishment, that 
the negro is confined in the stocks till the sores get well (p. 269) ; 
but still he never knew a case of punishment of a' field negro 



and thinks that it should be considered by their Lordships 
whether the same principle should not be introduced into 
England (p. 248) j he also admits that the slave has no civil re- 
medy for injury (p. 343) ; but here I conclude that he is referring 
to his ovm time, as by the consolidated slave law of 1831 he is 
entitled to reUef provided !ie is deprived of property of less 
than £25 in value. 

MR. BAILLIE states that the slave has every facility to make 
complaints (p. 23), that the overseer is regarded as a protector 
(p. 44) ; that acts of atr Dcity cannot be perpetrated with im- 
punity (p. 55), and that the slave generally obtains justice (p. 77 
and i08). 

MR. SHAND limits his evidence on this head to the fact that 
the slaves are sufficiently protected by the laws (p. 187). 

SIR MICHAEL CLARE is equally laconic ; he only states 
that complaints are never impeded (p. 276). 

SIR LAWRENCE HALSTED states that he has no par- 
ticular knowledge of the way in which the law is administered, 
but that the slave has the means of obtaining redress from the 
disposition of the whole population (p. 297). 

REV. MR. CURTIN states that the slave has immediate ac- 
cess to the Magistrate (p. 351). 

MR. DIGNUM represents that slaves make no complaint of 
the formation of the court, or of the selection of the junr, when 
put upon their trial for criminal offences ; that their feeling cer- 
tamly is that they can obtam justice against oppression (p. 969), 
that the general character of the Magistracy is not to veithhold 
justice. 

MR. BURGE represents that the law of 1826 (which by the 
w^ was disallowed) secured to the slave the advantage of 
a (Srand Juiy (p. 970),* that it empowered slaves to give evi- 
dence ; that it re-enacted that sentence of death should not be 
earned into execution without being communicated to the 
Governor (p. 971) ; that the slave has means at all tunes of ap- 
plying to the magistrates (p. 986) ; and that all cases are fairly 
brou^t before the court, and every disposition exists to see 
justice done (p. 989). 
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the aasv/er as T find'it. He acids, iio\vever, at page 280, tiiallie 
does not find much good efiected with the adult slaves by the 
clers2p.". 

COLONEL MAGDOK ALD considers that more attention is 
aid to the religious wants of the slaves than in England (p. 308) ; 
_rut h.e knows no instance of an episcopalian clergyman visiting 
a slave at his house or giving him private instruction (p. 393). 

THE REV. JASIES CURTIN represents that during thirty- 
one years, the advance of the sbves has been to a degree almost 
inaredibie (p. .345 to 347), that 220 (the population being 30,314)- 
could read in 1824, that no obstruction was offered to religious 
instructiou (p. 349), but that slaves could not regularly attend 
his schools (p. 397). 

MR. DIGNUM chinks that bad instruction was given in the 
Methodists' chapels, though he never attended them: for he 
thinks they were in the habit, at these chapels, of teaching the 
slaves that they had but one God (p. 819). ^ 

MR. SHARP only observes, on this head, that the slaves are 
very lax in keeping Sundays (p. 784). 

MR. BURGE represerts that £24,994. 14^. M. is a fair average 
of the annual expenditure by the colonial legislature for religious 
instruction by the clergy, and considers that there is a general 
disposition among the people in Jamaica to extend religious in- 
struction (p< 972), and he adds, at p. 986, that the planters are 
not averse to it. 

MR. BURGE, who is the only colonial witness by whom an 
opinion is given, or of whom a question is directly asked upon 
this head, quotes it as an instance of religious toleration, that 
Catholics and Jews have been admitted by the colonial legisla- 
ture to the privileges of Christian subjects (p. 973), and were 
pennitted by the disallowed act of 1826 to celebrate divine 
worship between sun-rise and sun-set, though this privilege was 
withheld from the sectarians ; but he adds there were very few 
Jews or Catholics among the slaves (p. 974); he states that 
jealousy of the missionaries prevails, and that he himself shares 
it, and thinks it better that religious instruction should be com- 
mimicated by the church of England (p. 997). In speaking of 
the missionary instruction, in answer to a question whether any 
effect has been produced on the minds of the slaves by certain 
texts of Scripture, such as " the liberty with which Christ maketh 
you free," " you cannot serve God and mammon," 8tc., he says, 

" I cannot understand how they, bound as they profess themselves 
to be to preach the whole word, can withdraw from the attention of 
their uninformed congregation certain texts of Scripture of the nature 
referred to by this question." — p. 1005. 

MR. HINCIICLIFFE knows not of any slave marriages 
(p. 337, 343) ; he cannot venture to say that all managers and 
persons in authority do keep mistresses (p. 344). 

MR. BAILLIE represents that marriages have considerably 
increased (p. 24), that female slaves are certainly not treated 



the stocks is resorted to,~axp. no, ioW-, and" I do; thatcoiupukioii ■ 
is indispensable, and lastlj^, at p. 120, iliat the punishment may 
extend to 39 lashes. 

I^IR, SHA!N"D states that the whip is used, but not so frequently 
of late (p. 204), that all are liable to corporal punishment (p. 229), 
that the whip or the cat is indispensable (p. 237), and that the 
driver always carries it (p. 240). 

SIR ISilCHAEL CLARE represents that severity of punish- 
ment is of rare occurrence (p. 267), but still that he has known 
foul iiiid-fiybiown sores, aribing originally from punishment, that 
the negro is confined in the stocks till the sores get well (p. 269); 
but still he never knew a case of punishment of a field negro 
after^vprds requiring medical treatment (p. 270). 

COLONEL MACDONALD represents that at Honduras he 
withdrew the power of flogging from the master, and did away 
with female punishment entirely ; that in Jamaica he never saw 
any whip for slave punishment, but understands that it is used, 
and that slaves may receive from 29 to 36 lashes (p. 315). 

REV. MR. CURTIN merely states that slaves are liable to 
corporal punishment (p. 359). 

MR. SHARP confines his information to the last estate for 
which he was engaged (he had been attorney for a hundred) ; 
and on this estate he says that he proliibited the use of the 
whip (p. 784). 

MR. BURGE represents that from his experience of juries, 
they would consider 39 lashes causelessly inflicted to be cruelty 
(p. 989), but he is of opinion that corporal punishment could 
not be abolished (p. 993), nor the flogging of females by law 
(p. 1006), nor the use of the whip in the field (p. 1007). 

MR. HINCHCLIFFE informs us that the instances of cruelty 
are too few to draw any inferences as to the protection which 
the law affords against it.— (p. 18.) 

MR. BAILLIE states that acts of atrocity cannot be perpe- 
trated with impunity.— (p. 55.) 

SIR MICHAEL CLARE at first cannot recollect one act of 
cruelty (p. 268) ; but he afterwards mentions two cases of severe 
punishment, and has no doubt but that he has known more 
(p. 272). It will be expedient to refer to the head of discipline, 
and observe what Su- Michael Clare admits upon that subject. 

REV. MR. CURTIN represents that cruelty is unknown, 
that there are no severe or unnecessary punishments (p. 349), 
he afterwards however admits a knowledge of some few atrocious 
cases at pages 401 to 403. 

MR. BURGE states that an overseer convicted of cruelty 
would not find employment ; the moral feehng of the country 
would be a bar to his advancement (p. 1039). 

THE DUKE OF MANCHESTER represents that negro 
trials resemble courts martial (p. 387). 

MR. HINCHCLIFFE considers that a Court of Protection 
secures redress (p. 20); he admits however that groundless 
complaints may be visited by summary punishment (p. 247) ; 



justice.' ' ■"■ ■ ' ^-^ '~.~:'~-.::s~:z:z.:. 

MR. BURGE represents that the law of 1826 (which by the 
way was disallowed) secured to the slave ti e advantage of 
a Grand Jury (p. 970); that it empowered slaves to give e\i- 
dence ; that it re-enacted that sentence of death should not be 
carded into execution without being communicated to tine 
Governor (p. 971) ; that the slave has means at aii times of ap- 
plying to the magistrates (p, 986) ; and that all cases are fairly 
brought before the court, and every disposition exists to see 
justice done (p. 989). 



MR. SHAND admits that the slaves decreased on several 
sugar estates under liis c'.,re (p. 231). 

SIR MICHAEL CLARE statesthatthe female slaves generally 
bear children at twelve years of age, that he has seen a child 
pregnant at ten, that in his judgment the increase of African and 
Creole is the same (p. 281), ihathehasobsei'ved no difference as 
to proportion of child-bearing women in the West Indies from 
other places (p. 282), and that he never heard a suspicion of 
waste of life (p. 285), that there are few negroes now living who 
cauie from Africa, and they are very old (p. 267). 

COLONEL MACpONALD, speaking of Honduras, states, 
that the slave population increases even without a due proportion 
of sexes (p. 313). It is as well to recall to mind at this place 
that both sugar and coffee cultivation are prohibited, the use of 
the whip abolished, and most liberal allowances made to the 
slave in Honduras. 

MR. SHARP represents, at p. 781, that the Africans are to 
the Creoles as five to three in decrease, and that the reverse pro- 
portion holds as to their increase, that in even; hundred Afidcans 
there are sixty-five males. 

MR. BURGE titates that the original registration of 1817 
was inaccurate (p. 1009), that the African population bears a 
large proportion to the othere (p. 1010). 

SIR JOHN KEANE states that there are very few remain- 
ing Africans in Jamaica — that there are some estates having 
five or six himdred negroes, and not a single African among 
them (p. 166). 

MR. HINCHCLIFFE is of opinion that freedom would be 
teonddcive to the owner's interest (p. 332). 

MR. BAILLIE states that emancipat^ion would " explode" 
the cultivation of sugar (p. 68), and that estates are now wholly 
unprofitable: immediate emancipation would be ruin to ti^e 
slaves (p. 72). 

MR. SHAND represents that even the expectation of freedom 
hereafter is likely to make the slaves discontented (p. 201). 

SIR MICHAEL CLARE affirms that emaQcipation would 
lead to indulgence in every vice without restraint (p. 278), yet 
he illustrates the good effects of even the hope of it at p. 287. 

MR. BURGE conceives that emancipation T^ould lea^. to great 
carnage (p. 1004), that if it endangered the cultivation of sugar 
it would be perfect madness (p. 1036). 



